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FOR PERFECT BAIT CASTING— 
THESE ARE THE REELS 


To cast perfectly - without a back-lash, snarl or tangle——is over 
half of the real thrill and sport of game-fishing. 

To make every cast a perfect cast—is the added pleasure and joy 
which comes to anglers using the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel or the new South Bend Level Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel. 
It is impossible to make other than a perfect cast, with either of these reels. 
Both have the famous South Bend Anti-Back-Lash feature, which in reality 


“thumbs’’ your reel for you. This device automatically stops the reel spool, 
the instant your bait “lands’’ at the end of the cast. 





The new South Bend Level Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel is a combination of 
. a . 

the South Bend Antt-Back-Lash feature, with the Level-Winding or spooling 
device of the celebrated Shakespeare. Upon retrieving or reeling in your 
line winds perfectly even and level, exactly the same as a sewing machine 
bobbin winds thread. 

Beginners, without previous practice, can cast perfectly with either of these reels. More ex- 
perienced anglers will readily appreciate the advantage of either of these reels for night fishing 
ind other difficult casting conditions. 


Ask for these Reels—and other ‘*Quality Tackle’’__at your Dealers 


South Bend Quality Tackle includes a complete line of successful baits and lures. The won- 
derful ““Oreno” baits, three shown here—have a reputation among anglers everywhere as 
“the greatest fish-getters made” 


Send a postal for our book ''The Days of Real Sport'’—illustrated by Briggs. Gives valuable 
ind proven fishing information- Shows complete line of ‘Quality Tackle”’, 


Demand South Bend Quality Tackle in golden-rod-yellow boxes 
bearing the below trade-mark 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9286 HI igh St. South Bend. Ind. 
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and there will be plenty of aay 
During the Hunting Season 


NLESS proper game laws are passed and en- 

forced to protect American game during the 
breeding season, the inevitable extinction of game 
will result. 

Before the war this country had five million hun- 
ters in the field. It is estimated that there are six 
million this year. The breeding and feeding areas 
are fast dwindling before a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. This, combined with the increased transpor- 
tation facilities for hunting, will soon mean the total 
extermination of our game, unless proper action is 
taken to protect our game during the breeding sea- 
son. 

The AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION has made remarkable strides in protect- 





ing American game from off-season shooting and 
useless slaughter at any time, as well as from ver- 
min and the market hunter. 

If you are a sportsman, hunter, or a lover of the 
Great Outdoors, it is your fight—and the AMERI- 
CAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION is the 
most powerful weapon you could use. 

Hundreds of thousands of American sportsmen 
are active members. Are you one of them? 

Join today. 

Note:—The magazines listed below are heartily in 
sympathy with our work. When you fill out your 
Membership Coupon check the magazine in which 
you are most interested and it will be sent to you 
for one year. 











AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: 


| enclose a check for $.......... to cover dues of $1 and subscription 
to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) (at the ex- 


piration of my present membership). 
Publication 


Draw Regular one 
circle around Subscription ship 
publication Price Game 
wanted 
Field and Stream - - - $2.50 - - - 
Michigan Sportsman - - 1.50 . - - 
National Sportsman . - 1.00 - - - 
Outdoor Life - - - 2.00 - - - - 
Outer’s Book—Rec reation - 2.50 - - - ~ 
Sportsmen’s Review (weekly) 3.00 - - - - 
Western Sportsman - - - 2.00 - - - - 
Wild Life - - - - - - 2.00 - - - 
If you are already a subscriber to the mag- Signed 


azine you indicate and wish to renew for 
one year from the expiration of your sub 


scription, please mention that fact. Address 


Price including 4. 
year’s member- 


Protective 
Association 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
brutally. 
3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, 
work for better laws, and uphold the 
law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and pro- 
perty owners and also their feelings. 
American 5. Always leave seed birds and game in 
covers, 
6. Never be a fish-hog. 
‘ 





$3. . Discourage the killing of game for 
2.00 commercial purposes by refusing to 
1.75 purchase trophies. 

2.50 8. Study and record the natural history 
200 of game species in the interest of 
250 science. 

2.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and 
2.50 be a gentieman. 
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“She RURCH uo 


The Burch Pueblo Auto Bed 
and Tentis the lowest-priced 
combination on the market. 
Its cost is only $42.00. 


Yet no feature adding to 
your camp comfort has 
been omitted. The tent 
contains a weather-tight 
window, pockets for toilet 
articles, and 12 square feet 
of dressing-room space. 
The bed is the best that 
can be made. 


The Burch Pueblo Auto Bed 
or Tent may be bought 
separately at $25.00 each, 





If your dealer does not 
handle Burch Beds and 
Tents, your order will be 
Promptly filled from the 
factory. Write for free 
Miustrated booklet. 
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HE Burch Pueblo Auto Bed is the only 
i auto bed made which is set ea separate 
from your car. This enables you to 


make camp before dark, yet have the use of your 
automobile during the evening. 


A patent ratchet attachment keeps the canvas always 
smooth, sagless, and springy. Bed holds two persons 
comfortably, yet with case weighs only 37 pounds, and 
folds into a small, khaki bag which can be carried on 
running board or fender. 


The Burch Pueblo Auto Tent is a real tent with walls 
extending tothe ground. No wind or rain can drive 
in beneath your bed. This tent contains ample 


4 Ca mp Comfortably 






dressing room. No need to dress in the cramped 
quarters of your car. 


The most inexperienced camper cannot fail to make 
camp speedily and comfortably with this equipment. 
Every piece of the auto bed is interchangeable. Burch 
tents are easily pitched. 


The Burch Auto Bed and Tent equipment is equally 
useful on the one-night camping trip or the long tour. 
It will increase your enjoyment of your automobile 
many fold. It will save hotel bills and doctor bills, and 
pay you high interest in increased health and vigor. 


F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. casi. 
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ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
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: The Grand American Handicap 
iS Two Years In Succession 


ANY MAN CAN 
BREAK MORE 
TARGETS WITH 


JOHN D. HENRY 


DOUBLES, $45 UP SINGLES, $75 UP 


CATALOG FREE 






































THE SURE CATCH PATENT FISH HOOK 
THE HOOK THAT HOOKS THEM 


Hook sizes—1 to 8, 10 cts. each; 1-0 and 2-0, 15 cts. each; 3-0 
and 4-0, 20 cts. each; 5-0 and 6-0, 25 cts.each. At your dealers. ( 
If hecan’t supply you, hooks will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Descriptive booklet on request. Liberal discount to dealers. 


A. VIERS, Box 391, RED LODGE, MONT. 
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All Fair Dealing 
Sporting 
Goods Stores 


sell Horton Tackle. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write at 
once for Bristol, 
Meek and King- 
fisher Illustrated 
Catalogs. 











64% of the Winners Used Our Tackle 


The proof of quality in fishing tackle is the success it brings its 
users. There could be no greater proof of the quality of ‘‘Bristol’’ 
Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher 
Silk Fishing Lines than the results of the great National Fishing 
Contest held in 1919 by a prominent magazine. 


























The awards, recently announced, show that 51, or more than 
64%, out of 79 prize winners used our tackle. This contest de- 
monstrated that fishing tackle made by fishermen is best in the 
longrun. Practical knowledge of fishing is duz/t into Horton 
products, for we have fished and studied fishing for years. 


The number of Horton winners in each class was as follows: 
Small-Mouth Black Bass, 5; Large-Mouth Black Bass, 6; Brook 
Trout, 2; Brown Trout, 4; Cut-Throat Trout, 2; Lake Trout, 
6; Rainbow Trout (Western Division), 4; Rainbow Trout 
(Eastern Division), 5; Muscallonge, 3; Onnaniche, 4; Wall- 
Eyed Pike, 4; Great Northern Pike, 6. 


There are “Bristol” Rods for all kinds of fish you want to land. 
Our winners’ catches weighed all the way from a 4% lb. trout to 
a muscallongethat tipped the scales at 51 lbs. 3. oz. Meek or Blue 
Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines will make your 
equipment complete. Don’t wait till the last minute to select 
your tackle. Buy when you can make a careful comparison 
as to values— then you will be sure to get the best. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
88 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch: The Phil, B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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On the Glacier Trail for Grizzlies 








A Texan’s exciting experiences with ‘‘Ursus Horribulis’’ in the 
Far North. Relating to a hunting trip in the spring of 1919 | 
in the White River Country (Yukon Territory and Alaska) for 

bears, during which seven beautiful specimens were secured. 




















On April 27, 1919, I left my home in 
Texas for Alaska and Yukon Territory 
for the purpose of getting a good rest, 
as well as to enjoy a big game hunt— 
something that I had been desirous of 
doing for some time. 

I arrived at Seattle on May 3d, where 
[ had a two-day layover to arrange to 
have my baggage transfered from the 
railroad station to pier number 2, from 
which place I was to take the boat, 
Jefferson, on the morning of the 5th 
for Skagway, Alaska. The _ transfer 
company at Seattle in the meantime 
had gotten the claim checks mixed up 
and were giving me a ladies’ trunk— 
the contents of which I had no use for 
—but matters were finally straightened 
out, I securing my trunk all right, and 
I trust the lady got hers, too. 

I left Seattle about noon on the 5th, 
and arrived at Skagway on the 10th. 
Here I had to wait until the next train 
left for Whitehorse, the end of my trip 
as far as rapid transportation was con- 
cerned. At Skagway no one knew when 
the next train would leave—not even 
the railroad agent. Trains be- 


A. H. Evans, M. D. 


or ten miles followed the old Chilcoot 
Pass, which was made and used by 
those who stampeded to Dawson in the 
year 1897-98, when every one had the 
gold fever. 

We had ascended the mountain to an 
elevation of about 2,500 feet and had 
gone up some eight or ten miles, when 
we ran up against a snow slide which 
covered the track for about 150 yards, 
and thru which we could not pass. It 
now became necessary that we return 
to the siding, about four miles back 
down the mountain, and here telegraph, 
telephone or send a messenger to Skag- 
way, ipforming the railroad officials of 
our predicament, asking them to at 
once send an engine with snow shovel 
to clear away the track. This delayed 
us about four hours, but while waiting, 
the railroad crew entertained the pas- 
sengers by engaging in a poker game, 
at least I took it to be a poker game, 
as I know nothing about it, but do 
know that the railroad conductor got 
all the money. 

Finally the and the 


engine snow 


shovel that had been ordered passed 
us, we following. It took but a few 
minutes to clear the snow slide from 
the track, and we soon arrived at the 
White Summit Pass. This place is the 
boundary line between Alaska and Can- 
ada, and here the flags of the two coun- 
tries float side by side. In going up 
the mountain our engine sputtered and 
labored in making its ascent up the 
steep mountain. It made me feel as if 
I would like to get out, not only to 
lighten the load, but also to do a lit- 
tle pushing myself to help it along. 
After getting to the White Pass Sum- 
mit, and after we had been inspected, 
and no contraband goods found on our 
person, and especially spirits frumenti, 
we were allowed to continue our jour- 
ney. We arrived at Whitehorse about 
7 p. m. and were met at the train by 
Chas. H. Baxter, who was to outfit me, 
as per previous arrangements, for the 
spring bear hunt. Also there was 
Frank Sketch, who was to be the horse 
wrangler, and Al Voss, who was to see 
that I never went hungry. 

Mr. Baxter told me _ that 





tween Skagway and White- 
horse only run when there is 
something or someone to go, 
consequently there is no sched- 
ule time. Late in the evening 
of fhe 12th it was reported 
hat a train would be in from |, 
Yhitehorse and that possibly 
might return the next day, 
I called on the railroad 
ezent for information, and he 
id that he thought there 
suld be one out the next day, 
it as to the hour of its de- 
irture he could tell me noth- 
g, but that the hotels later 
would be notified when it 
uld depart. The first no- 
‘e given out was that it would 
ive at 7 a. m.; then it was 
anged to 9 o’clock a. m., and 
terwards to 8 _ o’clock, at 
lich latter time it really did 
ive. After leaving Skagway 

» train followed a_e small 
‘eam for some five or six 
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les, when we began to climb 
@€ mountains in a 
inner, 


zigzag 


and for some eight 
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AROUND.” 


9TH, 
“STICKING 


LIVE CUB THAT 


everything was in readiness to 
leave next day, so bright and 
early I was up, having wrapped 


my traveling broadcloth suit 
, and silk hat in paper to store 
away in my trunk, which 1 


was to leave in the care of the 





hotel until my return in Oc- 
tober from the fall hunt. The 
object in wrapping my good 
clothes in paper was to keep 
the moths out, but the hotel 
manager told me that he had 
never heard of any such ani- 
mal in all that part of the 
country. 

On the 14th (May) I was 


placed in a buckboard by the 
side of Geo. Armstrong, who 
assured me that he had driven 
before, and that the horses 
were perfectly gentle, which 
proved to be true before we 
got to the end of our journey, 
at least that part of it muade 
in the buckboard. 

On the first day we made 
twenty-six miles and got as 
far as the crossing on the Ta- 
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kiki River. On the south side of the 
river is a roadhouse kept by old Uncle 
Jimmie Adams, who is as fine and as 
jovial an old Scotchman as you ever 
met, and who knows how to take care 
of his guests in such a way that they 
are always glad to make this their stop- 





ping place. After supper—which was 
a good one—and after a good night’s 
rest, we arose early, as it was our 


habit to always be up at 6 o’clock a. m., 
and after having feasted on a good 
breakfast, we were off for the crossing 
on the ferry, which crosses the Takiki 
River. This ferry is kept for the con- 
venience of the traveling public, but 
especially for the White Pass stage line, 
which is run to carry mail and passen- 
gers from Whitehorse to Dawson City 
and return. 

After having crossed the Takiki 
River we followed the Dawson road for 
about ten miles, when we turned di- 
rectly towards the west, (we having 
gone northwest from Whitehorse to 
this point) arriving at Stony Creek 
about 9 p. m., where we camped for the 
night. 

On the evening of the 16th we ar- 
rived at Champagne Landing, which is 
situated on the Dezadeask River. This 
is a small town, the inhabitants being 


principally Indians. There are two 
stores here and a roadhouse kept by 
Shorty Chambers. I understand that 


when “Shorty” was asked why he left 
Wyoming and came to that country he 
replied, “The sheriff was on a_ hot 
trail after me.” It is said that “Cham- 
pagne Landing” was given its name by 
the gold seekers who were toiling along 
their weary way to Dawson in the year 
1897-98. It was here that they broke 
the last bottle of champagne and chris- 
tened the place “Champagne Landing.” 

After “Shorty’s” squaw—his wife—had 
provided us with a good wholesome 
supper, we being tired and ready for 
bed, I was taken out and conducted to 
the “bridal chamber,” apart from the 
main house, where I found a good warm 
room and a most comfortable bed for 
the night. 
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The next day, which was May the 
17th, we arrived at Cafion River (or 
creek), where we found an unoccupied 
roadhouse, of which we took possession 
for the night. We are now about seven- 
ty miles from Whitehorse. Baxter, 
Sketch and Voss had accompanied us 
thus far on horseback, bringing with 
them some eight or ten horses from 
Whitehorse. These horses were new 
ones and had been recently bought in 
Vancouver to be used on the Fall hunt. 
Mr. Baxter had about ten horses some 
ten or twelve miles up the cafion and 
were to be gathered up to be used on 
the hunting trip, as well as the fall 
hunt. With the horses brought with 
us and the ones gathered up at Cafion 
Creek we had twenty horses all told 
to be used on the hunt. 

On the 18th we arrived at Bear 
Creek, where another roadhouse is kept 
by Mr. and Mrs. Joe Beauchcamp, 
which was considered one of the best- 
kept roadhouses anywhere in the Yu- 
kon Territory. This roadhouse was de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of October 
16th. We are now 125 miles from 
Whitehorse. The provisions to be used 
on the spring bear hunt were brought 
thus far in wagons, but from now on all 
provisions, as well as everything else, 
will be carried in. panniers and on pack 
saddles on horses. At this place Mr. 
Baxter has a log cabin in which he 
caches everything after the years’ hunt 
is over, such as panniers, tents, stoves, 
pack saddles, ete. Before leaving it 
was necessary that everything should 
be put in order, consequently the pan- 
niers, tents, harness, as well as every- 
thing else were properly repaired, and 
the horses shod. 

On the 22nd we left Bear Creek, go- 
ing down same as far as its mouth, 
thence down the Dexedeash River as 
far as the mouth of O’Conner River, 
where we camped for the night. We 
had seen nothing in the way of game 
so far, and had not expected to see any- 
thing to kill until we got to O’Conner 
River. We camped here for two days, 
but saw no signs of any bear, 








STANDING 


GUARD. 


A three-months-old cub bear that doesn’t want to leave its dead mother—killed on June 9, 1919. 


This cub finally escaped to the timber and was never caught. 
(Same bears as shown in preceding cut.) 


below the cub. 


The hulk of the mother’s form is shown 





On the 24th we left the mouth of 
O’Conner River and went up said river 
and camped about three miles above 
the mouth of the Jarvis. The next day 
we went up the O’Conner, and did see 
some fresh bear signs, but no bear. On 
the 26th Baxter and I went to the 
mouth of the Jarvis, and while upon 
the side of a mountain, saw a cub bear 
about two miles away feeding down 
on the river bar. He seemed to be ex- 
tremely nervous, and was moving from 
place to place as he fed. We started 
for him, but by the time we had ar- 
rived at the place where he was last 
seen, he had disappeared. 

On the 27th Baxter, Sketch and I 
went down to the Jarvis for about two 
or three miles above its mouth, and 
when seated upon the mountain side, 
high up, Baxter spied a large grizzly 
thru his binoculars about two miles 
away and across the river from us. We 
went after him and when within about 
eighty or ninety yards distance 1 
opened on him with my .30 U. S. Gov- 
ernment and Baxter said I didn’t touch 
a hair. I made another shot, and even 
a third, but the bear entered the thick 
woods and made good his escape. Why 
I did not kill him will never be known. 
There are three reasons, either one of 
which could be assigned as the cause 
of the bad shooting, as follows: The 
day was very cold and windy; the peep 
sight on the gun had been very much 
lowered by carrying it in the scabbard, 
which I did not know at the time, and 
the other reason, and which I will al- 
ways believe was the true reason, is 
this: The cartridges that I carried 
with me were so bad that it became 
advisable to throw away over one-third 
of them. The shells were split up as 
far as the ball entered, and the balls 
were so loose that they could be easily 
take out; infact, some of them were so 
loose that they would almost fall out 
of the shell of their own weight. After 
such bad luck in not getting my bear, 
I opened up every box of cartridges 
that I had with me, examined them 
carefully, and threw away over one- 
third of them. This is not an apology 
for any bad shooting that I may have 
done, but to warn any one who pro- 
poses to go so far from the markets 
and communication to be sure that they 
inspect their cartridges and make sure 
they are good before leaving home. 

Fortunately I had an opportunity to 
send out a letter to be mailed to one 
of my hunting companions, who was to 
be with me on the fall hunt, requesting 
him to purchase and bring with him 
100 more cartridges for my .30 caliber 
U. S. Government rifle. Had it not 
been for this I would have run short 
of ammunition. I wish to also add that 
I am not the only hunter who was in 
the Alaska-Yukon Territory on a. hunt 
last fall who will have something to 
say about defective ammunition. So 
much for digression, but I consider it 
very germane to the hunter. 

The two bears that we saw on the 
Jarvis were the first game seen on the 
route. On the 29th we left for the 
mouth of Canada River. The day was 
very cold, with a very cold rain in the 
valley, and it was snowing on the 
mountain tops. On our way we saw 
one bear track. We remained over 
one day (30th) at the mouth of Can 
ada Creek, but saw nothing excep’ 
some sheep and a few bear signs. 

On the 31st we left the mouth of 
Canada Creek, going down Slims Rive! 
and camped at the mouth of Shee} 
Creek, which is at the head of Kluan 
Lake. Here we remained over on th 
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A SAD, DREAR DAY IN GRIZZLYVILLE. 





The dead mother and her two inconsolable babies, who find no satisfaction in escape, so long as they would be compelled to go motherless. Scene on the 


first of June, as I wanted to see Morley 
E. Bones, who was to outfit myself and 
my hunting companions, Messrs. J. C. 
Snyder of Metamora, Ill., and W. O. 
Young of Buckhannon, West Va., on 
our fall hunt. 

On the 2nd of June we left the mouth 
of Sheep Creek and went down the 
Kluane Lake for about twelve miles, 
where we camped. On our way we saw 
several bear tracks, as well as. other 
signs of bears, and things began to 
look a littke more encouraging than 
heretofore. 

On the 4th we continued down the 
Kluane Lake and went as far as Half- 
breed Point, where we again camped 
for the night. Saw a few more bear 
signs. On the 5th we traveled as far 
as the Dukes River, again camping for 
the night. On the 6th we left for the 
Donjek River, passing over the long 
tundrous:summit, a distance of about 
fifteen miles, arriving at the mouth of 
Wade Creek, where we remained for 
the night. This distance traveled to- 
day was twenty-two miles, and is gen- 
erally considered a very hard trip, even 
when the going is good. On the 8th we 
left there, going down the Donjek, and 
established our permanent camp about 
four or five miles below the mouth of 
the Wolverine. 

On the 9th, when Baxter’ was 
perched upon the side of a mountain, 
some three or four miles from camp, 
he discovered by the aid of the binocu- 
lars, a bear feeding down on the river 
bar. We went after her, but by the 
time we had arrived at the place where 
she was first seen, she had changed 
her position, and was feeding along the 
edge of the bank of the river bed, 
vhich obstructed our view of her, and 
upon our approach to the edge of the 








THE LONESOME CUBS AND THEIR DEAD 


Donjek River, Yukon Ter., June 15, 1919. 


bank, and when within about fifteen 
yards of her, she stood up on her hind 
legs, and snarled at us, but as there 
was so much brush between us I could 
not get a safe shot at her. She again 
changed her position, and this time 
‘ame upon the bank, again standing up 
on her hind legs—erect—and again ad- 
monishing us, a d this time with a most 
vicious look. ‘Tais time, while she was 
standing, I fired, breaking her neck the 
first shot. She was killed at a dis- 
tance of nineteen steps. Upon ap- 
proaching her, where she lay dead in 
the brush, it was discovered for the 
first time that she had with her a 
3-months-old cub, and it was no doubt 
for this reason that she had that fight- 
ing look in her face. While taking 
photos of the cub, it was continually 
erying out “mama,” “mama,” in a most 
pitiful manner, but when it heard me 
say, “My wife told me to be sure to 
bring home a cub bear and have it 
mounted whole,” this was more than it 
could stand, so it beat it, with Baxter 
and Sketch after it; but the cub was 
too fleet for them over the marshy, 
tundrous land, so made its permanent 
escape into the mountains after a 30- 
minute chase. 

On the 10th, when Baxter and I were 
on horseback riding up the two or 
three-mile-wide river bar, we saw a 
mother bear and two cubs, or rather 
they saw us, and beat it for the moun- 
tains, making their escape, but not un- 
til I had some very long-range shots 
at their fleeing bodies. Fortunately I 
did not hurt them, for I got another 
chance and with better results after- 
wards, #8 will be recorded in my kill 
on the 15th. Nothing more of import- 
ance was seen until the 15th. 

On that day, when Baxter, Sketch 
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SCENE AS ILLUSTRATED IN 





and I were high up on the side of the 
mountain, about three miles from camp, 
and while looking over the three-mile- 
wide river bar thru the glasses, Baxter 
discovered a bear feeding upon roots 
out upon the bar and some 300 yards 
from the timber. We mounted our 
horses, riding within some 600 yards of 
the bank of the bar. We dismounted, 
leaving Sketch to take care of the 
horses, while Baxter and I went after 
the bear. She had changed her place, 
and instead of feeding was lying down 
sunning herself. She had with her two 
cubs, one of which was lying on her 
neck and the other on her side. We 
approached within eighty or ninety 
yards of them. She was very nervous 
and was continually raising her head 
and looking around, as if watching for 
something. I wanted to avoid shooting 
either of the cubs. and to do so I did 
not have as good a shot as I desired. 
The mosquitoes were awfully bad, so 
bad that it became necessary for me 
to brush them from the front sight, 
where they seemed to prefer to alight, 
and to prevent my taking a good sight. 
After brushing them off the third time 
I concluded to shoot and try to miss 
the cub lying on its mother’s neck. At 
the crack of the gun the cub squalled 
and the mother jumped to her feet and 
gave the cub a slap, which sent him 
some ten feet distant. Then she stood 
up erect on her hind legs, looking di- 
rectly towards me, and growled. I 
fired the second time, killing her. 


Sketch, who had remained back in the 
woods to care for the horses, came up. 
In the meantime I had thought of the 
escape of the cub that got away on the 
9th, and as I did not want any recur- 
rence of that kind, I concluded that I 
would cut three small size clubs, one 
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for each of us, as Weapons of combat 
with the two cubs, which I wanted to 
get, without having to shoot them. The 
securing of the clubs with which to dis- 
able the cubs to prevent their getting 
away was a very wise precaution, for 
they surely would have made their es- 
cape had we not had something of the 
kind. Had a good operator with a 
moving picture apparatus been there 
and got the pictures of the scraps and 
chases between Baxter, Sketch and the 
two cubs, I am sure he could have re- 
ceived several thousand dollars’ for 
them. To see one of the four-months- 
old cubs marching right up to Baxter 
on his hind legs, and Baxter retreating 
in short order, was an amusing sight 
that will always be remembered by me. 
The two cubs were finally overcome by 
drowning them, as I did not want the 
skins mutilated, having promised my 
wife that I would bring home a grizzly 
bear cub, mounted whole, to adorn 
some spot in the parlor. Instead of 
bringing one I am bringing two. 

On the 17th, very late in the evening, 
[ got a shot at a small grizzly while 
feeding on a carcass, also a_ larger 
bear, which had just come out of a 
thicket, both about 125 yards distant 
when shooting. Both got away without 
being seriously wounded, if hit at all. 

On the 18th, when Baxter was in the 
top of a spruce tree, making observa- 
tions with the binoculars, he discovered 
a medium-sized grizzly feeding on the 
river bar some two or more miles down 
the river. Mr. Sketch was with us. We 
mounted our horses and rode _ within 
500 to 600 yards of where the bear was 
feeding, when we dismounted, leaving 
the horses in charge of Sketch. Mr. 
Baxter and I worked towards the bear. 
The stalk was a hard one, as there was 
no cover of any kind. After approach- 
ing within 250 yards of him, we laid 
down to watch him and _ study his 
movements, to see if we could deter- 
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mine what his intentions were, that is, 
whether to come towards us or to go 
from us. He seemed to be very nervous 


and would do most everything. He 
would feed towards us, then away 
from us, then back again; but at no 


time would he feed longer than fifteen 
seconds without sticking his head up as 
high as he could and sniffing, as if he 
scented something. We knew that he 
had not seen, heard or scented us. 
There was a very strong wind blowing 
towards us. It was getting late and 
sometning must be done and that pretty 
soon, so we concluded that when he was 
ating, with his head down that we 
would work rapidly towards him, but 
when he stuck his head up we were to 
be like statues. 

By working in this manner we got 
within 119 yards of him, just as he was 
making his way to the woods. At this 
time Baxter told me that as I could not 
get closer I had better shoot. I then 
took position to shoot. Baxter whistled 
to make him stand up, so I could get a 
better shot, but the peep sight on- the 
gun was full of mud, and I could get 


no sight. However, fortunately, the 
bear did not hear Baxter’s. whistle. 


The sight was quickly cleaned out and 
as the bear was going from me (quar- 


tering), I fired. In an instant he was 
standing on his hind legs, growling and 
biting both fore legs to the bone, and 


looking directly at me. A second shot, 
given him when in his standing posi- 
tion, brought him down. 

The bear was killed at 10:15 
at which time it was misty, 
dark wooded background to 
against. Distance, 119 yards. 

On the 20th, late in the evening, 
while Baxter was up in a tall spruce 
tree, he discovered what he thought to 
be a very large bear, about two miles 
away, and across the Wolverine River 
from us, feeding by the side of an 
alder patch. Baxter and I started for 
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it, leaving Sketch in the spruce tree | 
signal to us as to the bears movement 
We had not gone far when it began | 
rain, and became so dark that we cou! 
see neither Sketch nor the bear after w 
had gotten near to where it wa 
thought to be. But Baxter did see 
small bear go into the alder pate! 
which was across the river. We Starte: 
home in disgust, but met Sketch wit 
the horses, when we concluded that we 
would go across the river in search o 
the big bear. After we had crossed the 
river, we hitched the horses, and care- 
fully made our way thru the alder 
thicket, but were never able to get 
sight of it. However, we did discover 
a small one lying down on a bank on 
the edge of the thicket, which was dis- 
patched with one shot. 

On the 25th we left the Donjek for 
the Genere River, where we were to 
establish another permanent camp. We 
were camped on the Donjek for seven- 
teen days, and it rained at least twelve 
days of this time. Consequently hunt- 
ing was bad for ourselves as we could 
not get out to hunt and the bears would 
not come out to be hunted on account 
of the cold, rainy weather. 

When we left.the Donjek we went up 
the Wolverine River for about twelve 
miles, where we camped for the night 
Here we saw many bear signs, but saw 
no bears. On the 26th we went as far 
as Harris Creek, camping about two 
miles below Tepee Lake. 

On the 27th we left for the Generc 
River, about thirteen miles distant. We 
had been gone from camp about twenty 
minutes, and were on the trail, when 
Baxter, who was in the lead, saw a 
very large grizzly bear in the trail 
coming directly towards him, not more 
than 100 yards distant. Baxter at once 
turned his horse, and running the pack 
horses back, called to me in a most ex- 
cited manner to come quick. I imme 
diately concluded that there must be a 
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‘aur near, aS no other game could be 
illed at that time. I was soon at the 
yp of the hill, from where I could see 
he bear making his get-away as fast 
s he could over the swampy “nigger” 
1eads towards the woods. I at once 
iumped from my horse, taking the gun 
from my scabbard, and fired, which 
made him bite the earth, but he recov- 
‘red very promptly and was soon on 
his feet. However, the second shot 
brought him down for keeps. The dis- 
tance was 181 yards. An examination 
of him showed that one ear had been 
eaten off close down to the skull, that 
there were many scars on him, especial- 
ly on his face and head, which were 
evidences of many a hard-fought battle 
that he had encountered in the past 
with other bears. Not only did he have 
these old scars, but he had _ gun-shot 
wounds in the neck and the hip of re- 
cent date, which was clear evidence 
that some other sport had been trying 
out his gun on him; but I am selfish, 
and glad to say that his aim was not 
good. 

After the killing of the bear, and 
after divesting him of his hide, we pro- 
ceeded on our way and arrived at the 
Genere River the same evening. 

We were camped on the Genere for 
oineteen days, and of this time it 
rained sixteen days. It was here that 
[ sent my religion home to my wife to 
take care of it until my return home. 
as I had become so disgusted that 1 
had endured it about as long as I could. 

From the time we left Bear Creek. 
which was on the 22nd of May, to date 
(July 27th), it rained most of the time— 
in fact, you could depend upon it that 
it would rain at least three out of every 
five days. Every one told me it had 
rained more during that spring than it 
had since the year 1913. The rains 
were cold, which kept the bears back 
in the woods. They would not come 
out on the river flats or bars to feed. 
While on the Generic River we saw 
many bear signs at various places, but 
not a single bear was seen by me. Bax- 
ter did see one about dark one evening. 
but when I arrived he had made his 
get-away. On account of so much rain. 
I got out only three or four evenings 
on the Genere River for short 
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DR. EVANS AND BEAR KILLED ON HARRIS CREEK, NEAR TEPEE LAKE, Y. T. 


hut his horse made only a few steps 
before it was in swimming water. 
When I saw how deep the water was 
at the point from which he had en- 
tered, I made for another crossing, 
which I considered a better ford, and 
here my horse took the water as he 
always did, like a duck, and it was but 
a Short time before I was across the 
river. The bears in the meantime were 


fast escaping, so we ran our horses us 
fast as we dared over the gravel bars; 
in fact, Sketch’s horse did fall down 
and threw him over his head, but for- 
tunately no injury resulted to either 
the horse or Mr. Sketch. In the race 
to head off the bears and to keep them 
from getting into the woods, Sketch did 
succeed in heading off one of the cubs, 
which caused the mother bear to stop 

about every 100 yards, stand on 





hunts. Qn July 14th we left the 
Generc, going as far as the mouth 
of the Kletsan River, where we 
camped for the night. 

On the 15th we traveled to 
North Fork Island, up the White 
River, where we remained until 
July 19th. On the rest of the trip 
from here to McCarthy there were 
many glaciers and _ glacier-mor- 
aines to cross, consequently it 
was necessary that the horses 
should be well shod, the shoes 
containing corks. After we had 
left North Fork Island and had 
covered about eight miles of the 
trail, Baxter spied a bear with 
two cubs feeding out on a har, 
about two miles distant, on the 
north side of White River. He 
called to Sketch, the horse-wrang- 
ler, to go with me to see if I could 
get a shot at them. When we 
arrived at White River and were 
about 300 yards from the bears, 
I started to dismount and take a 
long-range shot, but at this time 
the mother discovered us. She 
stood upon her hind legs, took a 
good look, and then started for 
the woods, some two miles dis- 
tant. I suggested to Sketch that 








her hind legs, look at me and my 
horse, which was making all of 
the time he could, then turn «nd 
take a look for her belated cub. 
This took time and I was gaining 
on her, but she was getting so 
near the woods that it would soon 
hecome necessary, if I were going 
to get a shot at all, to do it at 
once, so I jumped from my horse 
and fired three times, one shot 
taking effect. However, it did not 
seem to cause any serious. wound. 
She got into the thicket, where ] 
was unable to get another view 
of her. About this time I heard 
Sketch call out, saying, “Doctor, 
there comes the cub,” and as I 
turned I saw the cub that had 
been cut off from its mother com- 
ing. I fired two shots at his rap- 
idly disappearing body, but to no 
effect, and he, too, was soon dis- 
appearing in the woods. 

The chase extended about one 
and one-half miles. We now re- 
turned to the trail and soon over- 
took the caravan. We passed over 
the Russell Glacier, which is about 
twelve miles wide, and that even- 
ing arrived at Skolai Basin, where 
we camped for the night. 





we go after them, and he at ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BEAR KILLED ON HARRIS CREEK, On the 21st we passed down 


‘once started across the _ river, 
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Skolai Creek, and over the Nizina 
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Glacier (about five miles across), camp- 
ing at the foot of this glacier. On the 
22nd we went down the Nizina River, 
camping at the mouth of the Chittistone 
River. On the 23d we continued down 
the Nizina River as far as Shorty 
Guinn’s, where we started over Sour- 
dough Hill and arrived at McCarthy 
at about 4 o’clock p. m. 

I was at McCarthy from the 23d of 
July until the 8th of August. While 
here I met Capt. J. P. Hubrick, who 
was at all times ready and willing to 
give any advice and assistance to 
hunters, for which I will always feel 
very grateful. 

Upon our arrival at McCarthy, Bax- 
ter made his camp some two miles out 
of town, where we could enjoy the 
camp life and have all the conveniences 
that we could have secured in town. 
Mr. Baxter was here to meet the H. O. 


Harrison party from California, whom 
he was to outfit on the fal] hunt. 
Here Morley E. Bones was to meet 


Mr. Snyder of Metamora, IIl., and Mr. 
Young of Buckhannon, West Va., my 
prospective hunting companions, and 
men, and outfit us for the fall hunt. 
Everything in the way of conveniences, 
as well as plenty of good food; in fact, 
everything that any one could wish for 
on a hunting trip of this kind, was pro- 
vided. 

The Slims, Donjek, Genere, White 
and Nizina Rivers are very treacherous 
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horse have lost their lives while at- 
tempting to cross them, and especially 
so during the months when the days 
and nights are warm. Then it is that 
the snow on the mountain tops and the 
glaciers melt, furnishing a large amount 
of water to the running streams, I 
have seen horses, not once, but many 
times, washed down stream as far as 
200 to 300 yards, before they could 
safely land. The water is very cold, 
about as cold as ice can make it, and 
it is said that a man could not stay in 
this icy cold water longer than five 
minutes and come out alive. 

Had there not been so much rain dur- 
ing the latter part of May, June and 
the first part of July, I am sure that I 
would have secured some fifteen or 
more bears. All the bears that I killed 
—seven in number on the spring hunt 
—were grizzlies, and I did not see 
either a black or a glacier bear on the 
trip. The largest killed measured from 
root of tail to tip of nose 8 feet and 8 
inches long, and from the toes on one 
front foot to the toes on the other front 
foot, across the shoulder, it was 8 feet 
2 inches, 

In conclusion I wish to say that I 
dislike very much to write articles for 
publication, and would not have writ- 
ten this had I not thought it my duty. 
My sole object is to give information 
to others who may have a hunting trip 
of a similar kind in view. I have stuck 
to the actual facts, and have not at- 





tempted to make a flowery article, o 
say anything that might be misleading. 
Should anyone who may happen to rea‘ 
this story actually be interested in ta} 
ing such a hunt, and will write me at 
my address, Eagle Pass, Texas, I wil! 
take pleasure in giving any further in 
formation that I may be able to. 

In writing my story for the fall hunt 
I will again refer to this story, and 
especially as to the expense of making 
the hunt, as this is something that 
most hunters are desirous of knowing. 

I have said nothing about the gla 
ciers, glacier-moraines, snow-capped 
mountains as well as the scenery gen- 
erally, which I found not only interest- 
ing but very instructive. In my story 
of the fall hunt, I will have something 
to say about the scenery, etc. 








Too Much Work. 


The ‘one-gallous” customer drifted 
into a country store in Arkansas. 

“Gimme a nickel’s worth of asafetida,” 
he drawled. 

The clerk poured it out and pushed 
it across the counter. 

“Charge it,” said the customer. 

‘“What’s your name?” asked the clerk 

“Honeyfunkel.” 

“Take it for nothing,” said the shop 
man. “I wouldn’t write ‘asafetida’ and 


‘‘Honeyfunkel’ for five cents.” 


The End of a Perfect Day 








Being descriptive of what occurred at 
the close of an ideal day’s fly fishing. 














and dangerous, and many a man and 
I sat in a vaulted church. The great 


audience was silent, thoughtful. The 
very atmosphere was conducive to wor- 
ship. Running thru my mind was what 
Emerson had said about the silent 
church being more satisfactory than 
any preaching. Suddenly the silence 
was broken by a single voice, sweet and 
low, yet penetrating, singing: 

“When you come to the end of a perfect 


day 
And sit alone with your thought, 
While the chimes ring out with a carol 
Lav 


For the joy that day has brought.” 

On and on swung the song, until the 
singer, lost to herself, cried in triumph: 
“For mem’'ry has painted this perfect day 

With colors that never fade.” 

And my mind was gone far, far from 
the wonderful church, far from the 
great city with its millions of busy men 
and women, to a little stream in the 
wide North country, a stream which, 
after tortuous windings and _ tortuous 
tumblings, finds peace in the wide bosom 
of. Lake Superior. No jangling bell of 


street car there, or dull roar of hurry- 
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Illustrations by the Author. 


ing feet, but peace and quietness be- 
yond the power of pen to describe, or 
fagged brain to compass. And trout! 
Such trout! But let me to my story. 

I own a little cottage which looks out 
over the blue waters ‘of that greatest 
of inland seas, from which the knowing 
an filch trout, not only the coarse lake 
trout, or namaycush, but true brook 
trout, Salvelinus fontanalis, grown large 
and aldermaniec in its wide habitat. 
While I do fish on the reefs for brook 
trout now and then, just to prove that 
I can do it, more often I turn to the 
wild and tumultuous river which rises 
amid the red hills of the height of land 
and tumbles downward, ever increasing 
in width and depth as smaller creeks 
rush to join it, until it loses its identity 
in the great lake. One cannot flirt and 
play with Lake Superior. It brooks no 
familiarity. .A puff of wind and, presto, 
all is changed, In place of smiling blue 
water, wild and engulfing waves. Don’t 
I know? Don’t WE know? For, have 
not wife and I fought with those great 
waves, buffeting our canoe as a cat 


cuffs a snowflake, until our hands have 
bled and we have been all but exhaust- 
ed. No, no, no Lake Superior angling 
for me unless I am buttressed by a sea- 
going vessel. 


Amid the hills, where my stream 
fights its way with a courage born of 
a deep hope, all is different. Once 


there, let the lake-born gales blow as 
wildly as they please; in the deep val- 
ley they can only toss impotently the 
wide-flung branches of the trees and 
ripple the surface of the water so that 
the “big fellows” will take the offered 
flies more assiduously. Wind is always 
welcome on my river, for it spells good 


fly-fishing. 3ut that is true of any 
trout stream where a_ wide surface 


grows glassy in a calm. Any man can 
eatch trout by dropping a_ heavily 
weighted baited hook in a deep pool and 
sitting down until a fish comes along. 
That does not require skill—simply a 
knowledge of the habits of fish. On the 
other hand, to take trout from a much- 
fished pool requires not only fish knowl- 
edge, but a high rate of skill in addi- 














tion. Personally, I had rather fool one 
trout by taking him on a “counterfeit 
presentment” than take a dozen bait 
fishing. Now understand, I am not crit- 
icizing the bait fisher, for I resort to 
bait if I am in need of food and roilly 
water makes fly-fishing out of the ques- 
tion. However, after insects appear, it 
is very Seldom that I cannot take enough 
to eat on flies. 

Only a year ago we spent two weeks 
in a country where “speckled trout 
would not take artificial flies,’ bait be- 
ing the only thing used—worms, or more 
often a large chunk of chub meat, wired 
to the hook. After watching the modus 
operandi of those fishing with bait, em- 
ploying a large sinker also, I made up 
my mind that I would stick to the flies 
in spite of the many prognostications 
of failure which my resolution brought 
forth. Well, I never returned from my 
angling fishless; indeed, I made good 
eatches, day in and day out, irrespective 
of water and weather conditions. I did 
not catch as many fish as did the bait 
fishers, for when I had caught enough 
for a meal I quit. I proved conclusively 
that those “Simon-pure meat-eaters” 
would take flies. 

So, MY stream ten years ago was 
known as a bait stream by those who 
fished it, a fly-caster seldom, if ever, 
working against its swift current. To- 
day, after warm weather really arrives 
in the North country, that stream is 
the most rewardful stream for the man 
who can handle the lissome rod with a 
little skill. I know of no stream that 
will more quickly inspire in the heart 
of the bait-fisher a great desire to mas- 
ter the gentle art of the fuzzy wuzzies. 
Wide, rocky, tumultuous, with here and 
there head-and-a-half-deep “swims,” and 
just brush and trees enough upon its 
banks to offer shade on a bright day 
and to admonish the eager angler to 
beware the back-cast. Oh, it is perfect, 
just PERFECT! 

The best fishing is about an hour’s 
walk from our cottage, but what is an 
hour’s walk when it is thru fairyland? 
My piscatorial partner is wise in things 
of the out-o’-doors, and together we 
have evolved a little outfit that packs 
comfortably in a small ruck and weighs 
but a few pounds. With a shelter tent 
and pair of blankets added we are pre- 
pared for a week-long trip. The secret 
of going light is found in eliminating 
the superfluous. In all of life the su- 
perfluities are many and the necessities 
few. The reason I turn to the open is 
because I become surfeited with super- 
fluities. Too many “things,” even good 
things,. satiate. Cake tastes better, you 
know, after you have been denied sweet 
stuff. 

When alone I usually begin my day’s 
fishing on the shores of old Superior 
and work my way upstream, a long, 
tard and sometimes fruitless wade, be- 
ause the lower reaches of the river are 

road and shallow, with a few deep 

les away off under the willows, hard 

» penetrate with a fly; but such rain- 

»w and brown trout as sometimes rise 

the adventurous fisherman’s fly! 
vords are cold and inadequate things. 
am willing to press against two miles 
stiff current, my feet sinking into 

x or eight inches of loose sand every 

ep, just to connect up with one such 

onster. What matter if nine times 
it of ten he tangles the line in the 

‘ush and escapes? The tenth time he 

iils and I win. When my piscatorial 

irtner is along we usually cut out that 
rst fishing, hit the river at the head 

* the “shallows” and work up, of 

urse. For no _ wise _ fly-fisherman 
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A RAINY DAY. 
“On the rainy day there is always tinkering to do and that is half of the fun of life in my cottage.” 


fishes MY stream with the current. 
Where he cannot climb thru the down- 
rushing flood he crawls around on the 
bank. It is strenuous work at the best, 
and the man who keeps it up all day 
will find his warm blankets welcome at 
night. 

Perhaps nowhere else in all the world 
does Nature conspire to create such per- 
fect days as in the Northland—that is, 
when she bends all her energies to the 
job. Ordinarily she is so busy else- 
where that the Northland gets the left- 
overs, but now and then she concen- 
trates up there, and the result is sun- 
shine of gold, air of wine, sky of ame- 
thyst, clouds of—Lord help me, I am 
stuck! 

Wife and I made our way slowly up- 
ward, stopping often to take a picture 
or discuss some beauteous vista, forget- 
ting for the time the chief end of man- 
kind—fishing. And yet that, too, IS 
fishing. At one spot where the water 
aan down thru a mass of broken 
boulders I set up the camera, deter- 
mined to transfer to a dry plate some 
of the wonderments, but alas! how in- 
adequate black and white. Directing 
my piseatorial partner to fasten on a 
large Silver Doctor, for it was my pur- 
pose to take a ‘“close-up’—something 





she “hates,” by the way—and I thought 
that ornate bunch of feathers would 
show in the picture. With my head 
swathed in the black cloth I directed 
her to “back up,” “move right,” “move 
left,” ete. ete. She was more intent 
on following my directions than she was 
on her fishing, the Silver Doctor. bob- 
bing here and there on the current. Sud- 
denly there was a flash in the water, 
a quickly straining rod and an excited 
squeal from “P. P.” I never worked 
more rapidly with the plate machine in 
my life. Slammed in a plate-holder— 
I had the focus, you see—and made an 
exposure. In such water even a three- 
quarter-pound trout will do _ things 
a-plenty. I trembled for my light rod, 
“Pp. P.” being somewhat excited and 
rushing the battle unwisely, but every- 
thing held and at last she brought her 
catch to the net. Then I took my “close- 
up” hard by a magnificent clump of 
butterfly weed, a picture “P. P.” “just 
hates,” but one that I like. 

Many were the pictures we took that 
day, for which purpose I had packed 
along my heavy plate machine, as well 
as the regular 3-A film camera. Some- 
how pictures are as valuable a catch as 
trout, for long after the fish have been 
eaten or given away the pictures re- 














SURPRISED! “* * * SUDUENLY THERE WAS A FLASH ON THE WATER, A QUICKLY STRAIN- 
ING ROD, AND AN EXCITED SQUEAL FROM ‘P. P.’” 
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A CLOSE-UP. 


Then I took my ‘close-up’ hard by a 
magnificent clump of butterfly weed, a picture 
‘P. P.’ ‘just hates,’ but one that I like.’ 


main a constant reminder of the Per- 
fect Day. But picture-taking does in- 
terfere woefully with fishing! 

Where a ledge of rock has been thrust 
up athwart MY river, the whole volume 
of water plunges over in an eight-foot 
torrent. A deep pool has been mined 
out of the solid rock below, the result 
of centuries of wear. Needless to add, 
there big trout are sometimes found; 
more than once I have made my day’s 
catch of fish right there. Five one- 
pound fish are enough for me any day. 
On the “Perfect Day” “P. P.” fished it 
first, while I tried to take a picture— 
a difficult operation because of the tree- 
crowned, beetling bluffs upon either side 
shutting out the light. Then she wan- 
dered on upstream, casting a careless fly 
here and there, but more intent upon 
the wild beauties surrounding. 
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My big camera packed and safely fas- 
tened to my pack, I prepared to follow 
“Pp. Pp.” I paused to study the whirling 
currents in the pool. “Ought to be a 
trout there,” I remarked to myself, re- 
membering “P. P.’s” failure to get a 
rise. I laid aside my pack so that my 
arm could have freer play, attached a 
single fly to my leader, a No. 16 Royal 
Coachman, and cast it off into the deep 
cave beneath the rock at the left. The 
wild currents grabbed at it, tossed it 
hither and yon on the surface, sucked 
it back to the very edge of the down- 


rushing water, and I thought it was 
about to be drawn under when it was 


seized from behind and sent spinning 
like a live thing along the outer or left 
edge of the current. There was a flash 
of silver shot with carmine. “A rain- 
bow,”, I breathed, “and a monster!” 
There was no need to strike; the fish 
had attended to that. I was fast in the 
largest rainbow I had ever seen in wild 
water. There was little that I could 
do save hold the rod and hope. The 
pool was too small, too circumscribed, 
for such a fish. Twice he attempted 
to go up thru the fall, once making the 
second shelf or step. From the first I 
had no hopes of winning. From the 
first I felt that it was written in the 
Book of Fates that he should escape. 
Oh, but I wanted him! Never since 
“Pp, P.” consented to fish with me for 
life have I wanted anything so badly. 
S3ut why prolong the story? It is mis- 
ery for me, even now. Yes, the little 
hook broke. “Oh, yes, I know all about 
that, ‘the big one that got away.’” 
Please don’t, it hurts. 

I overtook “P. P.” ambling along, pay- 
ing more attention to birds and butter- 
flies than she did to fish, but we had 
enough for the little cook kit and some 
to take back to the cottage at night. 
Then we prepared our dinner in a little 
open glade amid the trees just above 
the river, while the birds gathered to 
scrape an acquaintance. We took plen- 
ty of time to eat, rest and play; then, 
“Pp. P.” electing to remain behind and 
tat, I went on upstream, adding some 
good fish to my then somewhat meager 
cateh. 





DINNER! 


“* #* * Then we prepared our dinner in 


while the birds gathered to scrape an acquaintance. 


a little open glade amid the trees just above the river, 


” 





It is not until midday that fly-fishi: g 
becomes real good on MY stream. Cx 
trary to most experience, the high hou-s 
are from noon to 4 o’clock. Some days, 
hot and still, it is not until the long 
shadows reach out from the western 
banks that the rise takes place, but hy 
and large, give me the middle of the 
day. Fishing in the high light one must 
fish fine and far off, for the fish are 
shy and quick to take alarm. Tapered 
leader and small flies are a necessity. 
A knowledge of the habits of the three 
fish found—eastern brook, brown and 
rainbow—is also a necessity. Instine- 
tively, I know where the fish lie—a rain- 
bow, just outside the swift current; « 
brown, in the deep pool, just where the 

@®wvater rushes in; the brook, below rocks 
and off under the leaning willows where 
the current sets steadfastly in. A mossy 
log jammed amid the rocks always spells 
a fish, but beware and cast below, lest 
the current throws the flies in under 
the log. Oh, there is much to learn 
about fish and fishing, tackle and its 














UNCONSCIOUS. 
‘P. P.’ fished it first, while I tried 
to take a picture, a difficult operation because of 
the tree-crowned, beetling bluffs upon either side 
shutting out the light.” 
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fine points, all of which goes to muke 
up ANGLING. 

We made our way homeward in the 
gloaming to partake of a hearty fish 
supper by the light of our oil lamps. 
after which we sat on the broad porch 
which faces old Superior and watched 
the lighthouses flashing red and white 
signals out over the water, the little 
stars winking back hilariously from 
above. Away out a big steamer swep! 
along, its many electric lights twinkling 
gloriously, while the gentle murmur 0! 
its band came whispering over the wate: 
to us. But we would not change plac« 
with those votaries “tipping the ligh 
fantastic” out there; they were seekin 
pleasure; we had found it. The big di) 
per hung perpendicular in the sky whe 
at last we sought our blankets, mu! 
muring: 

“Do = think what the end of a perfe« 

Can a to a tired heart, 

When the sun goes down with a flamin 


ray, 
And the dear friends need not part.” 
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It happened that at noon on a day 
n early October, Fred and I hopped off 
he Clear Lake Lumber Company’s 
jerkwater train at the town of Big 
Falls, Ore. We found our guide Wamp 
(M. H. Wampler) and his Airedale ter- 
rier Bounce, waiting for us at the sta- 
tion. Fred’s cousin, George, was also 
there, having come from Montana to 
join the party. 

We were off the next morning. It 
was delightful, the twenty-mile ride up 
the river on that September afternoon. 
The dense forest of evergreen lined the 
shore without interruption. We saw an 
oceasional sand-hill crane, and late in 
the afternoon we saw two bald eagles 
in the top of a tall dead pine at the 
water’s edge. They evidently were not 
acquainted with man and his powers 
of destruction, for they sat on their 
perch until we had disappeared up the 
river. 

We arrived at Wamp’s ranch at sun- 
down. His two boys already had the 
horses in the corral, and supper was 
ready. We negotiated+ the victuals, 
smoked a pipe, and spread our blankets 
on the floor of the large room, to 
dream of the trophies which decorated 
the walls all about us. 

We were awakened at daybreak by 
Wamp’s call, “Breakfast is ready! 
Come and get it!” Two of the horses 
had escaped from the corral in the 
night, and this, together with the usual 
delays that are incidental to the first 
day’s start, held us up for some hours. 
We finally got started at noon, with 
thirty miles to make that day. We 
were to cross the divide to the other 
side of the Cascade Mountains. The 
sky was overcast, and it looked like 
rain. 

We reached the summit of the divide 
at dusk, and rode into a blinding snow- 
storm. We were still twelve miles 
from our proposed camp, but there was 
neither pasture nor water on top of 
the summit, so we voted to finish the 
distance, especially since there was a 
comfortable log cabin in prospect at 
our destination on the South Fork. To 
warm our feet, we all got off and 
walked, leading our horses. AS we 
descended, the snow changed into rain. 
The night was the blackest that I have 
ever seen, so black that one could not 
see the hand before the face, or the 
horse’s head. But the good mountain 
ponies knew where they were going. 
We gave them the rein and they pushed 
heroically on, seemingly following the 
trail by instinct, and knowing that they 
vould reach good pasture at the bot- 
om. We had but one mishap, when 
fred was dragged from his horse by 
he branches of a fallen tree which was 
verhanging the road. But no harm 
vas done, and we arrived at the cabin 
nm the South Fork at 10 o’clock. It 
ad been a strenuous day, but when 
ve had a pot of hot coffee, and sat 
round the fireplace drying our clothes, 
ve agreed that it was well we had not 
amped out on the trail. 

It was the usual trapper’s cabin, It 
vould not have appealed to some of 
ur fastidious city friends, but it was 
varm and dry, and it looked good to 
is. Fourteen by twenty, a window at 
me end and a door at the other, with 
og walls, shake roof, and dirt floor, it 
ad been built by Wamp under a per- 
nit from the forestry service. Here 
Vamp finds shelter in the winter, when 
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he is trapping and reading Uncle Sam’s 
snow and water gauges. Except for a 
handful of shingle nails, the forest had 
furnished everything. The door was 
split from logs, the hinges were of 
buckskin, and the window had no glass, 
but a deerskin awning, which was 
propped out in fair weather to admit 
the light. 

We were up at daybreak the next 
morning. We had seen a number of 
very fresh deer tracks in the snow the 
day before, and were of course anxious 
to get the first deer. Wamp had said 
that he would show us thirty deer on 
the trip, and we were “from Missouri.” 

I went out with Wamp in the after- 
noon, and succeeded in shooting the 
first buck. We had been out all after- 
noon and had seen a number of does, 
but no bucks. As twilight was ap- 
proaching we decided to return to camp. 
Wamp cut over the hill to look at the 
horses, and I turned back along the 
trail toward camp. In still hunting for 
deer, you are likely to meet success 
when you least expect it. So I was still 
keeping an eye open to right and left, 





FISHING WAS GOOD ON THE SOUTH FORK. 


when I saw a buek standing at the 
edge of a thicket. He was facing me 
and I could see only the head and ears. 
In fact, in the falling darkness, I had 
to look twice to determine if it were 
a deer. I shot him in the throat with 
my .25 Remington Special, and he fell 
in his tracks. He was a_ two-point 
buck, and in poor color. I gutted him, 
and hung the careass in a fir tree, re- 
moving a hind quarter, which I car- 
ried to camp on my back. I tied my 
bandana handkerchief to the carcass, 
altho night prowlers are not common in 
these mountains, and the deer was too 
high for a coyote to reach. 

We spent a number of pleasant days 
at the South Fork. Altho it rained a 
good deal, it was a warm, soft rain, not 
at all disagreeable as long as we had 
a dry cabin for a retreat. The fishing 
is good in the South Fork, and I would 
rather cast a fly for trout than eat 
them. I like to eat trout, too. The 
South Fork is my ideal for a_ trout 
stream—eight to ten yards wide and 
six to twelve inches deep—just big 
enough to cast across, and wide enough 








to avoid the bushes, deep enough 
for good pools, and shallow enough 
to wade across. You can take either 
shore, or walk down the middle of the 
stream. I walk down myself, but will 
not debate the question here. 

Altho tracks were quite plentiful on 
the South Fork, we had seen few deer, 
partly because they stayed in the 
thickets to get shelter from the rain. 
The bucks were particularly scarce, and 
apparently had not yet come down from 
the high places. The rains having now 
ceased, we decided to move up to 
higher ground, so we left the South 
Fork, and pushed on up to the high 
ridges above the Middle Fork. 

Arriving on top of Soldier Mountain, 
we discovered a small meadow and a 
spring of water. The deer signs had 
been very plentiful for several miles 
back. Bear signs, too, were surprising- 
ly fresh and plentiful, of which fact the 
airedale, Bounce, was not slow to take 
notice. We turned our horses loose in 
the meadow and pitched our camp by 
the spring, to try our luck at this place. 
It was a lucky camp indeed, and 
“Lucky Camp” we named it. 

Having shot one deer already, I was 
delegated to stay in camp the next 
morning to arrange the camp, cut wood 
and cut fir boughs for the beds. I 
will here suggest that whenever yon 
get a first-class, congenial guide, treat 
him as one of your party. It will pay 
you well. When he gets up in the 
morning at daybreak and cooks the 
breakfast, then walks over the moun- 
tains with you all morning so that you 
may shoot a dear, then, when you have 
loafed around camp all afternoon, 
while the guide caught a horse and 
went after your game, don’t expect him, 
when he gets back at dusk, to fetch 
wood and water, make the fire, cook 
supper and wash the dishes while you 
sit with your back up against a tree. 
In other words, don’t expect him to be 
a combined guide and pack horse. In 
congratulating our party on a success- 
ful hunt, a guide once told me the fol- 
lowing story: 

The year before he had taken out a 
party of disagreeable, crabbed, abusive 
fellows, who drank intoxicants be 
sides. They used him like a servant 
and a pack horse. He took one of them 
out the first day and got him a deer. 
At supper that night, when the guide 
helped himself to the fruit that had 
been prepared, he was rudely told to 
“Put that down; we don’t pack fruit 
up here for guides.” Did they shoot 
any more deer? They did not. The 
mild-mannered guide walked them over 
the roughest places he could find for 
four days, carefully avoiding the deer. 
Then they went home, footsore, ex- 
hausted and _ disappointed. Moral: 
Leave the booze at home and treat 
your guide like a man. 

Well, as I have said above, I stayed 
at home to arrange the camp. The 
guide, Wamp, having assured us that 
he could show us thirty deer in this 
vicinity within a week, started at day- 
break with Fred to find them. They 
returned at 10 o’clock, Fred bearing 
a two-point buck on his back, which he 
insisted on carrying in himself. The 
buck was in the blue, and in fine con- 
dition. They had seen seventeen deer, 
mostly does and fawns. 

The next day George went up the 
ridge with Wamp, while Fred and I 
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went down the ridge together. We had 
been out but ten minutes, when we 
saw a buck, a doe and two fawns, at a 
distance of 400 yards. Sut they 
scented us at the same moment and 
were off before we could get a_ shot. 
A half hour later we were walking 
thru a most beautiful glade. The giant 
fir trees towered 200 feet into the air, 
while on the ground only a few ferns 
were scattered here and there in the 
semi-darkness of the thick forest. A 
doe stepped into view, stopped, and 
stared in our direction inquisitively. 
We stood absolutely still. She ap- 
proached a few feet, a fawn at her 
heels. She gave a warning snort, but 
they were not afraid, for another doe 
stepped into view, then three more 
fawns. They approached little by little, 
the does snorting now and then to warn 
the fawns, but the little fellows paid 
no heed to their mothers. They trotted 
about, played with one another, and 
now and then one of them would reach 
up with the hind foot and scratch him- 
self behind the ear. They slowly ap- 
proached until they were within fifty 
yards of us, when they suddenly took 
fright, and in an instant all had dis- 





GEORGE HAD A 4-POINT BUCK ON HIS BACK. 


appeared over the hillside at our right. 
We called it a very successful morning, 
and returned to camp. 

We had heard several 
morning, and at 1 o’clock 
returned, George bearing 
buck on his back. 

We had now each shot a buck, and 
Wamp, having located the whereabouts 
of a bear, was anxious to put in a day 
hunting old Bruin. I was desirous of 
trying my luck for trout in the Middle 
Fork, which flowed at the bottom of a 
deep cafion two miles to the north. 

“Go down there,” said Wamp, “and 
throw in your fly, and I'll guarantee 
you will be the first white man that 
ever fished in that spot.” So I went 
fishing and the other three, with the 
dog Bounce, went after the bear. 

The descent to the stream was ex- 
ceedingly steep, but I was well re- 
warded. Altho the best of the trout 
season was long past, the fish in the 
Middle Fork did not seem to observe 
any season. Snapping at artificial 
flies was apparently a new sport for 


shots in the 
the Nimrods 
a four-point 
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them, for they often rose in twos and 
threes when I cast. I had _ hardly 
fished an hour, when a bear appeared 
at the waters edge across the stream; 
he saw me and walked back into the 
timber. I had no arms except my .22 
long-rifle pistol, which I carried in the 
hope of seeing a grouse. I hardly cared 
to tackle Bruin with this weapon, so 
I continued the more peaceful sport of 


fishing. At noon my creel was nearly 
full, and after eating my biscuit and 


piece of venison, I crossed the stream 
to explore the place where I had seen 
the bear. 

The black bear of the Cascade 
Mountains is absolutely harmless, ex- 
cept when you surprise a female with 


cubs. He lives almost entirely on roots, 
berries and larvae. He should be pro- 
tected, but is not. I found plenty of 
bear signs across the stream, and 
Bruin had apparently been here for 
some time. Reecrossing the river, I 


went back up the mountain, and arrived 
at camp at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The three bear hunters were already 


there. The dog had treed a_ brown 
bear, which Fred had shot with his .35 


Remington automatic. The fur was in 
very good condition, and that night we 


had bear steaks for supper. Then we 
sat around the fire and told bear 
stories until bed time. I related my 


bear experiences, and we decided to go 
back to the place on the morrow and 
hunt for my bruin. 

We arose at daybreak, as usual and 


got an early start. We took a pack 
horse with us, so that in case we got 
any game we would not again have to 
make the arduous descent to the river. 
Without a pack horse it would have 
been impossible to carry a deer or a 
bear up that steep incline. Besides, we 


took with us a little food, thinking we 
might wish to stay out over night. 
Arriving at the bottom, we crossed 
the stream and put in the day in an 
effort to locate the bear. Without good 


dogs a bear is a difficult animal to 
find and one can be in a good bear 


country for weeks without getting a 
glimpse of one. The Airedale Bounce 
was a young dog with little experience. 
At dusk, having failed to locate the 
trail, we decided to camp for the night. 
Up at daybreak, we found that the 
bear had been close to our camp in the 
night. We put the dog on the fresh 
trail at once and came up to the bear 
in half an hour. I shot her behind the 
shoulder with my .25 Remington Spe- 
cial, and with a heave and a cough she 
rolled over dead. The bullet had gone 
clear thru the body. She was a large 
black bear, with an unusually good fur, 
which was surprising at this season of 
the year, as the bear’s fur is usually 
best in the spring time. We placed 
3ruin on the pack horse and returned 
to our camp on the mountain. 

There was now only one thing lack- 
ing—I had not killed a buck with a 
good head. We decided that I should 
try to get a good one, and we would 
then shoot no more. Under the law we 
were allowed to shoot three bucks each, 
but we were seventy miles from the 
railroad, and already had nearly as 
much game as we could pack out. 

“Wamp,” I said, ‘can I get a four- 
point head equal to George’s?” 

Wamp laughed. “If you are good for 
a ten-mile hike in the morning I'll try 
to get you a head equal to the two of 
theirs.” And he did it. 


Up at 4 o’clock, we breakfasted at 
4:30, and started into the woods at 
once. There are four ways of hunting 





deer—(1) driving with dogs, (2) lyin. 
in wait, (3) tracking, (4) still hunting. 
Driving with dogs is the least interes: 


ing, and is seldom practiced in the 
West. Lying in wait at a deer trail or 


a spring is not the highest type of 
sport, but is warranted in open coun- 
try where it is almost impossible to ap- 
proach the game. But these methods 
cannot compare with tracking and still 
hunting. The senses of hearing and 
smell are exceedingly acute in the deer, 
and to follow a buck in the snow until 
you overtake and shoot him, or to ap- 
proach and shoot a deer in the woods 
before he has discovered you—this is 
the most fascinating of all sport. 

As I said above, Wamp and I started 
at daybreak. I carried my .25 Reming- 
ton Special and Wamp had a Luger 
pistol at his side. We wore clothing 
of a sombre hue, with rubber pacs and 
mackinaw trousers. Khaki clothing is 
objectionable because of the swishing 
noise that it makes when walking thru 
bushes. In still hunting it is necessary 
to be exceedingly quiet, for where the 
timber is thick you will have to ap- 
proach quite close to your game be- 
fore you will see it. If any unusual 





THE SPOT WHERE THE AUTHOR SHOT HIS 


5-POINT BUCK. 


noises are made the game will take to 
flight before you see it, and then, in the 
timber, your chances are small. Always 
walk against the wind, for if a deer 
gets your scent it is all off. Walk 
slowly and keep a keen lookout to the 
front and both sides. 

At 10 o’clock we had walked five or 
six miles without a shot, having seen 
only a single doe with a fawn. I was 
hot, tired, hungry and a little peevish 
at the prospect of returning empty 
handed, when we turned down the edge 
of a tiny meadow with the hope of find- 
ing water for our lunch. We were keep- 
ing a sharp lookout, as always, when 
Wamp suddenly stopped and whispered 
in a low voice, “There he stands.” 

I stopped instantly and, glancing 
across the meadow, saw, half hidden 
under a small fir tree and facing us, 
the finest buck I have ever seen. Wamp 
glared at me out of the corner of his 
eye with fierce expectancy. I aimed 
at the base of the throat and the rifle 
spoke. 

“Got him!” yelled the old guide and 
seized me by the hand. The deer 
wheeled about, crashing into the woods. 
I rushed forward and fell. Wamp laid 
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restraining hand on my _ shoulder. 
‘Wait a minute,” he said, and sat down 
nd loaded his pipe. My hunger, weari- 
ess and thirst were all gone. “Sit 
lown a minute,” said Wamp, “there may 
he another one there. He won’t go far.” 
We sat there a minute and then walked 
over. The trail of blood was wide and 
heavy and we found him dead fifty 
yards from where he was shot. He 
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weighed 200 pounds and was in fine 
condition. The head was magnificent, 
with five points on one side and six on 
the other. 

The next day we returned with the 
pack horse and carried him in. He faces 
me from the wall of my den and when 
I sit before my fireplace and look up 
I see him in the mountains, standing 
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Beefsteak and Brook 


Why should anyone even mention 
such luxuries as beefsteak and brook 
trout in these times of high cost of liv- 
ing when the plain foods and the neces- 
saries for human existence are what 
most of us have to strive for now. Still, 
the most choice food, be it steak or 
brook trout, when taken as regular diet, 
becomes monotonous, clogs the appetite, 
and that, often, in a surprisingly short 
time. Do you think you could enjoy 
steak as a regular and exclusive meat 
diet twice a day for six months; would 
you relish it in that way at the end of 
a year? How about brook trout twice 
a day for six months, those crisp, 
browned trout that have been rolled in 
corn meal and fried to a turn, just 
twice a day, every day, for six months 
—could you stand them, even as well as 
you could the canned meat in the army? 
My word for it, you would be clamor- 
ing for a change before the _ second 
month had passed. The system requires 
a change in diet, you say; so does the 
fickleness of an educated palate. But 
as the gentleman from Boston might 
say, this is not to be a dissertation on 
dietetics. Bring on the soup, Waiter, 
and let’s get started, if there is to be 
anything of fish and fishing in this 
story. 

It all happened in that great vacation 
place, Glacier National Park, in the 
month of August, 1919, and the particu- 
lar water where the rumpus occurred 
was Two Medicine Lake. Whether this 
lake got its name from Indians in time 
remote, when it is said that 
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buy, anything that will enable them to 
catch fish—the kind to gladden the 
heart of a sporting goods store when 
they are seen coming in the front door. 

Our own preliminaries for this trip 
need not be discussed. Howard Hin- 
man of Kalispell, Mont., and yours truly 
had years of fishing experience behind 
us; in short, we belonged in the class 
of experienced anglers just mentioned. 
We had been told that trout, and. they 
were large ones, were rising to Profes- 
sor and Gray Hackle flies, tied on No. 
4 or 6 hooks; also we knew the loca- 
tions where we were told that big trout 
had been caught, but perhaps it was 
premonition, or something vague, that 
caused us to take along a can of grass- 
hoppers. So, like a thing already ac- 
complished, we started out with enthu- 
siasm and in confidence to bring back 
as many large trout as we wanted—it 
was only a question of how many we 
wanted. 

I believe that no one can fish Two 
Medicine Lake, whether with failure 
or success, without having pleasant 
recollections of the place—this beau- 
tiful mountain lake of clear, cold wa- 
ter, the shadow reflections of trees and 
mountains upon its waters, the wild 
grandeur of the place, the majestic 
mountains of Rockwell and Rising Wolf 
ascending almost abruptly from _ its 
shores, the picturesque : buildings, built 
after the Swiss chalet type, nestled on 
shore at the lower end of the lake; 
the whole cast leaves an impression 
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under that fir tree at the edge of the 
little meadow. 

Note.—The guide, “Wamp,” of this 
story is a first-class man. He is, as 
before stated, M. H. Wampler, and his 
address is Odessa, Ore., via Klamath 
Falls. 

Note.—Where South Fork and Middle 
Fork appear reference is made to the 
Rogue River. 





Trout 


that lives and brightens with time. 

On the afternoon that we started out 
to fish this lake, I remember, we did a 
good deal of talking until we reached 
the fishing grounds; after that we did 
a good deal of fishing and not much 
talking. The shore line of Two Medi- 
cine Lake in many places drops off sud- 
denly and sharply into deep water. Our 
plan was to wade along shore as deep 
as we could go, and then cast out over 
the deep water. In this way we were 
at no time, any time, any great distance 
apart. As time wore on we talked less 
and fished more; we tried every artifi- 
cial fly and spinner in our rather small 
menagerie, but the trout we hooked were 
few and small and our grasshoppers 
brought no better success. We talked 
things over; naturally, it was the wrong 
time of day, the wind wasn’t right, the 
water was too clear, and there was too 
much natural fish food; or perhaps we 
were not in the right place to get the 
large trout. Every reasonable excuse 
why we did not hook 9 large trout came 
to mind, and then a thing happened that 
put all these well-meant excuses on the 
junk pile. 

We were standing together on the lee 
side of a curve in the shore line; the 
water was smooth all about us, and 
clear; we had noticed a number of 
small trout six to nine inches in length 
at times follow our flies and grasshop- 
pers as we drew in the lines, not satis- 
fied to strike, but at least interested. 
I was watching one of these little trout 
following my “hopper to with- 





two rival medicine lodges were 

the same time pitched upon 
its shores, or whether perhaps 
some modern angler tried to 
lime it does not matter. I 
know that had we tried to 
hime it that day in August it 
\ould have been christened at 
leist Ten or Twelve Medicine 
Like, and all our medicine was 
bid at that. 

Now, hundreds of tourists 
Vv sit this lake every summer. 
S me are experienced anglers 
\ th a full supply of fishing 
») raphernalia and heads filled 
\ th the idea that nothing in 

shape of fish can avoid 
m. Others are without ex- 
Pp cienee, but with the desire 
fish, willing to try, and to 








TWO MEDICINE LAKE. 


in ten feet of where we stood, 
when Hinman, looking at his 
own line, said: “For Heaven’s 
sake, look at the size of that 
trout! If he takes my hook 
he will sure smash things” 
and there, swimming along lei- 
surely at a short distance, was 
a trout fully twenty inches 
long. We got our lines over 
in that direction in a hurry, 
but the fish paid no attention 
and slowly disappeared into 
deep water. “Well, Hinman, 
they’re here, all right; that is 
proof of it,’ I said. “Some 
thing is wrong that we ean’t 
raise the big ones.” 





And for another hour that 
evening we had the aggravat- 
ing pleasure of seeing trout 
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eighteen to twenty-four inches in length 
moving about in the deep water. We 
stood perfectly still and would watch 
a big trout come as close as ten or fif- 
teen feet. These fish would come to 
the edge of deep water and seemed to 
travel parallel with it, tho they appar- 
ently were not in search of food. Sev- 
eral times a large trout followed a fly 
or grasshopper a few feet, but only one 


large trout, about sixteen inches long, 
did we catch that afternoon, and our 


total catch was only five trout, four of 
them being what I call back-door trout 
—the kind you would rather take in 
thru the back door of a hotel than thru 
the front door. There was nothing for 
us to do but to return to the hotel. We 
simply couldn’t get those big trout to 
strike, our one consolation being that 
we knew large trout were there and 
that in some way we ought to be able 
to catch them. 

The lake was blessed with only one 
rowboat, which was constantly in use, 
more often for boat-riding purposes 
than for fishing, and when not in use 
it had been spoken for, it seemed, hours 
und days in advance. Whenever this 
boat was beached the oars for it dis- 
appeared in almost magical fashion. It 
was apparent that the thing to 
do, if you wanted to use that 
boat, was to get those oars, 
hide them under your bed and 
keep your room locked. We 
failed to get the use of this 
valuable boat, much as we 
should like to have had it, to 
explore the upper part of the 
lake. 

The next morning Hinman 
and I parted, Hinman return- 
ing to where we had fished the 
day before and I, after many 
explanations dwelling on my 
exhibition of fishing the day 
before, secured permission of 
my friend, Titus Ulke, he of 
botanical knowledge and fame, 
to accompany him and fish the 
Two Medicine River, which 
looked good below the _ lake. 
There are two things that will 
always come to my mind first 
when I think of Titus Ulke of 
Washington, D. C. One is his 
genial smile and pleasant manner, and 
the other is a little incident that hap- 
pened on the morning we fished the 
Two Medicine River. This river is fed 
by waters of the Two Medicine Lake, 
which is largely glacial and melting 
snow. The water is very cold and there 
are some fine fishing holes in the lower 
stretches of the river. I waded the 
stream and Mr. Ulke fished from the 
bank. He made faster time than I and 
[I lost track of him for about an hour. 
When next I saw him he was standing 
on a large boulder that extended over 
a deep pool. In order not to cause dis- 
turbance I went around him and fished 
the next hole below, just around a 
bend. In five minutes I was back, and 
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just below the lake; also some tro 
not many and not large, but I am s 
that he enjoyed them for breakfast. 
Upon returning to the lake the ro 
boat was nowhere in sight; neither 1 
Hinman; he hadn’t returned. It m 
have been an hour later when I saw 
little man wading along the shore 
the lake, willows extended out over t! 
water where he was, and as he @an 
toward us we could see the white wat 
fly as he plunged thru the shallow 
then we saw that he was wearing h 
boots and that he was carrying some- 
thing. It was Hinman, and it was soor 
evident that the thing he was carrying 
was a string of fish—no, not a string. 
just a common, good-sized forked wi! 
low. And now he was among us, or 
rather we surrounded him, and those 
fish—eastern brook trout (Fontinalis), 
every one of them, but only ten of them. 
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A FEW EASTERN BROOK TROUT 17 TO 22 IN. 
IN LENGTH. 


bless my blooming eyes, there stood and the ten weighed twenty-two pounds 
Ulke on the boulder, naked as a new- and ten ounces. “Ye gods and big 
born babe. Had my old eyes failed me _ fishes!” this time, if you please. Ques- 
entirely? Was I seeing things, or, by tions on bait used, locality fished, cain- 


any possible chance, had something eras, ete., were now in order and in 
gone wrong with the transmission in evidence. 


Ulke’s head? He had just climbed out 
from a plunge into that ice-cold water. 
But even as these thoughts crowded 


“And how did you do it, Hinman? 
And Hinman, now surrounded by nu- 
merous and newly acquired friends, im- 
portant as tho he might have 
been a young bride or a newly 
elected senator, spoke as fol- 
lows: “I used beefsteak—just 
plain, raw beefsteak,” and im- 
mediately some of the newly 
acquired friends left, apparent- 
ly te gather in the local sup- 
ply of beefsteak—the laws 
against profiteering had _ not 
yet reached this place. “Yes, 
fellows,” Hinman _ repeated, 
“just plain, raw beefsteak, cut 
in strips about two inches long 
and half an inch wide, on a 
large-size hook, No. 20 or 22 
snelled hook, passing the hook 
thru several different places 
so it would stay hooked. I! 
put a light sinker on my line 
so I could throw it out and 
fished into deep water, throw- 
ing my bait out thirty or 
forty feet, letting it gradually 
sink, and then repeating, and 
when one of those big fellows 
took the bait it was some fight with 
a fly rod. But I spent most of my 
lime walking along shore searching for 
the good places. I only put in about 
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THE TEN WEIGHED 22 LBS 10 OZS. 
into my head he looked toward me and 
instantly his genial smile cleared away 
all doubt. 


“How’s the water?’ I asked. “Fine, to ot tees Mee artes See 
fine; best thing of the whole trip. I z sang - mae. eer 
result: twenty-two pounds and_ ten 


dropped my pocket-knife and went in 
after it,” he replied. Which further con- 
firms the belief that to fish is not all 
there is to fishing. 


ounces of trout, eastern brook trout, iD 
two or three hours!’ Oh, you plain 
steak—not a T-bone or porterhouse, but 
just plain steak. If we had only known 


I took four trout, twelve to fifteen it the day before when those big fel- 
inches long, from the Two Medicine lows were swimming around in front of 
River that morning and returned to the US! And, oh, visions! to think that that 
lake to make one more effort to get Pleasant little cashier at the Chalets 

ad give s ay before, 
the use of the valuable rowboat. I had given us the cue the day befor 


i , ag Saying at the time, “Did you ever try 
will not say anything about Ulke’s catch agg. Se : 


: ; é raw beef?” But we had not deigned 
that morning, but it would be unfair to to accept the advice. The idea—try 
him not to mention that he caught a raw beefsteak for brook trout! Such 
nice grayling in Two Medicine Pond, poor, unfortunate ignorance! 
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N December, 1897, the writer of this 

note, Mr. John B. Burnham, killed 
a very large dog timber wolf near Fort 
Selkirk on the Yukon which was as 
pure white as a ptarmigan or varying 
hare in winter. Yellowish white wolves 
are not uncommon in the Far North. 
At the other end of the color scale are 





Color Variations in Wolves. 


the black wolves, which are fairly abun- 
dant around the headwaters of the Yu- 
kon, as for example, in the Atlin coun- 
try. The hotel at Carcross has two beau- 
tiful skins, one a perfect coal black. 


wolf pelt in the store of the Tay! 
Drury and Peddlar Company at Selk °K 
which is much more suggestive of 4 
Holstein calf than a wolf. Andrew \. 
Taylor of Chisana reports having s‘ °2 


The most remarkable specimen I have a bluish-colored wolf in the upper Wh ‘¢ 
black €@nd white River country several years ago. 


seen, however, is a 
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We stopped the pack outfit on the 
knife-edged summit of Kearsarge Pass 
ut just under 12,000 feet and surveyed 
the mighty crest of the Sierra Nevadas. 
The old-timer produced field glasses, 
the heavyweight mopped his red face 
and puffed, and I unrolled our contour 
maps to trace out our proposed three 
weeks’ route thru the country of the 
Red Gods. 

The wind blew cold and thin, a de- 
lightful contrast to the heat and sand 
snd dust of the Owens Valley, which 
stretched as a narrow yellow strip, 
marked by tiny clumps of green, along 
the eastern foot of the great range. In 
nine hours the day before we had 
climbed from the sand strip to 10,000 
feet and had caught trout for supper 
from a little glacial lake backed by a 
snow bank and held in by walls of gran- 
ite which reached the stars. 

“Now,” said I, as we crouched behind 
a great boulder, protected from the wind, 
“our route shall be past the lakes, down 
Bubbs Creek to Kings River, up thru 
*aradise Valley to Woods Creek to Rae 
Lakes, then over this little ridge into 
Gardner Basin for the deer hunting, 
making our own trail over the ridge. 
Is that agreed?” 

“Ye-es, but suppose we can’t get the 
outfit over; then we are fifty miles 
from Gardner instead of only three as 
your air line shows, and Robinson said 
this new trail in from right below Bull- 
frog Lake was the only route. We will 
not have time to come back to it.” 

The old-timer’s objection was based 
on many years’ experience and should 
have carried weight with any but we, 
under the spell of exploration and ad- 
venture, 

“Blank the new trail,” wheezed the 
heavyweight, optimistically; “let’s be 
real pioneers and make our own way 
with compass and map. That big cir- 
cle will give us ten days’ fishing and 
easy travel, then leave more’n a week 
to get our two bucks apiece in Gardner. 
Let’s go.” 

The Kearsarge and Bullfrog lakes, 
confined on the south by the sheer ram- 
parts of the Kearsarge Pinnacles, 
gleamed a deep blue just below us and 
we dropped swiftly down the gravel 
slope to them, camping among the scrub- 
by junipers beside an icy spring. 

Later we spent an hour building beds 
of bushy foxtail twigs and cooked vari- 
ous things. The lakes yielded enough 
1oot-long rainbows for supper and we 
were happy. 

The next morning white frost covered 
our tarpaulins and we shivered around 
the breakfast fire. Afterward we tried 
flies for trout, and, failing, resorted to 
the despised salmon egg, with success. 
This, however, ended our bait-fishing, 
and for the balance of the trip we used 
nothing but flies. 

In the afternoon the others, equipped 
with malleable shoes and an inexhaust- 
able supply of lurid language, put two 
new shoes on the heavyweight’s sorrel. 
I tended the cooking pots and enjoyed 
‘he show. The sorrel fell down three 
times and broke the tie rope twice dur- 
ing the performance. Also he sat on 
the laboring heavyweight. 

The three pack burros and our horses 
were well rested by next morning and 
we were on the trail at 7:30. Just be- 
low Bullfrog Lake, where the main trail 
took its first steep drop into the Gorge 
of Bubbs Creek, we passed the new trail 





The Lure of the High Country 
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into Gardner Basin. It was only ten 
miles into our virgin hunting country 
that way, but we passed the forks 
blithely. However, the old-timer shook 
his head and muttered something about 
“blame fools.” 

The towering granite spires of the 
Videttes loomed above our trail down 
Bubbs Creek and that afternoon we 
camped just below the beautiful twin 
falls and near where East Creek cas- 
caded down the cafion side to join the 
larger stream. 

A friendly and loquacious old cattle- 
man, who was camped at East Lake, 
took dinner with us and later I rode 
back with him. His camp was situated 
in a fine grove of pines near the south 
shore of placid East Lake, and while 
we ate supper I could look across the 
water and see myriads of rings made 
by the feeding trout. I reached our 
camp just at dusk and found my com- 
panions frying a catch of rainbow and 
eastern brook trout taken on the fly. 


With the falling of dusk the granite 
Walls about us had turned cold and 
menacing, and the campfire sent forth 
a feeling of comfort and cheer. 

The next day was a steady descent 
down the caflon—typical Sierra travel. 
We would round a brushy outthrust 
shoulder, then drop into a tiny green 
meadow, follow along the noisy creek 
and thru the dense shade for a period 
and out into the sun and granite again. 

Soon larger firs and pines appeared, 
and in the damp places the ferns grew 
waist high. Imperceptibly, as we dropped 
lower, che trees grew larger, the stately 
red and_= silver firs replacing the 
dwarfed species of the higher country. 
Later came the sugar pines. 

At King’s River our map proved the 
elevation to be 4,600 feet—and it was 
midsummer in reality. The river slipped 
lazily thru a narrow aisle between the 
great, warm-barked trees; along the sod 
banks grew wild flowers and moss. 
About us insects buzzed, and high over- 
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“. . . THE RIVER RAN, IN A CONTINUOUS RIFFLE THROUGH A NARROW, TREE-BOR- 
DERED AISLE.” 
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head the birds twittered busily. This 
transition from the early spring of 
the high country is amazing. The or- 


dinary climatic changes. of months are 


here magically performed in a day. We 
wanted to rest and loaf and fish, but 


the sun was low and we resolutely took 
the up-river trail toward Paradise Val- 
ley. A little before dark we camped 
beneath three wonderfully large sugar 
pines. After ten hours in the saddle we 
were tired and hungry. The valley was 
disappointing and firewood was scarce. 
Horse feed looked poor and fifty feet 
was too far to carry water. We agreed 
surlily, “Overrated place, anyhow.” 

After supper, an hour later, we sat 
back, filled pipes and looked about us. 

“Beautiful valley and fine camping,” 
remarked the old-timer. 
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“See the horses go after that grass. 
Believe I'll cast a Royal Coachman to 
those rising trout and get our break- 
fast,” said I. Thus does one’s physical 
conditien change the entire outlook. 

The next day being Sunday, the old- 
timer decided to do laundry and cook 
a big dinner while the heavyweight and 
1 fished. A short distance above camp 
I began casting in an immense bubble- 
shot pool of deep water. Twelve inches 
was the limit, but they were ravenous. 

For a distance of several hundred 
yards below the river ran in a continu- 
ous straight rifile thru a narrow tree- 
bordered aisle, and in that short space 
I caught trout steadily for two hours, 
returning many unhurt to the water. 
They were both rainbow and eastern 
brook ond full of fight. 
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Our dinner was a masterpiece of camp 
cookery and prepared from only a li: 
ited variety of staples. We had grilled 
trout with sauce, potatoes and gravy, 
baked beans, corn bread, rice pudding 
and a real cake made of flapjack flour, 
‘aisins and canned eggs added to its 
richness. 

Monday morning we again took the 
trail, turning off up Woods Cafion with 
regret, for we liked this warm, friendly 
valley. In the evening we camped at 
Rae Lakes at 10,600 feet altitude. The 
wind was chill. the ground spongy, and 
it was spring again. The naked peaks 
arew in closely about us and_ the 
dwarfed junipers among which we 
camped sighed mournfully. The deso- 
lation of these high glacial basins is 
especially depressing at nightfall and 
one appreciates a real big friendship 
fire. 

We were anxious to try for the big 
rainbows next morning, but postponed 
that uutil we had surveyed out our trail 
over the ridge and into Gardner Basin. 
“We'll lay it out before dinner, then 
fish a couple of days if we wish,” was 
the decision. 

Great masses of black clouds hung 
over the peaks as the old-timer and | 
started up the ridge, so the heavyweight 
Stayed in camp to make things snug 
against the storm. We located an easy 
trail up the first steep gravel slope, 
then up thru a mass of slide rock; we 
exulted and built a few monuments. 
Later came a formidable barrier of rim 
rock several hundred feet in height 
which crowned our thousand-foot ridge. 

“Now up that long, narrow chute and 
we'll be on top,” we said. 

The mouth of the chute was blocked 
by a mass of ton boulders and we 
stopped, rather dismayed. We tried an- 
other chute further down the ridge and 
found it blocked. We were still less 
optimistic now, but worked along a ledge 
to the next, and last, opening in the 
wall. 

The way seemed clear here and we 
worked swiftly toward the top, rolling 
a few loose rock as we climbed. Around 
a shoulder we came upon a_ six-foot 
ledge. Its face was sheer and unbroken 
—utterly impossible for animals. 

We climbed on sullenly to the top 
ind looked across Sixty Lake Basin. 
An easy grade led down to the little 
lakes and across thru a low pass into 
Gardner. ‘Why couldn’t the map have 
told us about that little ledge,” we gruim- 
bled. We could almost look into Gard- 
ner Basin, distant but a few miles, yet, 
by the nearest known route it was well 


over fifty miles and five days’ hard 
traveling. 
A heavy rain came as we reached 


camp and we all crawled miserably un- 
der the tent to discuss further plans. 

“Wel!, Robinson said there were deer 
around the head of Woods Creek; we'll 
go back to the fork in the morning, 
then up the creek and try for deer 
there,” we consoled hopefully. 

Toward evening it turned colder; the 
rain turned to hail, to sleet, and then 
to snow. Heavy thunder boomed con- 
tinuously. We snuggled in the little 
shelter tent and enjoyed the novelty of 
£ snowstorm in August—with all the 
fireworks of an old-fashioned thunder 
shower, 

Hot cakes, bacon and coffee the next 
morning restored us to a normal frame 
of mine and we cheerfully headed the 
outfit down the basin toward Woods 
Creek. The air was frostily cold and 
the snow crystals sparkled in the early 
sun,.to melt an, hour later. 


We descended 2,000 feet to Woods 








Creek, climbed up its course for four 
hours and camped in a wide basin near 
un unnamed lake in the early evening 
fhe basin was heavily timbered with a 
growth of stubby pines. and it looked 
to be good deer country. Over a steam- 
ing mulligan and fried trout we waxed 
enthusiastic. The breeze carried up a 
faint sound from down the cafion. We 
listened. 

“Sounds like bells,’ said the old-timer. 
“Sounds like—” 

The tinkling became clearer, and with 
it intermingled other plaintive sounds. 
We all recognized it and chorused dis- 
mally and profanely, “Sheep.” 

Of course, that ended the deer hunt- 
ing possibilities of our basin, for a thou- 
sand of the pests streamed past our 
camp to their bedding ground just above. 
Later the boss herder called. He was 
sorry, he said, “but no deer in here.” 
We knew that. 

He was friendly, and continued: 
“Now, over in Gardner Basin, lots of 
deer an’ some bear; fine country there, 
and no sheep.” 

“But how can we get there without 
going back to Bullfrog?’ we asked. 

“Well, if your animals climb good, 
there’s an old trail up the side of Para- 
dise Valley; she goes straight up, but 
I took mules up her.” 

That was enough to awaken our in- 
terest in our elusive basin and we asked 
for details. 

The following night, after a long, hard 
day, we again camped in Paradise Val- 
ley and surveyed in disbelief the rug- 
ged 3,000-foot wall to the east. The old 
trail was supposed to follow a little 
creek up to the rim and there were three 
creeks. They all tumbled down the im- 
mense granite bed in long cascades and 
glassy slides, and all seemed equally 
impracticable as trail routes. 

While the others made camp I crossed 
the river and soon found two of the 
creeks impossible. The other looked 
slightly better, and we discussed it 
earnestly over a late supper. 

At 7 next morning the old-timer and 
I started up the steep talus slope across 
from camp to prospect a way; we car- 
ried lunches, rifles and a coil of light 
rope. After about 500 feet thru brush 
and boulders we reached the first cross 
ledge and followed it to a break. It 
looked like the old trail, so we built a 
monument, 

Another steep slope led to another 
ledge, which was surmountable, so we 
built another monument. 

The solid granite, in the form of a 
xreat apron and sloping at about 70 de- 
grees, started just above us here, so 
we followed our ledge along its base 
to the third creek—and despair! 

There was a sheer drop of twenty 
feet to the creek bed and a glassy chute, 
slippery and steep, down which the wa- 
ter plunged. This exhausted all possi- 
bility of finding a horse trail, but we 
decided to try for the top anyhow, just 
for a look around. 

We lowered ourselves gingerly to the 
creek and began to crawl up its course. 
After a time this became too steep, so 
we worked out upon the face of the 
bulging wall. Shallow frost cracks and 
tiny niches offered toe-holds for our 
rubber-shod feet. We found here that 
the suction-sole basketball shoe gave se- 
cure footing where any other footgeat 
—save, possibly, moccasins—would have 
been positively unsafe. 

We made good progress for a time, 
following a crack angling upward, then 
to another, or a niche; slow work, but 
continually rising higher. This is a fas- 
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cinating game, and one forgets every- 
thing else, even to look down or back. 

Thus we worked up perhaps a thou- 
sand feet, very intent on the business 
in hand. Then our crack played out 
end there was no other in reach. We 
considered. 

“Let’s back up, then.” we agreed. We 
tried to and found it impossible, learn- 
ing at that moment a problem in me- 
chanics unthought of before. It is com- 
paratively easy to climb, seeing the way 
and pressing body and hands against 
the rock for balance, and quite differ- 
ent to descend with toes groping blind- 
ly for a two-inch crack, and a thousand- 
foot drop just below. We suddenly took 
note of the waving treetops far beneath 
us. 

We became cramped and I, being 
ahead, noticed a possible chance in a 
narrow chimney which was just above 
us. It was blocked at the top by a 
tall splinter of granite which looked to 
ke wedged tightly. I hoped it was, for 
with the old-timer brucing me from be- 
low I managed to clasp my hands across 
its top and do a lofty tumbling act in 
pulling my body up. There was no 
foothold whatever. There was _ better 
going ahead, so the old-timer sent up 
the guns and followed at the rope’s end. 
We were sweating profusely, and not 
altogether from the physical effort. 

From here the slope was less abrupt 
and we reached the top just four and 
one-half hours from camp. By looking 
almost directly down we could see the 
smoke from the heavyweight’s dinner 
fire, a mile distant, but 3,000 feet be- 
low. 

Before us stretched a rolling forested 
country of pine and fir—the edge of 
Gardner Basin. Almost at once a deer 
leaped from his bed in a thicket; a 
covey of grouse flushed into the trees. 
We crossed the creek, here a lazy, wind- 
ing brook flanked by tiny green mead- 
ows. Cold, mossy springs burst from 
the hillside. 

“If we only had the outfit up here,” 
we sighed, examining the fresh deer 
tracks all about the meadows. We 
wanted to explore and hunt, but the 
problein of getting back to camp occu- 
pied us completely. My companion ex- 
pressed the hunting situation very 
tersely, “I wouldn’t attempt to carry a 
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deer’s liver down that hill, so no use 
in hunting!” 

We found another creek and followed 
it thru the brush to the jump-off, where 
we again played the game of following 
cracks. <A long chute gave some trou- 
ble. I started to slide and whizzed 
past the old-timer like a rocket. I dug 
in elbows, knees and entire body, los- 
ing some skin and much clothing. The 
drop-off was close when a sudden jerk 
stopped my progress. The rope, which 
was fastened to our waists at the mo- 
ment, was snubbed by my companion, 
who crouched in a niche. 

We went on, traversing cracks and 
sliding to the niches, until at last, thirty 
feet from the bottom, we recklessly let 
go and landed headlong in the thick 
oak brush of the cafion. We were sa 
tiated with mountain climbing. 

Just at dark, after thirteen hours, we 
dragged into camp. The heavyweight 
wisely forebore asking questions just 
then and dished up a hot supper, which 
we needed very badly. Immediately 
afterward we tumbled into bed without 
undressing. So ended our quest for the 
Gardner “hunting country.” The next 
day we ruefully packed up and again 
took the Woods Creek trail for Sawmill 
Pass. 

We crossed the range at 12,000 feet, 
fished in the little lakes just under the 
crest, and the next day made the long 
descent into the stifling valley, where 
the automobiles emerged from clouds 
of stifling dust to startle our dignified 
burros. 

We had supper at a 
went forth to satisfy our 
longings, for one who has been out long 
always saves up an intense craving for 
some particular article of civilization. 
It may be grand opera, orange marma- 
lade, cigars, or whisky. In this case, 
the heavyweight ate dozens of apples, 
the old-timer sat up late devouring old 
newspapers, while I spread on ice cream. 

We had no venison, but acknowledged 
« profound respect for regular trail 
forks snd six-foot ledges. Yet, it was 
an adventure, and it is really the spell 
of exploration and adventure which 
takes cone into the high country. 
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Rogue River Ben 
A-Nuther Day 
Frank Cox 


PART Iii, 


We were on our way in early morn- 
ing to spend the day along Rogue River, 
one of the most picturesque streams of 
Oregon. My companion was Rogue KRiv- 
er Ben. We never traveled the Pacific 
Highway on a more perfect morning. 
It seemed that all the things of Nature 
were vieing one with the other for our 
especial enjoyment. 

Seautiful blue quail were frequently 
to be seen along the way, and here and 
there Chinese pheasants were busily en- 
gaged feeding in the fields. Robins, 
larks, in fact, all the feathered song- 
sters were on exhibition in profusion, 
and occasionally we would see a lonely 
hawk perched on a dead snag, his eagle 
eye ever on the alert for defenseless 
prey. A warm, balmy breeze from the 
Pacific was sweeping up the wonderful 
valley, wafting the sweet fragrance of 
ripening fruit and new-mown alfalfa. 
3en was somewhat of a nature-lover and 
was enjoying the lovely August morn- 
ing very much, but he was also impa- 
tient to reach the river. Repeatedly he 
ealled for speed, saying: “Never did 
see yer ol’ snail go ez slow ez she does 
this mornin’. Looks like a ol’ lan’ tur- 
tle wood hold jist ’bout even with ’er. 
Yer don’t ’no’ whot we are a missin’ 
uv; why, I never did see sich sines fer 
fish a hittin’. 

“Woodn’t hit yisterday hardly a-toll, 
and when thay don’t hit one day tha’re 
sartin to a nuther; never seed it miss. 

“Don’t be so stingy with the juice; 
why, we hain’t showed dust ter a fliver 
fer mor’n a mile now. What’s the miat- 
ter with yer ol’ kerlection uv junk, eny- 
way. Danged ef I don’t ride my ol’ 
burro nex’ time whot I kums,” 

seing urged so sarcastically, I stepped 
on the accelerator, and pretty soon I 
saw Ben holding on; and, going over 
an occasional rough spot, I found it 
necessary to caution him about “sitting 
still.” 

Soon we were at the river, both busy 
at our favorite pastime. The fish were 
rising and the work was fast for awhile; 
but as is nearly always the case, the 
fast work didn’t last long. 

One big one kept rising on the far 
side of the river beyond our reach. 
There was two deep channels at this 


We'll go 'way down on Rogue River, 
Where the wild waves dash and roar, 
Rushing onward to the ocean, 
Plunging downward evermore. 
Where the Chinooks and the steelhead 
“Run,” disporting all the day; 
Where the happy, care-free anglers 
While the summer hours away. 





point with a bar in the middle of the 
stream. AS we were having no luck 
elsewhere and the big steelhead kept 
rising, Ben determined to swim out to 
the bar, and did so against my protest. 

However, he was repaid for his ef- 
fort, having the luck to get a rise the 
second cast, safely landing an eight- 
pound fish. He followed the fish to 
the lower end of the bar, swimming the 
channel with one hand at that point, 
safely steering his prize into eddy water 
some 200 yards below, where he soon 
brought that beauty to shore. We esti- 
mated his weight at eight pounds—the 
largest kill of the day. 

We had eaten our lunch in the shade 
by the spring and were quietly enjoying 
our pipes in restful repose. Noticing a 
broad grin on Ben’s face, apparently 
about nothing at all, my curiosity was 
oroused,. “What mischief have you been 
up to?’ I asked. ‘There you sit grin- 
ning to yourself like a possum. Open 
up and let me in on the joke.” 

“Taint no joke, ez I ’spects I'll find 
out this evenin’ when I gits home. I 
war jist tickled sum when I happened 
ter think ez how I fooled Manda this 
mornin’.”’ 

“Out with it,” said I. ‘Don’t be hold- 
ing out on me.” Being thus urged, Ben 
opened up. 

“Ez yer ‘no’, I got home orful late 
last nite, bein’ a leetle damp an’ shivery 
like when I pulls in. Manda didn’t say 
much; she hez a gift, thet woman hez; 
she don’t need ter say much, fer whot 
leetle she duz say is pinted and hez a 
kick ter hit. 

“But you ’no’s me, ol 


’ 


timer; I jist 


eat harty an’ grin. Thet’s the way ter 
git along with yer wife; jist let ’er say 
whot she wants ter say; it can’t hurt 
ye; eat, harty, an’ when yer kin git in 
a wurd, praze the kookin’. 








ONE OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE STREAMS OF OREGON. 


“Last spring war a cole, damp spring, 
worst I hev seed fer years; an’ ez | 
koodn’t git eny help, hed ter nuckle 
down rite pert on thet botem land uy 
mine. Early an’ late I war at it ever’ 
day, an’ jist natcherally ketched sum 
rumatiz. Dang funny, hain’t it, how 
cole, pure water jist nateraly ‘grees 
with a feller, while cole, damp ground 
is jist p’isun ter ’im. Yer wood hardly 
b’leeve whot a orful brake I made at 
breckfist this mornin’ arter kumin’ in 
wet las’ nite. Must be kinda goin’ inter 
my dotage like, er I’d never hev dun it, 
*specially ez we war a kumin’ back ter 
High Bank ter day. Feelin’ a suddin 
twang uv thet ’fernal rumatiz, I fool 
like klutched at my ’nee, a-sayin’, ‘Durn 
thet rumatiz!’ 

“IT seed orful quick thet I hed gone 
an’ dun it, fer Manda riz up. She allers 
stan’s up when she hez enything whot 
she thinks ez rale ’portant ter say, so 
she kin make moshuns better, I reckon. 
Enyhow, she riz up a talkin’. Uv course 
I can’t ’cite yer ’er ’xact wurds, fer I 
hain’t got no gift like Manda; but she 
riz up talkin’ sumpthin’ li’e th’s a way, 
only more ginger: 

“*Ketched the rumatiz, hev ye? Good 
fer ye; ver ort ter hev it. Hain’t I tol’ 
ye an’ tol’ ye time an’ time agin whot 
yer war sartin ter git? Hain’t the na- 
burs all bin a predictin’ uv it fer years? 
I’m jist plum glad uv it, fer now meby 
yver’ll stay ter home an’ akt a leetle like 
a human wunct. Yer don’t need ter be 
whinin’ ’roun’ me ’bout it, fer I jist don’t 
keer. Ez yer ’no’s, I never sez much, 
but when a growd man uv yer age kums 
home like yer did last nite, wet all over 
from hed ter feet, an’ jist froze, hits 
time I did say sumpthin’. Here yer’ve 
bin a wadin’ in thet ol’ river ever’ day, 
all day, all summer, jist like a mus’rat, 
an’ ketched the rumatiz. Whot did yer 
*xpect ter git? Ill tell yer whot yer 
won't git ef yer ever kum in this house 
agin like yer did last nite; yer won't 
git eny warm supper er dry close; an 
ver won’t see me jist tarein’ roun’ the 
house like a fool, fixin’ up fires an’ 
sich like. No sir-e-bob, I’m dun.’ 

“Manda stopped ter git ’er breth an’ 
I axed fer a nuther kup uv thet good 
koffee, an’ while she war in the kitchen 
a gittin’ uv it I grabbed a slice uv ham 
an’ sum bred off the table an’ beet it. 
An’ heer I be, wet all over agin, but 
happier en a pup when yer gits the 
flees all off uv ’im wunst.” 

As we drove homeward I remarked: 
“You must have a jewel of a wife, Ben; 
otherwise she would never put up with 
the way you have been acting up since 
I met you.” 

“Yer kin jist bet yer last terbacker 
on it thet I hev,” answered Ben. “Ther 
jist ain’t eny buddy got a finer wife ’en 
I hevy. Ther jist ain’t eny sich ez Man- 
da. Why, my ol’ dog whot I kalls ‘Biz- 
nus’ wood jist die fer ’er, I ’no’, tho she 
skoles ’im sumtimes ’bout makin’ tracks 
jist dretful. 

“Yes, sir! Manda hez bin the best 
wife in the wurl’ ’bout keepin’ house, 
kookin’, savin’, helpin’ the pore an’ sick ; 
an’ Biznus an’ me ’ud be the happiest 
fellers in the whole vally ef Manda jist 
didn’t hev sich a gift uv wurds.” 











Man the Conceited 


Ladd Plumley 


Recently at a meeting of an angling 
club a member suggested that trout 
were color blind and that the fly fisher- 
man need not trouble himself as to the 
color of his lure. Most of us who fish 
for the members of the tribe salmon 
chuckle derisively when we hear a fatu- 
ous wearer of clothing utter indictments 
of limited vision of the clear-eyed burg- 
ers of the river. 

The mighty strutter on two legs would 
limit the powers of his humbler brethren 
who sojourn with him on the earth. He, 
of course, is but “little lower than the 
aungels;” he is the “lord of creation ;” 
he only has a soul and a hope of a 
heaven; to him all other dwellers on 
earth and in the waters of the earth 
have been made serfs, or for a means of 
nutriment. 

But the Indian did not believe this. 
His dogs preceded or followed him to 
the “happy hunting grounds,” where the 
souls of earthly game were trailed in 
unearthly forests. The philosopher, An- 
uxagoras, granted souls even to plants, 
and said that plants could feel sorrow 
and that they sometimes rejoiced. Pyth- 
ugoras taught that all animals have 
souls, and, as Shakespeare puts it: 
“To hold opinion with Pythagoras 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 

Into the trunks of men.” 

But most modern philosophers who 
have believed that man has a soul have 
taken Hegel’s position and have denied 
souls to animals. 

Even if we do not grant to creatures 
other than man the glory of immortality 
and the responsibility of a soul, it seems 
rather presumptuous for us to limit the 
intelligence of the animals that happen 
not to wear clothing or build fires and 
assert that animal actions are always 
the result of intuitive perceptions and 
not the result of reason. It seems even 
more presumptuous that, because the 
place of life is water instead of land, to 
deny the wonderful eye of a fish such 
as that of the salmon family the pow- 
ers of distinguishing colors. This is 
akin to denying that a fish has the in- 
telligence of interpreting what it sees, 
for that it must see color is axiomatic; 
in particular, the salmon clan are by 
no means blind. Every trout and sal- 
mon fisheiran has known of amazing 
examples of the keenness of sight of 
his quarry. From a multitude of my 
own observations as to the almost mir- 
aculous vision of trout, the remem- 
brances of several cause me to bow in 
reverence before a creator who provides 
the humble burgers of the brook with 
vision so perfectly adapted for seeing 
their prey and avoiding their enemies. 


There is a large pool of the Beaver- 
kill River where the many trout that 
live therein are on almost speaking 
terms with man. In summer swimmers 
daily bathe in the pool and children 
play on a sandy bank which fringes one 
side. The other bank rises precipitously, 
a wall of rock, and at the end of the 
wall a frigid spring brook slips thru a 
copse of stream willows, Beyond the 
mouth of the run where the water deep- 
ens and where in midsummer it is much 
colder than ifother portions of the pool, 
a school of trout enjoy a hot weather 
haunt of coolness. Always several fishy 


giants line up at the front of the school. 
These act as sentinels, for the water 
is shallow and a kingfisher may drop 
from the trees at the top of the preci- 
pice or a swimmer may appear at the 


foot of the rocks ready to make a 
mighty splash, very alarming for fish. 
It is impossible for a fly fisherman to 
induce one of the school to rise to the 
most dainty and artfully flung feathered 
lure. Indeed, let a fisherman wade out 
from the mouth of the brook, let him 
mantle his feet in silence, let him move 
like a shadow, let him bend low and 
cause not a hint of disturbance of the 
water, let him use every guile of an 
experienced angler; let him do all these 
things, but the result is always the 
same. The sentinels see, and at a dis- 
tance of 100 feet, what, due to the law 
of refraction of light, must be only a 
bit of the approaching danger. Slowly 
and with dignity the sentinels turn, and, 
followed by the others, disappear in the 
deep portion of the pool. 

And as long as the angler remains 
the school will not return; but if he be 
experimentally inclined, let him _ slip 
back to the willows and sink low amid 
the bushes. Let him wait for fifteen 
minutes or so and then suddenly rise 
to his feet. He must have quick vision 
and eyes trained for life beneath the 
water. The school is back; far out in 
their usual place the sentinels lie mo- 
tionless, but remain motionless for only 
a second. The thick bushes are behind 
the fisherman and we might suppose he 
would not be seen, even by a human 
eye. But on the second the fish have 
noted an enemy and the sentinels move 
restlessly about. But, altho they have 
noted the enemy, they seem to be aware 
he is at too great a distance to be dan- 
gerous. But if again the angler wades 
quietly out into the pool the word is 
passed to all the school, and presently 
there is not a fish in sight. To deny 
to eyes like that the power of distin- 
guishing colors at a yard distance! 
Really, some of us fishermen who have 
to shade our eyes with our hand and 
strain our vision to see trout under the 
conditions mentioned should be ashamed 
of our fatuous human pride. 

The keenness of vision of the trout 
and salmon is to be wondered at, nor 
is the intelligence of these fishes less 
amazing. In particular, the intelligence 
of the brown trout, the “salmo fario,” 
a fish now common in American waters, 
is something almost eerie. The fore- 
bears of the brown trout have been 
fished for with hook and line and the 
artificial fly for 2,000 years, and per- 
haps much longer. By transmitted con- 
genital learning the brown trout is per- 
fectly familiar with man and man’s 
methods for his destruction. 


But the ancestors of the American 
brook trout had no such training, for 
Indians were not numerous in America, 
nor did Indians bother themselves con- 
cerning the kind of their fishy food. 
Suckers, dace, any easily caught fish, 
were preferred to a fish that was diffi- 
cult of capture, and as the Indian used 
a wicker basket or a net and seldom 
used hook and line in inland waters, the 
American brook trout knew nothing of 
hook and line fishing. Hence, when 
the American brook trout is first fished 
for with hook and line it is as easily 
taken as a sunfish. In his “Maine 
Woods,” Thoreau tells how he and his 
companions met with great success, 
satching very large trout with the 
coarsest of tackle and with hooks baited 
with pork or chunks of dace. But let 
a fisherman visit the place of Thoreau’s 
success and use the same tackle. He 


might catch dace, altho that is doubtful, 
but he would not take trout. Doubt- 
less the American brook trout will in 
time be the equal in intelligence as to 
man of his European cousin, now his 
companion in our streams. 


I once had an opportunity to behold 


the cunning of brown trout when the 
fish were the most petty of infants, 


many of them not exceeding an inch or 
so in length. A friend and I volunteered 
to plant in the brooks of the Catskills 
thousands of brown trout fry. The cans 
were placed on a wagon and when we 
reached a small brook, where the fry 
were planted, we would liberate many 
hundreds in a shallow pool. Within ten 
minutes not a troutling was in sight; 
every one of those wee bits of fishy 
life had sought shelter under a sunken 
leaf beside a bit of submerged twig or 
beneath a flat pebble. There were no 
such refuges in the wooden troughs 
where the fish were born and lived their 
baby days. Yet, immediately, the hered- 
itary instinct for protection from ene- 
mies was shown. I dislike tagging this 
fishy intelligence with the worn-out 
term, “instinct.”” Man invented the term 
to save himself reasoning on his own 
part to explain why animals do this or 
that, and I cannot see why those little 
fish should be denied the power of rea- 
soning that the waters of their new 
home were utterly different from the 
troughs in the hatchery, and, being dif- 
ferent, the reasonable thing was to take 
no chances and conceal themselves. But 
pall it “instinet;’ or call it our kind of 
intelligence, it cannot matter; it is 
equally wonderful. 

Above my typewriter hangs a paste- 
board effigy of an 18-inch brown trout, 
taken on a fly from a pool of the Never- 
sink River. I look at the trophy with 
a kind of sadness, but I know that had 
I not killed the fish it would have met 
with a worse death, for the ending of 
fish is a horrible tragedy; an old trout 
does not die in his bed, waited upon by 
devoted attendants. 

That trout spent the whole of one 
summer in a shallow pool, generally at 
the mouth of a little brook that dropped 
into the main stream. He seemed to 
have no companions, and I have the 
notion he was a disgruntled old bache- 
lor and was known” to have acquired a 
cannibal appetite. Nearly always he lay 
where you could see him plainly and 
where he could see you plainly. It was 
a small boy who told me where to find 
him. 

“But ’tain’t any use ter chuck him 
anything,” said the boy. “I squats on 
the rocks right over him and puts a 
worm almost into his big mouth. He 
stays right there, but take the worm? 
Say, that big feller knows as much as 


” 


I do ’bout fish hooks! 


On my hands and knees, discarding 
my hat, I would crawl along the bank 
and, keeping my devotional posture, 
would drop over the big brown, the nat- 
tiest of dry flies. But he never made 
a motion toward the most dainty of 
lures, ngeynatter how softly dropped. 
And he wWeuld never have been my fish 
but by an accident on his part; and 
there are times when even the most 
intelligent human has been known to 
be forgetful and do a foolish thing. 

There came a thunder shower in the 
night, and, altho the next morning the 
river was only very slightly discolored, 
yet the water had risen a little. I hap- 
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pened to be at the haunt of the big 
brown and I did not see him in his 
usual place. Doubtless the shower had 
brought down the river plenty of fishy 
food and all night the big chap had 
been feeding in the rapid water at the 
head of the pool. There the surface was 
much agitated, and he, intent on sunken 
food, but taking no chances at surface 
flies, fell a victim to a minute “Soldier 
Palmer” attached to the most tenuous 
leader of transparent silk worm gut. 
He must have taken the fly far below 


Outdoor Life 


the surface, for no disturbance was seen 
when the steel was yanked into his 
tough jaw. If that fish had always re- 
mained in his haunt of vantage where 
he took note of everything that went 
on along the banks, no fisherman would 
have taken him. 

Let us study the ways of what we 
vaunt ourselves by calling the ‘lower 
orders of life’? with due reverence, not 
denying them a portion of the intelli- 
gence given to us and allowing that in 





many ways this intelligence is the equal 
of our own, or even excels it. For 
aught we know, the trout may smile 
derisively as he compares his own eye 
sight with that of a gray head on the 
bank, who must use reading glasses to 
tie a knot in his tackle. And it may 
be that the fox laughs at his enemy, 
man, and says to himself, “Oh, man, 
if it were not for my cousin, the dog, 
you would seldom indeed have my 


m9 


brush! 








GRIZZLY KILLED BY RICHARD MITTEN ON RABBIT CREEK, Y. T., SEPTEMBER, 1919. 
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A Dollar’s Worth 


For one dollar, | have bought an in- 
lerest in three counties; an interest which 
gives me the right of way over most of 
the land in those counties, which gives 
me the right to some of the property 
found on the soil, and which, best of 
all, permits me to enjoy the fresh air in 
the open woods and fields, and to gaze 
upon the beauties of God's handiwork 
in all their detailed loveliness. The hills 
are mine, the clear water of the streams, 
the cornfields, the woods, the meadows, 
and the wheatfields—and all for one 
dollar! 


That dollar has given me an incentive 
which leads me forth from the town’s 
dust and clatter, to find my soul, out 
under the rounded roof of ‘both cloudy 
and cloudless skies. It has taught me 
that the simplest, and hence the best, 
thoughts come when one is nol engulfed 
in the confusion of the crowd. It has 
proved to me that nature can be known 
only when one bares his heart to her 
and lives with his finger on her pulse; 
for he must be receptive, and, along with 
this openness of mind which is encour- 
aged by the very environment of the 
open, he must live close to her in order 
to better understand the makeup of the 
universe. 


The dollar, in granting me the right 
of way over three counties, has given me 
the result of a good pair of lungs, an 
active body free from excess fat, and a 
keen appetite. 

It has given me a more wholesome re- 
spect for and a clearer understanding of 
the everlasting struggle existing in the 
world; for the immensity of the crea- 
tion; and for the rights of the other 
fellow. 

In addition to all this, my dollar has 
brought back its worth many limes over 
in meal for the table; as good meat as 
was ever placed before kings, and meat 
of many varielies, loo. 

All these things have directly depend- 
ed upon the expenditure of one lone dol- 
lar. Wéithout the spending of that dollar 
I should not have secured one of the 
blessings mentioned. For I should have 
no incentive. The dollar not only sup- 
plied the incentive, but also actually re- 
sulted in the fortunes which I have 
listed. 

It bought me a county hunting license 
which gave me the right to hunt and fish 
in the counly in which it was bought, and 
in adjoining counties. I hold that it has 
given me more real value for my money 
than any other dollar I have ever spent. 


J. ArtHur Dunn. 
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The Law Comes to La Belle 
Fourche. 


The railroad was at Irontown, forty 
miles south; the grade-head was some- 
where up along Powder River in the 
shadow of the Bighorn Range, miles 
away to the west; all in between was 
a long, gray line of finished earthwork 
graded thru hill and valley, ready for 
bridges and rails. 

Along this line of grade men came 
and went on foot, on horseback and by 
slow-moving freight team, like a string 
of ants, day after day under the giare 
of a desert sun that climbed to 120 
degrees each day, with never a sign of 
rain to break the white glare of it. 

Dim in the purple east the Bluck 
Hills hung low against the horizon; 
northeastward the basaltic pile of Dev- 
il’s Tower stood = 1,000 feet high 
and square as square against the Bear 
Lodge Range that salen a blue back- 
ground sixty-five miles away. 

Southeast the massive pile of Inyan 


Kara, home of the stone god of the 
Sioux, bulked large, a blue silhouette 


against the timbered Black Buttes that 
made the ragged skyline. 

All else for half the circle of horizon, 
around westward from south to north, 
was just a broken line of jagged buittes 
and vast, empty sage plain blistering 
in the blazing sun just as it had been 
for uncounted ages. 

Across the landseape, cutting the line 
of railroad grade at right angles, was 
the deep gash that marked the cut-bank 
course of the River Belle Fourche, a 
river on the map only, for there was 
never any water in it save directly after 
the snow melting in the early spring. 

Donkey “Creek,” another dry stream 
hed, comes in from the west down a 
flat valley that has gorged a gateway 
thru a long line of buttes to the west 
some twenty miles. 

The railroad grade used this valley 
for its route, leaving the River Belle 
Fourche where Donkey Creek entered 
the larger valley and running thence 
westward to and over the divide to Wild 
Horse Creek, which flows down the west 
side to Powder River. 

For years and years uncounted this 
lonely land had waited under the scorch- 
ing sun, brooding, waiting, undisturbed, 
lonely as lonesomeness itself, and peo- 
pled by nothing but buffalo, deer, an- 
telope and the rest, including seattering 
Indians and, of later years, lone cow- 
punchers riding in search of stray stock. 

The spring of 1889 brought the rail- 
road grading crews and the spring of 
1890 brought the rails creeping west to 
Irontown, forty miles away from the 


River Belle Fourche. 
It was plain to one looking on the 
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map that all the stream of men going 
up and down the new railroad must 
pass the elbow point where the grade 
crossed the broad valley of La Belle 
Fourche to turn up the Donkey Valley; 
they could not go any place else and 
follow the right-of-way. 

Down in Newcastle, the wild. seething 
winter terminal of the new road, there 
were piled miles of steel rails, thou- 
sands of ties, spikes, fish plates and 
the what-not of railroad building on a 
big scale, including supplies and food 
for hundreds of men and horses who 
must carry the rails west as far as pos- 
sible during the summer. 

In the back room of the White Ele- 
phant saloon, dance hall and gambling 
joint in ‘New eastle, Andy Miller and one 
Coyote Bill, otherwise nameless, but 
considered a good fellow and a gambler 
of more or less repute, looked at the 
map and talked man-talk, to the cnd 
that an agreement was made to go forth 
to the crossing of La Belle Fourche and 
there, at the elbow of the right-of-way, 
establish a roadhouse. 

The business was to be cloaked with 
this roadhouse idea which would infer 
food and lodging for man and beast 
going or coming up or down the lonely 
trail. 

This was mostly camouflage to cover 
a bar over which raw, fighting whisky 
was to be sold at a large profit to the 
sports who would sit at the poker tables 
that would be provided for them to play 
on. 

Two dance hall women were brought 
into the conference at this point and a 
deal was made to include them both in 
the scheme. 

They were to go along as “Mrs.” A. 
Miller and “Mrs.” Coyote Bill, and as 
such they would run the food and lodg- 
ing end of the joint, and incidentally 
see to it that enough others of: their 
kind was constantly on hand to “wait 
table” and run the “hotel” during hotel 
hours. 

At night this female hotel crew would 
put on paint and war clothes and ap- 
pear in the soft, smoky light of the 
dance hall as “girls” and drinking part- 
ners for the weary travelers who drifted 
up and down the trail. 

This outfit was only one of vicious 
thousands like it that flourished here 
and there thru the old West for the 
brief day between the going of the buf- 
falo and the coming of law and order. 

Like all of their kind, they served to 
bring the law to the wilderness much 
sooner than it would have come other- 
wise, for they were lawless, avaricious, 
predatory and utterly without morals in 
any degree whatever, a combination 
that always breeds trouble, because it 
occurs only in the wilderness where guns 
are worn as part of a man’s daily per- 


sonal furniture by men who are short 
tempered, red blooded, young and very 
positive that they and they alone are 
right first, last and all the time in any 
argument that comes up, and arguments 
are always coming up over the whisky 
—and women. 

This, then, was “The Crossing” road- 
ranch outfit that stood a couple of miles 
up the river from “Jew Jake’s” place, 
the old-time crossing on the Belle Four- 
che, where the trail between Sundance, 
in the Black Hills, and the open coun- 
try westward came to the river. 

This place of Jake’s was an orderly, 
well-conducted wayside hotel where one 
could get a good bed and a good meal 
at the hands of Mrs. “Jew” Jake Kauf- 
man, as fine a frontierswoman as the 
gods ever gave the world, let me say 
here in justice to her memory, for I 
knew the family well from Jew Jake 
himself, a square man and a westerner, 
down to his roly-poly boy who tumbled 
about the yard like a fat Teddy bear, 
the boy of boys in his mother’s eye, 
and the “Little Pardner” of every man 
who rode the lonely trail. 

The new roadhouse up the river by 
the railroad grade was soon built of 
pine logs hauled in from the hills, and 
immediately trouble came to the erst- 
while peaceful valley of the Belle Four- 
che, for cards, bad whisky and men and 
women without morals do not anywhere 
make a peaceful mixture, as has been 
demonstrated thoroly time and again in 
widely separated places. 

Quarrels, brawls, drunken orgies and 
an occasional mild shooting scrape wrote 
the daily history of “The Crossing” un- 
der the reign of this disreputable out- 
fit, and so the summer of ’90 drifted 
into the past with rumors of Indian war 
and ghost dancing drifting up from “be- 
low,” which meant Pine Ridge, and later 
Wounded Knee. 

In September I drifted into Jew 
Jake’s place from a deer hunt over in 
the Black Hills. I stopped at Jake's, 
as I always did, on my way home, for 
I had a claim thirty miles west, up 
Donkey Creek, and Jake was one of my 
near neighbors. (The others were the 
“T. A.” ranch and the “101” ranch, both 
miles away, and the nearest town was 
Sundance, sixty-five miles on east of 
Jew Jake’s.) 

Several men stood out in the yard 
as I drove up to Jake’s, an unusual 
feature in itself; mostly men sat in 
Jake’s barroom playing poker quietly 
while they absorbed their liquor, for 
Jake’s place was always _ rly, prob- 
ably out of respect for Mrs. Jake, whom 
everybody worshipped and and fight 
for in a minute if need be. 

“Coyote Bill has done shot Andy Mil 
ler an’ has locked hisself up in a li'l 
cabin with a Winchester an’ a jug, an’ 
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he’s give it out that he’s aimin’ t’ shoot 

up any man that thinks he kin take 
him; yo’ bettah not go up thataway if 
yo’ ain’t huntin’ trouble, Comanch.,” 

That was Jake’s greeting and explan- 
ation (Jake was originally from Geor- 
gia) as I drove up. 

Within a few moments I had learned 
the details of the tragedy—cards, whis- 
ky, a quarrel between partners over one 
of the dance hall women, an argument, 
more whisky and three quick shots from 

.45 Colt six-gun; Andy Miller dead as 
rete in the roadhouse cabin just where 
he piled up when he went down under 
Coyote Bill’s fire; the murderer armed, 
barricaded in a log cabin, with a supply 
in a demijohn, and already full of fight- 
ing whisky to keep alive the idea that 
he was one abused man that the whole 
world was down on and only waiting 
the chance to “get him.” 

Presently the word came that Bill 
had chucked the empty whisky demi- 
john out in the yard after drinking all 
the contents, and that he was now sing- 
ing; presently he would go to sleep. 

But he didn’t. Next morning he was 
very wide awake and as savage as a 
wounded bear, tho sober enough to know 
what he wanted. 

He ordered one of the women to cook 
his breakfast and bring it to the cabin, 
which she did; then he ordered her to 
bring more whisky, which she did not 
do, tho Bill raved and threatened. 

At noon I went up to the crossing; 
I had known both the dead man and 
Coyote Bill, and I was liked by both in 
a friendly way, tho I had never spent 
a dollar in their joint. 

When I came in sight of the cabin 
where Bill sat behind the half-closed 
door in plain sight I found him on the 
job, for he yelled to me to stop or he 
would shoot; I stopped. 

I unbuckled my gun-belt and slipped 
it off, then holding it up so Bill could 
see the gun in the holster I laid it on 
the ground and advanced, shouting to 
sill that I came unarmed and wanted 
to talk to him. 

Presently I stood before this wild- 
eyed, haggard man who, racked with 
the aftermath of strong drink, loss of 
sleep and the tension of alert watchful- 
ness, was aS savage as man could be— 
savage to a hair trigger point and ready 
to shoot at a sound or a shadow. 

“Bill,” said I, “they say you _ shot 
Andy; what are you going to do about 
it? He’s dead over there in the cabin 
and everybody says you killed him in 
cold blood; how about it?” 

His answer was so lurid that a fiery 
sunset would look like a rainy day be- 
side it. 

There was no reason or sense in him; 
he saw red and was willing te kill at 
the drop of a hat; beyond that he had 
no plans or program; it was too svon 
after the empty demijohn. 

I talked sense to him and gradually 
he cooled down. I showed him that 
his idea of getting away, of shooting 
his way clear if necessary, was only a 
dream. 

“Bill, there are men here, plenty of 
men, who can shoot as far and fast and 
as straight as you can, and they will 
do it the minute you step out of your 
eabin, and you know it. 

“You might manage to get out and 
even get a horse and ride into the hills, 
but you would leave a trail that any 
good trailer could follow you over as 
far as you could go. 

“You can stay awake only so long 
and you've got to eat, and you can’t 
do either if vou make a break and try 
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to get away; Somebody will get you 
and get you quick. 

“You haven’t got a gambler’s chance 
and you won’t last twenty-four hours; 
why don’t you come clear, go over to 
Sundance and give yourself up to the 
sheriff and stand your chance? You'll 
live longer if you do, that’s a cinch.” 

Presently the truth of my talk tric- 
kled thru his flaming brain and he saw 
it. Then he agreed to do as I asked if 
I’d see that nobody bothered him and 
somebody loaned him a horse to go to 
Sundance with. 

I agreed to loan the horse and to see 
that nobody molested him if he’d give 
his word that he would go to Sundance, 
give himself up and have the sheriff 
send the coroner to sit on the corpse, 
all of which he agreed to. 

Foolish? Not at all. A man’s word 
in that wild country in those days was 
as good as a bond, and I knew that Bill 
would do just as he promised, even tho 
a death sentence might be his finish 
in court later on, for the simple reason 
that he couldn’t get out of the country 
in time to get away if he didn’t show up 
in Sundance, which was only sixty-five 
miles away, when he was due there. 

He could onfy get twelve hours’ or 
so start of a posse if he tried to run, 
and a few hours of chase would finish 
him with rope or bullet if he was fool- 
ish enough to try it—and we both knew 
it. So he gave his word and I accepted 
it for the whole camp. 

We fed Bill; I gave him a horse and 
he smiled as he yo me his gun; 
he shook hands then and rode away into 
the night, alone, bound for Sundance, 
sixty-five miles away, across the lone- 
liest land on the continent, rode with 
only his muddled thoughts for company 
—to face the law. And he was not un- 
like many other men who lived and died 
in the old West, either, brother. 

Nobody molested him; nobody raised 
a hand; we all knew he would go to 
Sundance, and that he would notify the 
coroner that he had killed a man out 
on the Belle Fourche, then give himself 
up to the sheriff. The coroner would 
bring my horse back when he came and 
we would attend to the rest there at 
the crossing. 

sill rode away about 10 o’clock at 
night. The coroner came, with buck- 
board and driver, at 2 the following 
afternoon, so drunk that he could hardly 
sit in the seat. We put him to bed with 
a guard over him to see that he got no 
more booze. 

About 6 that night he awoke with < 
headache and an awful thirst. As ¢ 
community we sat on his case and de- 
cided that he should swear in a deputy 
to conduct the inquest, as he was not 
in fit condition to handle anything, much 
less to uphold the dignity of the law. 

I was sworn in as that deputy, and 
in my official capacity I conducted the 
first legal inquest ever held on La Belle 
Fourche, west of the Black Hills, and 
this was as late as 1890! 

We conducted that inquest in a per- 
fectly orderly way, with coroner’s jury, 
witnesses and all the legal flubdub nec- 
essary in such cases. We viewed the 
body (and ordered it buried immediate- 
ly) and established the fact that Andy 
Miller had been shot. 

There could be no doubt about that, 
for there were three holes, each one as 
big as my thumb, right straight thru 
the gentleman, so placed as to make a 
triangle on his left breast about 2x2x2 
inches on the sides, and, as near as we 
could tell, this triangle would just about 
take the lower point and the northeast 
and northwest corners off of Mr. Mil- 
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ler’s heart, leaving nothing but a little 
piece of junk, so to speak, in the cen 
ter—not much of a heart, you'll admit. 

When the witnesses had told just how 
Coyote had stepped up and blown And) 
into Kingdom Come, all the little de 
tails being brought out and recorded, 
then the jury solemnly found that, “An- 
dy Miller had come to his death from 
gunshot wounds inflicted with malice 
aforethought in a premeditated and cold- 
blooded manner, without other provoca 
tion than a quarrel twenty-four hours 
old over one certain woman known as 
“Missoula,” given name unknown; said 
gunshot wounds being inflicted by said 
Coyote Bill on the person of said Andy 
Miller with intent to kill, injure, de- 
stroy and damage said Andy Miller to 
such an extent as to be murder in the 
first degree in the eyes of this jury.” 

It was duly signed by the foreman, 
a cowpuncher from the “101” ranch. 
and made a part of the record which 
was sent back to Sundance, the county 
seat, by the coroner (when he was well 
enough to travel, some _ twenty-four 
hours later). 

We used Andy Miller to start the 
graveyard all in due form and he has 
the honor of being the first corpse ever 
planted in the cemetery of what is now 
the town (I think) of Minturn, Wyo. 
(or, at least, it is very close there- 
abouts). 

Bill’s trial came up in due course at 
the term of court following, and the 
jury, listening to all the evidence in an 
impartial, jury-like way, concluded that 
twenty years’ work for the State of 
Wyoming would do Coyote a lot of good, 
so the judge gave him just that. 

Coyote’s letter reached me afterward, 
crudely thanking me for saving his life 
and promising me that he’d quit drink- 
ing—and I guess he did in the follow- 
ing twenty years! 

And so, the law came to the River 
Belle Fourche, that waits, as it always 
has since time began, for something to 
happen—and mostly it never does. 
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MY LITTLE TOWN. 


There's charm about my little town; 
Though here and there ‘tis crumbling 
down, 

Though glory days may come no more, 
The same sunsets are glowing o'er 

My little town. 
I love the hills that hide it there 
‘Way from the world of sordid care, 
The sun's bright glint, the sky's deep 

blue, 
The spice of sage that’s floating through 
My little town. 

I love its storms, the winds that blow 
Adown the canyon, drifting snow, 
Bringing a night starless and deep, 
A loneliness that lulls to sleep 

My litile town. 
Its myst’ry mountains that silent lie 
With snowy peaks that tip the sky, 
Midst misty purple, blue and gold, 
That hover, cover and enfold 

My little town. 





L’Envoi 


Out in the west so fair and rare, 





My heart is glad to linger there 
Where ends the trail of joy's long quest; 
Of all the world I love it best, 

My litile town. 


—Minnie Bett Grant Hope. 
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Land Companies Rob the 
Sportsmen. 


NE of the worst outrages against 

bird life has been perpetrated in 
Oregon, where the waters from Klamath 
Lake have been diverted in an effort 
to reclaim this territory ostensibly in 
the interests of agriculture. Now the 
land promoters insist that the waters 
from Malheur and Harney Lakes be 


used for irrigating purposes, which 
means the destruction of America’s 


largest bird reservation. 

Roosevelt created the Klamath Lake 
Reservation—a large, shallow body of 
water approximately twelve miles long 
by ten miles wide, bordered by a vast 
tule marsh, which was set aside, sub- 
ject to the rulings of the U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service, as a _ bird reservation, 
where migrating and local birds would 
have a haven of refuge. Both game and 
non-game species bred here in great 
numbers. Land companies and promot- 
ers conceived the idea of cutting off 
the water from Klamath Lake and re- 
claiming this vast marsh. Their plea 
was more land for agriculture and the 
Reclamation Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior ordered the 
flood gates to be closed, which cut off 
the water, and Klamath Lake, once the 
second largest bird reservation in Amer- 
ica, became an alkali desert of no value 
to anyone. 

As is usually the case, after this land 
was drained it was practically worth- 
less, and the only ones to derive any 
benefit were the land companies and 
the promoters who duped uninformed 
individuals to buy this property in the 
belief that it had an agricultural value. 
We have it from the best of authority 
that examinations of this soil made by 
experts have proved it worthless for 
general agriculture, and that, besides, 
the drainage of the water from these 
preserves destroyed their former value 
as producers of certain kinds of wild 
grasses and rushes which grow imme- 
diately about the lakes. From lack of 
moisture this forage crop, which was 
valued at about a million dollars, has 
been entirely wiped out. 

The Malheur and Harney reservations 
must be saved. The promoters and land 
companies now claim they must have 
the water that supplies these lakes for 
irrigation purposes. If this is permit- 
ted the tragedy of Klamath Lake will 
be repeated. Thousands of waterfowl 
will be without a place to nest, while 
Oregon, California and the Southwest 
will be deprived of much of their duck 
and goose shooting, for it is here that 
most of their birds are raised. 

Every sportsman should demand from 
his representatives in Congress that the 
Malheur and Harney Bird Reservations 
be preserved and that the water be 
turned back into Klamath Lake. A fair 
investigation is all that is” necessary. 


These reservations must be preserved, 
protected and maintained by the fed- 
eral government in order to give sanc- 
tuary to the bird life of this region. 





Help the Game Protector. 


HE petty thief is a menace to so- 

ciety and is universally considered 
as such. Anyone will go out of his way 
to help apprehend and convict the man 
who takes that which does not belong 
to him. Why is it then that so many 
people are inclined to wink at viola- 
tions of the game laws? Many sports- 
men, while not approving of the gun- 
ner who breaks the laws for the pro- 
tection of game, refuse to assist the 
game warden in checking the violation. 
Imagine the predicament the sheriff 
would be in when called upon to ap- 
prehend a violator of the criminal code 
if those knowing the facts in the case 
would refuse to give him information 
they possessed. Can you imagine a citi- 
zen in good standing telling an officer 
of the law that he knew who stole the 
horse, or who broke into the corner 
grocery, but that it was the officer’s 
business to catch the thief and he was 
not going to get mixed up in it? This 
very condition is an example of what 
the game warden is confronted with 
every day. 

It is up to the sportsmen to help in 
every way they can. Does the game 
law violator deserve any consideration 
from the sportsman who lives up to the 
letter of the law? Does he not steal 
the sport and the game from the man 
who obeys-the law? In shooting dur- 
ing the closed season and in exceeding 
the bag limit, is he not stealing? Help 
the local game protector in his effort 
to catch the thief. If you do not know 
how to reach the game warden for your 
district when a violation comes to your 
notice, write the association and give 
us all the facts and we will see that 
the information reaches the proper au- 
thorities. Help enforce the game laws 
and have “more game” and better shoot- 
ing in your locality. 





Noted Violator Gets Jail Sentence. 


OHN GREELEY of Danielson, Conn., 

has long been the source of much 
trouble to game law officials in the 
sections in which he operated. Federal 
and state game wardens have repeated- 
ly made plans for his arrest, but some- 
thing always went wrong and Greeley 
continued transporting game birds to 
New York City and Philadelphia in 
spite of the efforts of the officers to 
apprehend him. 

Greeley was smart—he did not trust 
anyone. He never expressed game, but 
always checked it in trunks or suit- 
eases. No sign of identification was 
on any shipment except the claim check 


which Greeley held. He believed in 
cash transactions with no witnesses 
present. No one could buy quail or 
grouse from John Greeley with a check 
or money order. He did not use the 
same route often, but after collecting 
his game he would transport it part 
way by automobile and check it from 
some small station en route. He was 
shrewd and his system was well worked 
out. 

However, there was never a crook so 
smart that some officer of the law did 
not finally discover a weak place in his 
system. Occasionally the men working 
on Greeley would have an opportunity 
to seize an illegal shipment, but with- 
out Greeley this would avail them noth- 
ing. The men who snared and shot the 
game and who sold it to Greeley could 
have been caught long ago, but little 
good would have resulted. The dealers 
in the city could have been arrested 
and fined, but the officers thought best 
to let them wait until the main cog 
slipped a little and then the whole sys- 
tem could be wrecked at one time. 

On November 17, 1919, Commissioner 
Everett L. Walling of Rhode Island de- 
cided the time was ripe to round up 
Greeley. Mr. Walling knew that Gree- 
ley had taken a trunk filled with grouse 
from Pascoag, R. I., to Blackstone, 
Mass., by automobile and there checked 
it as baggage to New York City. Louis 
H. Knox, one of Mr. Walling’s deputies, 
was ordered to accompany the trunk to 
New York. 

The wheels were put in motion and 
both state and federal officers were on 
the job. The trunk was transferred to 
enother train at Willimantic and di- 
verted by way of New Haven, Conn., 
where John M. Crampton, superintend- 
ent of the Connecticut State Board of 
Fisheries and Game, seized both Gree- 
ley and the trunk. Sixty-three ruffed 
grouse, thirty quail and four woodcock 
were found in the trunk. Greeley was 
placed under $10,000 bonds, bound over 
to the federal grand jury, indicted on 
three counts and later he pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to serve three 
months in jail on each indictment. 

This was just the beginning. Since 
then Commissioner Walling has convict- 
ed six of the men who furnished Gree 
ley with the game and collected nearly 
$1,000 in fines, while the New York 
game officials have convicted five deal- 
ers and collected $3,000 in fines, and 
still a U. S. game warden who has been 
working on these cases says he is not 
thru. 


Ground Squirrels as Vermin. 


_ of us have felt slight pangs 
of regret when learning of the 
wholesale poisoning of certain species 
of rodents in the interests of agricul- 
ture. The prairie dog had many friends 
beeause of his picturesque villages on 
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the plains, and those of us who can 
look back to the time when we had a 
pair or two as pets cannot help but 
feel sorry when we think of their be- 
ing wiped out by poison. However, it 
was proved they were detrimental to 
the best interests of the nation, and our 
sentimental reasons were no more enh- 
titled to a hearing than the kind old 
indy who criticized a gathering of 
sportsmen by claiming they were blood 
thirsty and controlled by the lust’ to 
kill, and who ended up her argument 
by saying, “The latest craze seems to 
IXveryone is talking 
ubout shooting craps. Now, I never saw 
au crap that I know of, but I dare say 
they love life as well as we do, and I, 
for one, say they should not be shot.” 

A correspondent wrote the association 
recently from South Dakota, complain- 
ing of the damage done by the gray 
ground squirrel to nesting game birds. 
He contends that one pair of squirrels 
will do more damage than many hunt- 


be crap-shooting. 


ers. They not only rob the nests of 
eggs, but catch the young birds and eat 
them. <A report on this question from 


the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
is as follows: 
called gophers, which are really ground 
squirrels, or spermophiles, of the west- 
ern plains, are all of them to a certain 
extent carnivorous in habits, feeding 
freely upon young birds, eggs and simi- 
lar flesh foods which they may have 
access to. There is no doubt that these 
wnimals do destroy a very considerable 
number of the eggs and young of 
ground-nesting birds.” 


“Several species of so 


District of Columbia Prohibits 
Sale of Game. 
DOR veurs the fact that game could 
be legally bought and sold in the 
District of Columbia has been a “thorn 
in the side” of all friends of game con 
servation. States that have long pro- 
hibited the sale of game have felt very 
bitter because the law was open at the 
national capital. enemies of the first 
migratory bird law used this as a club 
against certain senators and representa- 
tives favoring this measure, intimating 
that they were not consistent in stop- 
ping spring shooting over the country 
While permitting sale in the District of 
Columbia, 

Of course, the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act removed this evil as far as migra- 
tory game birds were concerned, Late 
in 1919 both houses of Congress passed 
a bill introduced by Congressman Gra- 
ham of Illinois prohibiting the sale of 
all game birds in the District of Colum- 
bia not covered by the treaty act. This 
act was approved by the President on 
December 18, 1919. No longer will quail 
and grouse be legally served in hotels 
and restaurants in Washington, D. C. 


Forgotten? 

IEFUGES have been established for 
this and that kind of big game 
animal, and in the meantime the num- 
ber of antelope in the United States 
has steadily decreased. Over the coun- 
try there are a few scattered herds that 
are getting smaller each year. The 
Southwest has a herd or two. Colorado, 
Wyoming, Kansas, Texas and Nebraska 
each boast a remnant of the species 
that was numbered by tens of thousands 

in these states only a few years ago. 
Perhaps most of the western states 
still have a few antelope, but at best 
they could not be considered as game 
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and they should be carefully guarded in 
an effort to perpetuate the species. It 
would undoubtedly cost more to set aside 
an antelope refuge out on the plains than 
one suitable for other big game animals, 
but it should be done before it is too 
late. Antelope cannot be successfully 
bred in captivity, as is the case with 
the buffalo and other species. If we 
do not want this species to become ex- 
tinct, some lasting action must be taken 
in the near future. A correspondent 
writes in connection with the Wyoming 
antelope as follows: 

“IT was talking to a Wyoming man a 
few days ago about the antelope out 
there. He says they are disappearing 
fast and that the national government 
has made a sad mistake in not furnish- 
ing them some sort of asylum, They 
like the open, rolling prairie, and most 
of that is being taken up by settlers. 
Timbered countries are offered elk and 
deer and other game, but the antelope, 
by some chance, has been neglected. 
Unless something is done, and that very 
soon, it cannot much longer survive.” 


China Needs Game Laws. 


M“ T. E. DOREMUS, formerly a 
director of the American Game 
Protective Association, writes from 
Shanghai, China, that the market hunt- 
ers are rapidly wiping the Chinese 
pheasants off the map. Export com- 
panies employ large numbers of skilled 
hunters, who sweep the country with- 
out thought of leaving game for breed- 
ing stock. What was formerly a won- 
derful pheasant shooting country has 
heen completely cleaned out, and now 
it is necessary to take a five or Six- 
hour journey from Shanghai in order 
to kill a fair bag of ten or twelve birds. 
Mr. Doremus reports wildfowl very 
plentiful. These birds use the nearby 
waters and it is not necessary to go 
far from the city in order to secure 
excellent shooting. 

Mr. A. J. Park of Seattle, Wash., who 
recently returned from a trip thru the 
Orient in the interests of the Western 
Washington Pheasant Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, confirms the report of Mr. Do- 
remus. Mr. Park says it is hard to 
conceive of the magnitude of the oper- 
ation of importation companies dealing 
in game birds. He says he saw one 
shipment of 286,000 brace of pheasants 
billed from Shanghai to England. No 
game species can long stand such a 
drain. 


Swans Increase. 

WANS have increased materially 

since they were placed on the pro- 
tected list under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. The violations of this pro- 
vision already reported prove this be- 
yond doubt. Swans have been killed in 
sections where the gunners did not know 
what they were shooting. Newspaper 
reports show they have appeared in 
sections from which they have been ab- 
sent for many years. Many reports 
have been received of gunners killing 
geese that weighed eighteen or twenty 
pounds or better, and after the game 
warden had investigated the big goose 
he generally turned in a swan case. 
These birds are again wintering on the 
Potomac River after an absence of near- 
ly forty years. 

Many gunners who think of swans 
only as white are apt to kill young 
swans or cygnets without intending to 
break the law. The whistling swan 
breeds in Alaska and the British North- 


west and does not attain the adult 
plumage of pure white until it is five 
years old. The yearling swan is a deep 
lead color and the bill is a light pink. 
The second year the bird is lighter in 
color and by the third year only about 
one-third of the feathers are still tipped 
with gray, while the bill has become jet 
black. The bird is fully five years old 
before all of the gray has disappeared 
from the plumage. 

Only two species of swans can bi 
classed as distinctly American—th« 
whistling swan and the trumpeter swan. 
The bulk of all the swans seen are 
whistlers, as the trumpeter is consid 
ered practically extinct. 





Game Protection in the National 
Forests. 


ig Congress sees an attempt made 
by the friends of conservation to 
establish national game preserves with- 
in the national forests, but except for 
action taken by several different states 
very little has been accomplished. 

Apparently the first bill to establish 
game preserves in national forests was 
that introduced in the Fifty-seventh 
Congress to transfer certain forest re 
serves to the Department of Agricul 
ture. This bill was introduced Feb 
ruary 18, 1902, and also authorized the 
establishment of game and fish _ pre- 
serves in forest reserves by executive 
order on request of the governor of the 
state. 

The first general bill for the protec- 
tion of wild animals, birds and fish in 
forest reserves was introduced Decem- 
ber 20, 1902. One or more bills of this 
nature have been introduced in prac 
tically every Congress since the fifty- 
seventh. Several bills have been favor- 
ably reported from committee and a 
few have passed one or the other branch 
of Congress, but the principle has not 
yet been enacted into law. In the mean- 
time four federal reservations have been 
established in national forests and be- 
tween fifty and sixty state game refuges 
have been created wholly or partially 
within the boundaries of national for- 
ests. California leads the list with nine- 
teen such refuges. Other states estab- 
lishing such preserves are as follows: 
Wyoming (eight), Montana (seven), 
Idaho (five), Arizona (four), Oregon 
(three), Utah (three), Minnesota (two), 
Tennessee (one), Virginia (one), and 
possibly a few others. 





Crow Killing Increases Game. 

R. B. H. WARREN of West Chester, 

Pa., writes the association that he 
has been very successful in increasing 
game and insectivorous birds on Wal- 
lop’s Island, Va., by destroying vermin. 
His activities were principally devoted 
to crows and house eats, the shotgun 
being the method applied, altho poisoned 
eggs were used very successfully in 
killing crows. Dr. Warren reports that 
where poisoned eggs are used no other 
desirable wild creatures are killed and 
that he considers this method practi- 
cally safe. The crow is a natural egg 
thief at all times and he has no trouble 
in locating the bait. 

On account of his activities, bird tife 
is very prolific on the island. Dr. War- 
ren put up 3802 bird houses, and an 
examination of them in August showed 
that 300 had been used by birds to nest 
in during the past summer. The ten- 
ants were chiefly house wrens, tree 
swallows, . woodpeckers, crested _ fly- 
catchers and purple martins. 
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The Leap of the Bass. 


By O. W. Smith. 
PART II—CONCLUSION. 


(Editor’s Note: This interesting dis- 
cussion of a much-discussed subject is 
concluded from last month’s Outdoor 
Life.) 


Take the leap of the fish hooked on 
one of the modern, medium-sized lures ; 
nine times out of ten almost it is merely 
thrusting two-thirds of its body out of 
the water, “standing on its tail’ as it 
were, and shaking itself until the lure 
rattles like a castanet, far too often for 
the angler’s peace of mind the latter 
is flung far from the ichthyie acrobat. 
In my observation the average hooked 
fish does not clear the water, writers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Of 
course, more bass leap free of the water 
for the fly fisherman than for the plug- 
ger, the weight of the lure and the num- 
ber of hooks usually attached to the 
latter easily accounting for the dispar- 
ity. The live bait fisherman gets the 
least action of all, tho a surface-cast 
frog or minnow will be taken on ithe 
surface; but a deeply sunken bait of 
any variety will be taken on the bot- 
tom, and a fish that bites deep fights 
deep. I am not saying there is not 
sport in playing a bass in twenty feet 
of water, but that there is more sport 
in playing the same fish on the surface. 

As has been intimated already, in or- 
der to secure the maximum of activity 
from every fish hooked, the angler must 
employ appropriate tackle. The heavy, 
multi-hooked lure must go, in the in- 
terests of sportsmanship first and in 
the interest of results secondly. ‘The 
small lure, or rather, the medium-sized 
lure, takes more fish than the large 
ene. Where three trebles are used, as 
is the fashion in so many lures, often 
all three are fast in the fish; that bass, 
be he ever so muscular, cannot put 
up much of a fight. The fewer hooks 
one employs the more action he will 
get from the fish. Years of experi- 
mentation proves the truthfulness of the 
statement beyond successful controver- 
y. As a bass always attacks from rhe 
side, there is no valid reason for the 
rear hooks. If you wish to secure the 
maximum of activity from your cap- 
tures eliminate every hook possible, as 
vell as weight of lure. 

Perhaps it will be objected that such 

course may militate against large 
catches. Yes, and rightly so. A pair 
of three-pound bass under ordinary cir- 
umstances should be sufficient to sup- 
ply the average angler with a fry. Par- 
enthetically, unless we have a care, use 
discretion in our catches, even the 
doughty black bass will go the way of 
the pigeon. Every bass should be given 


every opportunity to escape, unless you 
are actually fishing for a dinner. I can 
well remember one luminous evening 
when, between 5 o’clock and dark, I 
freed every fish but one that took my 
lure, and I had the great pleasure of 
liberating over forty bronze-backs that 
evening. The one fish I retained 
weighed five and a quarter pounds. Al- 
low me to add, that every fish was re- 
turned to the water uninjured. 

I realize that the reader may point 
me to the printed advice of many lure- 
casters to “pull the fish down the in- 
stant he starts upward from the water.” 
I say, NO. I say, let him go up and 
shake the lure from his mouth if he 
can; there will be other fish in the 
water. When the fish is well hooked 
it is possible to tumble him over in- 
continently, indeed DROWN him, if you 
will. When the fish is allowed to leap 
on a Slack line, if the angler has con- 
trol and does not permit the fish to 
“double back” there is little danger that 
he will escape if hooked well enough to 
bring to net. I had rather the bass es- 
cape at the beginning of the fight than 
at the lip of the net. Once more I ad 
vise against the practice of “pulling 
down” a leaping bass. Allow him to 
jump his fill. The leap of a thoroly 
mad small or large-mouth is a thing 
worth going far to see. The only fish 
that can in any wise equal it for spee- 
tacular qualities is the tarpon of salt 
water fame. I doubt if the justly fa- 
mous leap of the rainbow and Atlantic 
salmon can compare, “inch for inch and 
pound for pound.” 

We have already discussed in this de 
partment the comparative ability of the 


two basses from the sportsman’s view- 
point, tho a few words may not be out 
of place. As has been noted many 
times, there is a tendency to regard the 
smallmouth as a true bass, therefore 
the most active, while the largemouth 
is not considered a “true” bass and is 
not nearly so active. It must be some- 
thing of a surprise to many anglers to 
discover that neither fish are “true” 
bass, but just sunfish. After years of 
careful study of the two fishes in all 
environments I am ready to say, in the 
same water I cannot see that the smuall- 
mouth is one whit more active, prone 
to leap clear of the water, than is his 
straw-colored brother. When the two 
fish are found inhabiting the same wa- 
ter, one can never tell by the actions 
of a fish whether he has hooked a “red 
eye” or a “straw bass.” 

As the fish, either species, grow large, 
put on weight, they become less and 
less active, depending more upon their 
weight than upon their activity. I 
caught one fish last season weighing in 
the neighborhood of eight pounds, a 
largemouth, that never once broke wa- 
ter, tho he was hooked on a “baby” 
lure. Another fish hooked and landed 
by me acted in a peculiar manner. He 
was an active, pugnacious individual. 
The lure, a floater, lay motionless upon 
the surface of the water where it had 
rested for some minutes, I being other- 
wise engaged, as a caster who “never” 
manufactures a back-lash sometimes is. 
Suddenly I saw the water in commotion 
some two feet from the lure and the 
next second a fish struck the bit of 
white and red wood a tremendous blow. 
Strange to say, the fish was not hooked, 

















THE BASS IS ONE OF THE FEW FRESH-WATER FISH THAT LEAPS ON A SLACK LINE 
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tho the lure had the ordinary comple- 
ment of three trebles. A second time 
the bass came, from directly below, 
knocking the lure high above the water 
without being impaled, but when he 
grabbed the lure upon its striking the 
water the hooks got in their work, hold- 
ing the pugnacious bronze-back until I 
was ready to use the net. The fish 
leaped three or four times on a slack 
line before ever I undertook to turn 
the reel handle. That active fish was 
a two-pound largemouth. 

The fact the matter there is 
individuality amid bass as there is amid 


of is, 


men. No one can tell what a given 
specimen will do until he does it. More 


depends upon the character of the wa- 
ter and time of the year than upon the 
of the fish. In the northern 
lakes and streams the fish are not over- 
ly active until along in July, in cold 
waters the spawning season not being 


species 


over until the last of June. More than 
once I have taken gravid females in 
July. I have had good fishing in July 
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AFTER THE LAST LEAP. 


in the North, tho in August, “when the 
bloom is on the water,” bass are quite 
apt to be sluggish. Along in September 
when the fall nip appears in the air, 
then is the bass the “fightingest,”’ either 
species. In studying the comparative 
activity of the two species the angler- 
observer must, wherever possible, study 
them in the same environment. I real- 
ize that my assertion that the large- 
mouth is as apt to “go into the air” as 
is his brother, the smallmouth, will stir 
some rodsters to retort, but neverthe- 
less such is my findings and they must 
stand recorded. 

As was pointed out in Part I of this 
paper, fresh water leapers are few, and 
it beheoves every lover of the highest 
sport with rod and reel to do all in his 
power to preserve and propagate the 
black Excessiye catches should 
he frowned upon everywhere, and mean 
and inhuman tactics to overcome the 
doughty fighter never resorted to. Give 


bass. 
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the bass every chance for his liberty. 
Allow him to leap to freedom if need be. 
There is something worse than allowing 
a bass to escape, and that is to know 
that you have taken a mean advantage 
of him. The leap of the bass will for- 
ever place this warrior in a class by 
himself, and with a little care and fos- 
tering we will have him with us long 
after the rainbow trout has followed the 
eastern brook trout, pigeon and dodo. 


Substitution and Imitation. 
By “Jack” Maxwell. 


* 

Webster’s definition of substitution is 
“to put in place of another,” and I am 
constrained to believe that bass as well 
men fall for substitution. To my 
way of thinking, here lies the secret of 


as 


successful angling: Treat the bass 
courteously, but slip them something 
that has the appearance of the real 
thing. 

Most all natural food of the bass has 


been imitated by man, and if a person 
wishes to become proficient as an an- 


gler for bass he must necessarily be- 
come expert in the game of substitu- 


tion, which absolutely puts the fish up 
against something similar to a “shell 
game,” 

When a bass ties on to an artificial 
lure, whether it be a fly or plug, things 
are not what they seem, and the fish 
has missed his guess and wakes up to 
the fact that the imitation as a food 
product was below par, and realizes too 
late that it doesn’t pay every time to 
take a chance. 

But the bass is a game fellow and is 
always ready to try any proposition 
where it looks as tho he would have 
an even break, and for this reason bass 
fishermen everywhere are figuring how 
to outwit this game fish and take him 
on artificial lures in the most humane 
and sportsmanlike manner. To out- 
general a wise old bass by using some 
imitation of his natural food is, to me, 
great sport. 

My experience during the past season 
angling for bass with artificial bait was 
very gratifying indeed, not that I caught 
more bass than usual, but that I prac- 
tised the art of substitution or decep- 
tion more successfully. The first propo- 
sition I face after reaching my fishing 
ground is this: How ean I fool Mr. 
sass? Then I study the situation from 
all angles as regards water, shore line, 
food conditions and natural hangouts 
for fish. 

In fishing for bass with artificial lures 
I have found the most successful “plugs” 
to be the different combinations of pork 
rind of the single hook variety; this is 





especially true in spring fishing, when 
the bass seem most active and pugna 
cious. With a pork rind lure I take 
most of my fish on very short casts, sa) 
from thirty to fifty feet, and it is not 
unusual for a bass to strike my lur 
just as it is leaving the water. It seems 
to me that with a light lure like one ot 
the latest wiggler single hook baits re- 
cently put on the market that I can 
fish the water a great deal more thoroly 
than with a heavier bait, as I believ 
many times the larger baits land with 
too much of a splash, which has a ten 


dency to frighten the fish. I realize 
the bass is a courageous fellow, but 


when a plug hits the water like a stick 
of stove wood I believe Mr. Bass is 
going to count ten before butting into 
it; but let that be as it may, I prefer 
the smaller lure for bass fishing in the 
streams and lakes of the Lone Star 
state, tho the Florida fishermen may 
prefer going after them with the larger 
lures. 

Soon as possible in the spring I begin 
fishing with the fly rod and _ spinner 
combinations, using small spinners and 
strips of pork rind. The principle is 
similar to the bait casting proposition ; 
I make short casts and many of them, 
working the water very carefully. Just 
what a bass thinks a strip of pork rind 
is I eannot say, but I know when there 
is a good ripple on the water a pork 
rind is some fish-getter; but when the 
surface of the water becomes “as 
smooth as a mirror” I try to forget all 
I ever knew about spinner fishing, as 
I feel that I have lost my power of de- 
ception, for the fish seem to get wise 
to my imitation and “something just as 
good” seems to have lost its charm. 

One day last season my fly rod pork 
rind combination failed to do business, 
altho there was a good ripple and the 
bass were rising quite well. After fish- 
ing quite awhile with poor luck, | 
stopped and began studying the situa- 
tion. Why had my lure failed to at- 
tract them on this particular day? The 
fish appeared to be rising to what is 
commonly called the dragon fly, the 
same being related to the helgramite, | 
believe. Whenever one of those flies 
would come near the water Mr. Bass 
would take a crack at it, but unfortu- 
nately for me I didn’t have a fly in 
my book that looked anything like a 
dragon fly. I did have, however, a rub- 
ber helgramite, and, supposing it might 
not make any particular difference with 
the bass so long as they were offered 
one of the family, I tied on my rubber 
helgramite and abided my time. Pres- 
ently a bass shot out of the water for 
his “chow;” at once I placed my hel- 
gramite as gently as possible right on 
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the spot where Mr. Bass was—and an- 
other bronze-back fell for “something 
just as good.” 

I continued to use the bait during the 
day, and later, and it proved very suc- 
cessful; in fact, during the latter part 
of September and the first two weeks 
of October I took quite a number of 
bass with it. Just as long as dragon 
flies were on the water I was assured 
of a good catch with the helgramite, 
but when they ceased to appear my luck 
ended and I had to resort to some other 
lure. To pick the winner is often hard 
and a fellow has to be resourceful if 
he wishes to succeed in angling for 
He must use his head as well as 
his hands. 

One day I was trying for bass and 
they refused everything I had offered 
them; in fact, I had almost acknowl- 
edged defeat. I stopped fishing for the 
time and went around to where a fel- 
low was still-fishing, using live min- 
nows. While there a good-sized bass 
jumped out of the water near the shore 
line, probably 100 feet from where we 
were. The fellow said, “Did you see 
that fish?” I said, “Yes,” all the while 
studying what to offer him. Going thru 
my tackle box I found a “Call-Mac bug,” 
which I fastened on and waded up to 
within about fifty feet of where we had 
seen the rise. At the first cast after 
getting out my line I landed the bug 
right on the home, plate and the bass 
landed on the bug. After a real lively 
scrap I landed on the fish—a two-pound 
bass on a light fly rod. gain, you see, 
I practiced the deceptive art by offer- 
ing the fish someghing “just as good.” 

After all is said and done, “It’s not 
all of fishing just to fish’—some of it 
is figuring how to fool a bass by sub- 
stitution and imitation. 


bass. 








A Speckled Trout. 
By Grant D. Harrington. 


It was early morning. The sun had 
not yet appeared, but a red flush in the 
East told of its coming. Faint stars 
were still visible in their dark blue back- 
ground. The earth was bathed in that 
happy medium between light and dark- 
ness. The air was cold and little icy 
breezes made me pull my head down 
into my sweater in turtle fashion. The 
old trout stream murmured its way 
ulong between grassy banks and over- 
hanging willows. 

It was April 15th and the opening of 
the season. Dad and I had for years 
observed the occasion with fitting cere- 
mony. When it comes to fishing, Dad 
and I are old pals. Like a couple of 
kids, we vie with each other in the 
catch—or, more often, what we don’t 
catch. We laugh at each other’s mis- 
haps and applaud each other’s successes. 

And so, like the true followers of Sir 
Isaac, we were once more to pursue the 
finny tribe on the “opening.” As the 
sun was appearing over the horizon we 
jointed our rods, and, loaded with fly- 
book, bait-box and creel, we started out, 
each for his favorite spot. 

Thru many trials I had found a shel- 
tered bend in the stream which always 
save a raise. It was a delightful spot. 
The stream swept around a broad turn 
to drop several feet in a miniature cas- 
cade. Just at this spot two large boul- 
ders intercepted the course and formed 
4 little whirlpool that ran back under 
the bank. Some fine old willows af- 


forded the proper covering with their 
dense covering of foliage. 
Cautiously I approached the spot, for 
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trout, “the wariest and gamiest of them 
all,” are frightened even by a shadow. 
I selected a gorgeous red fly and looped 
it onto the leader. Carefully I whipped 
it across the stream toward the willows, 
while I was concealed in the grass und 
underbrush. But an awkward twig 
‘aught the line and held the fly sus- 
pended above the water. Back it came 
for another try. Again I am unsuccess- 
ful. In disgust I move a little nearer— 
but very carefully—and allow one foot 
to step into a little pool which flows 
into the larger stream. Now I am more 
successful and the fly lodges under the 
sheltering willow. Carefully I play it 
along the bank, but there is no sign of 
a raise. Perhaps the fly is the wrong 
color. 

And so I reel the line in once more 
and, opening my fly-book, exchange the 
red one for a beautiful orange-colored 
fly with dark streaks. My, what a 
tempting morsel! How could any self- 
respecting trout refuse such an attrac- 
tion? Again the line is whipped thru 
the air and the fly lodges way unaer 
the bank near a large rock. The wil- 
lows cast a gloom over the stream and 
my eyes could hardly pierce the shadow. 
Sut the gaudy fly was suddenly caught 
by a swirling eddy and drawn beneath 
the rock. 

Swish! 

Like a flash the line stiffens and I 
om brought suddenly to my senses by 
a quick jerk. The little bamboo rod 
is bent double as I struggle to my feet 
on the swampy bank. In the shadow 
of the willows I catch the silver gleam 
of my fish as he vainly tries to throw 
the hook from his mouth. Back und 
forth he weaves like the shuttle of a 
loom. The rod is strained to the limit 
as the trout fights every inch of the 
way. Now I have him out from under 
the rock and get a good look at my 
prize. Slowly the line reels in with the 
big trout threshing about on the end. 
Now only a few yards separate us and 
the supreme moment is at hand. I 
have no landing net, so, getting a firm 
stand with my waders, I! “flip” the fish 
thru the air toward the bank. Follow- 
ing the line he leaves the water, a great, 
silver, speckled streak. 

Sut just then something happens. 
Hook and trout part company and the 
fish drops back into a little pool by the 
side of the stream. My heart is in my 
mouth and I gasp as I realize the catas- 
trophe. But with both hands I make a 
dive for the escaping trout. The fish 
and I apparently hit the water at about 
the same time. The little pool is small 
and muddy and I cannot see. Sut in 
desperation my fingers clutch a_ cold, 
slippery object in the soft bottom and 
my hands grip and bring forth the strug- 
gling but weakened fish. 

My rod is broken, my boots are tull 
of water, my shirt is torn and my face 
bespattered with mud. But I have won. 
That great speckled beauty rests in my 
creel and for once I have put it over 
Dad. I am supremely happy. 
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Stray Leaves From a Caster’s 
Notebook. 


By O. W. Smith. 


lor several years now I have kept 
an exact record of my fishing experi- 
ences, not only the number of fish 
‘aught, but flies and lures used, water 
conditions, weather, wind, ete., ete. 
With the passing of time I have evolved 
a special notebook, a “loose leaf” af- 
fair, which covers every matter regard- 
ing which I wish to preserve informa- 
tion, so that when on the stream all I 
have to do is just fill in with pencil 
the blank spaces. As to the value of 
such a record—well, it is mighty inter- 
esting at least. Cuts 1 and 2 show 
specimen pages and no comment is nee- 
essary. 

A JULY 3D PAGE. 
Test of YI. Spt., Wh. Spt., Gn. Bk. Spt. 
- W. No. 21. 
Date—July 3, 1918. 
Time—4-9 p.m. 


Lures Strikes Fish 
PW Sc st CaM ala a dsm. d acala-> are.ce abe 0 0 
WOT Hy aaa uk acd dare xe de aa 3 l 
eee 7 3 
GM Es aa ha sa cata wd ae aa ela 2 1 
WOPEREOE "oul 0 naan ao Pie @ hear ards 3 2 


Weather. 

Sky—Clear and bright. 

Wind—W., light. 

Temp., Appx.—98° at 4 p.m. 

Water. 

Character—Sluggish river. 

Tempr., Appx.—68°; seemed very warm. 

Condition—Muddy from feeding cattle. 

Vegetation—Many lily beds, grass 
points, cat tails. 

Notes. 

Not a fair test. Unusual weather con- 
ditions; hot and close for days. Used 
each lure 5 minutes, then changed. Char- 
acter of river about the same every- 
where. Poor stream, much fished. Have 
done better with other set. See 19. 

Yl. Spt. = Yellow Spotted: Wh. Spt. = 
White, Spotted; Gn. Bk. Spt. = Green 
Back, Spotted. 














AN AUGUST PAGE. 
Test of R. H. W. B., B. H. W. B., R. Hi. 
Lmn B., Gn. B. Sel. Fns. 
No. 14. 
Date—August Z, 1918. 
Time—4-7 a. m. 


Lures Strikes Fish 
1 2 SS Ua) Sees eae 9 
4: BA 2” eens 3 1 
ea RE ow ano ciate ace 7 7 
Ce Ee ks i he kei wins 4 2 

19 
Weather. 
Sky—Overcast; red sunrise; going to 


rain. 

Wind—E., warm and damp; slight. 
Tempr. Appx.—65°; perhaps warmer. 
Water. 
Character—Small lake; many trees. 

Tempr. Appx.—Warm. 

Condition—Overgrown with lily, flags 
and grass; ideal bass w. 

Vegetation Rather 
snags; muddy bottom. 

Notes. 

“Condition” and “vegetation” reversed. 
This was ideal morning and fish eager: 
one struck and took idle lure within 
foot of boat: was raining by 8 o’clock. 

R. H. W. B. = Red Head, White Body: 
B. H. W. Bd. Blue Head, White Body: 
R. H. Lmn. B. Red Head. Aluminum 
Body; Gn. B. Scl. Fns. Green Back, 
Scale Finish. 

You will be interested to note the 
unusualness of the results upon July 





chopped with 





A TEN DAYS’ COLOR TEST. 
Nothing is said regarding weather and water conditions: 


NOTE. 








merely shows 


the attractivity of various colors under varying conditions. 


June July July July July, Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
9 


20 10 20 1 10 20 1 20 
IE I Fcc cco rkt aac st Diana Discard 1 1 2 0 0 1 2 3 4 6 on 
Red head, white body........ 4 3 5 4 2 2 1 3 5 4 33 
Red head, aluminum body... 3 1 1 2 3 1 3 4 4 5 27 
Blue head, white body...... 0 1 0 0 2 1 2 2 1 1 10 
NS ERDRNIO | usa tha. e-0.6,0 WEDS ore x 0 0 1 0 3 0 2 1 3 7 7 
Green spotted “frog”........ 4 1 6 3 1 0 0 0 3 3 21 
White, red and green spots. 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 4 3 2 16 
Green, scale finish.......... 7 2 1 0 0 0 1 3 2 4 28 

19 9 16 10 11 5 11 20 25 32 
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2nd. The latter date 
gives nineteen fish as the total catch, 
all but two of which were released, 
while July 38rd could total but seven. 
You will note the July day was very 
‘hot, while the August day was unsea- 
Get the suggestion? Do 


3rd and August 


sonably cool, 


not fail to bear in mind that one water 
was a sluggish river and the other a 
small lake. 

Turn now to cut 38—a test of colors. 


Remember, here nothing is said of 
weather, water or other conditions— 
simply a bald statement of facts. The 
records are for two rods; in each case 
a given color was used no longer than 
even when fish seemed anx- 
for a given color we_ resolutely 
the lure off at the expiration of 
agreed period, ofttimes to get no 
all with the next lure in order. 


another 
jous 
took 
the 


rises at 


Understand, we were not fishing so 
much for fish as for information—a 
record. The thing that impressed me 


wus the fact that the aluminum-finished 
with a red head came very near 
“high” lure, being only six fish 
the white body and red head, 
while the next highest was the green- 
spotted lure, or the one so often re- 
ferred to by anglers as “imitation frog.” 
The green finish up well, 
with twenty fish to its credit, while the 


body 
being 
behind 


scale stacks 


all-red has a like number of credits— 
a matter hard for me to understand. 
It is well to note that the last date 


given, September 20th, shows thirty-two 
fish, the catch of a single day. 
While at of the sea- 
the fishing was good, it speedily 
became poor and continued to grow 
poorer, until on August 1st we have but 
five fish recorded. That day we worked 
hard from daylight until 7 o’clock, and 
again from 7 in the evening until dark, 


largest 
the commencement 


son 


but in spite of our labors the result 
was almost a frost. Yes, the bass were 
“off their feed.” Remember, however, 


as the water warms up, as midsuminer 
approaches, the fishing becomes poor 
and ever poorer; not until the zest and 
tang of September works into the water 


does the fishing really become good. 
Were I able to give you in tabulated 
form the results for all of September 
and October you would find the catches 
growing better continually until the 
very last of October. “There’s a rea- 
son.” Fish do not strike well in mid- 
summer, save as you hit upon an ideal 
day. It is not until the “bloom” is off 
the water that casting becomes real 
rood, 

In all these tests the same type and 
size of lure was used, the color alone 
being different. It was a color test, 
pure and simple. Had we used differ- 


ent shaped lures we could not have se- 
cured the information of which we were 
in search, to-wit: Is color a determin- 
ing factor in the attractiveness of lures? 
As I have already intimated, cut 3 shows 
the results of various fishing trips. <A 
great variety of waters were visited and 
never were the weather conditions alike. 
It would seem to me that in order to 
have the results of such a test of ut- 
most value the fishing should be done 
on one body of water, time, weather 
and atmospheric conditions alone dif- 
fering: furthermore, the same individ- 
ual should do all the casting, for while 
two men may be of equal skill, equal 
in their “fish knowledge,” there is little 
differences in the methods of handling 
rod and reel, of hooking fish, that 
change the complexion of “net results.” 

These pages from my notebook will, 
however, I think, be of interest to bass 
fans, and excite some little comment 
and perhaps discussion. Here is a point 
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I wish to emphasize: We anglers trust 
memory altogether too far in some 
things beside the weight of fish. For 
instance, we are fishing with a red and 
white lure, say, which proves very tak- 
ing, and so long as fish rise to it we 
do not change; why should we? Then 
when the fish cease to rise we turn to 
something else, and lo, the fish fail to 
come; therefore, we hail the red and 
white lure as a mighty fish-getter. Now, 


perhaps, had we changed lures when 
the fish were rising to the red and 


white, some other color would have been 
just as good—perhaps better. Our 
method during these tests was to fish 
exactly ten minutes with any given col- 
or, changing at the expiration of the 
period whether or not fish were “tak- 
ing.” We are too prone to fish for fish 
to get exact scientific results. Of course 
the man who goes out for one day and 
is not satisfied unless he ‘gets the limit, 
or catches larger fish than his fellows, 
will not be satisfied to fish for facts. 

The word of my experience for it, I 
have got more real enjoyment out of 
my “fishing for information” than I 
have out of big catches. And, too, fish- 
ing for information has exploded many 
of my theories, destroyed many of my 
pet beliefs, and, tho I have the results 
down in black and white in my note- 
book with all the information which I 
think has any bearing upon the result 
included, men who have never attempt- 
ed anything as scientific, painstaking 
and elaborate rise up to say, “You don’t 
know anything about it,’ “You are talk- 
ing thru your hat,” ete, ete. Now, 
wouldn’t that jar you? 

Just as soon as we disabuse our fish- 
ing minds of the fallacy that luck has 
anything to do with season-long results 
in angling we will be in a position to 
study our sport from a scientific view- 


point. Note I said ‘‘season-long results,” 
for luck has the habit of bestowing 
upon a green-horn now and then the 


largest fish of the season, and he there- 
fore is regarded, even if he does not 
so regard himself, as a “successful an- 
gler.” Success in fishing is exactly on 
a par with success anywhere else; it 
depends upon the angler’s skill, fish 
knowledge and stick-to-it-iveness. 

Once more, and in conclusion, if you 
have ambitions to become a _ gatherer 
of fishing statistics, fish-getting must 
become subservient to facts. What you 
THINK about color, form, ete., must 
not be regarded as fact; only what you 
have actually experienced and set down 
at the time. Memory is a fickle jade; 
she paints angling experiences in ro- 
seate colors, after the fact. Honest to 
gosh, there are times when I am tempted 
to doubt my own notes! 





The Aristocratic White Bass. 
By O. W. Smith. 


That I should call the well-known 
white bass an aristocrat may surprise 
some of my readers, but that he justly 
deserves the title his family name, Ser- 
ranidae, amply proves. To mention 
Serranidae within hearing of a_ salt- 
water fisherman is to conjure up in 
his mind memories of days with the 
white perch, striped bass and black sea- 
bass, the last fish attaining a weight 
of something like ten or twelve pounds, 
while the striped bass has been known 
to weigh as much as 100 pounds or 
more, tho, of course, those ordinarily 
taken upon hook and line weigh much 
less. The white perch is a small At- 
lantic Coast fish, loving brackish water, 





tho sometimes found landlocked near 
the coast, weighing anywhere from halt 
a pound up to three. So much for the 
near relatives of our purely fresh-water 
fish, the white bass. 

AS my readers know, the black bass 
of fresh water is not a black bass, but 
a sunfish; therefore, it should not sur- 
prise him to discover that the white 
bass is a true bass—the only fresh- 
water representative of a salt-water 
family. The only angler who can hon- 
estly claim—that is, scientifically claim 
—the title “bass fisherman” is the one 
who angles for white bass. 

The white bass is found in Middle 
United States, in that portion known 
as the Upper Mississippi Valley, espe- 
cially abundant in portions of Lake 
Erie and Lake Michigan, as well as in 
various inland lakes like Winnebago in 
Wisconsin. Lake Pepin, which is but 
an enlargement of the Mississippi, is 





A STRING OF WHITE BASS. 


‘““* * * In color the fish is a beautiful silvery 
white.”’ 


also a noted white bass fishing ground. 
The fish used to be quite common in 
the Ohio River, but I understand is ex- 
ceedingly rare now. However, excel- 
lent fishing can still be had within its 
range, fishing which is truly enjoyable, 
and, rightly managed, highly sportsman- 
like. 

Allow me to mention in passing that 
the place of the white bass is taken 
in the lower Mississippi states by the 
yellow bass, a fish which may be called 
a first cousin to the former, e’en tho 
the scientists have placed it in another 


genus, interrupta—the white bass_ is 
chrysops—however, both fish are Ser- 
ranidae, true bass; make no mistake 


about that matter—the only true bass 
inhabiting fresh water. The two fish 
are very similar in shape and appear- 
ance, save that the southern representa- 
tive is of a yellowish tint or bronzy 
color. In the matter of angling, what- 
ever I may say of the white bass will 














upply equally well to the yellow bass. 

White bass are gregarious to a de- 
gree and essentially a lake fish, save 
in the springtime, May or June, when 
they enter and ascend rivers for pro- 
creative purposes, traveling upward in 
sreat schools. To my mind the fish is 
unusually handsome in form and color- 
ution, the true marks of a “blueblood.” 
The body is compressed and rather deep, 
with a highly arched back, embellished 
with a striking divided dorsal fin; when 
the fish comes in at the end of a line 
this sturdily erected fin gives to the 
fish an air or appearance of great game- 
ness. The head is small and joined 
closely to the shoulders, from which 
arches the back, but the mouth is large 

built for live bait—-with a protruding 
lower jaw. The eye is large and beau- 
tiful, with a golden iris, hence the name, 
chrysops, “gold eye.” In color the fish 
is a beautiful silvery white, greenish 
above, yellowish below, with several! 
dusky longitudinal lines along the body, 
more perfectly formed above the lateral 
line, below being broken, or not contin- 
uous. 

The white bass would not be classed 
us a large fish, measuring from 9 to 18 
inches, the latter length being exceed- 
ingly large specimens. Probably the 
average weight of the fish caught is 
not much above a pound, tho I have 
records of several that weighed three 
pounds and two-pound fish are by no 
means exceptional. The fact of the 
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The fish is pre-eminently a bait fish, 
preferring a live minnow to any lure, 
tho he will not refuse a spoon, nor will 
he shake his aristocratic fins in the 
face of a worm. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, he is not overly particular as to 
food, tho somewhat finicky, refusing the 
livest of minnows when he does not 
feel like eating. Probably the great 
majority of white bass are teken at the 
end of a simple, old-fashioned, long cane 
or bamboo “pole,” and = inecontinently 
dragged in like a bullhead. Undoubted- 
ly that is the most successful method 
of angling from the net results end, but 
it is not the most sportsmanlike, nor 
by any means the most enjoyable. Let 
the rod be a medium light fly—about 5 
ounces, say, and 9% or 10 feet long. 
The reel should be a light click, or per- 
haps an automatic; even a regular mul- 
tiplying reel will prove perfectly satis- 
factory in bait fishing. Play the fish. 
Get all of the enjoyment out of the 
game that is your due. During the 
spring journeys white bass can be taken 
at any point of the “migration,” so it 
behooves the angler to locate his movy- 
ing fish, tho undoubtedly if he were to 
sit down and wait for them they would, 
in due course of time, pass him by. Or 
dinarily it is necessary to fish deep un- 
less the fish are feeding on the surface, 
then, naturally, surface angling is in 
order. The minnow should be_ kept 
moving. As undoubtedly the reader has 
already gathered, when in feeding mood 








be 








FLY FISHING ON THE WOLF RIVER, WIS. 
“* * * To cast a fly over the active bass is certain of result.’ 


matter is, a two-pound white bass is a 
“good one.” So much for the distribu- 
tion, color and size of the fish. Now 
for his sporting properties. 

Like many another “common” fish— 
common where found—the white bass 
has not received his just dues. When 
a man can go out and take twenty-five 
or fifty fish in an hour (and such 
catches are not unknown on the Wolf 
River, Wisconsin, when the fish are “go- 
ing up” in May) the one who takes 
them is not going to call the fish gamey. 
Just once in my unregenerate days I 
took seventy-five of the beautiful aris- 
tocrats in a single evening; but never 
again, reader, never again! I am satis- 
fied with a dozen—less more often. 
When a man takes many fish he is go- 
ing to lose sight of the sport thru wor- 
ship of numbers. On light tackle the 
white bass puts up a doughty little bat- 
tle, tho usually not of long duration. 
Skimming along broadside to the water 
he pulls like a Trojan, and will even 
leap from the water in a tumbling, awk- 
ward manner now and then. Properly 
handled the fish will fight for five min- 
utes. ‘ 


the white bass is not a difficult fish to 
catch, 

There is a method of angling for him, 
not much practiced it is true, but well 
worth any discriminating sportsman’s 
time. I refer to fly-fishing. When feed- 
ing on the surface, as sometimes hup- 
pens during the spring upstream urge, 
especially if the confluent be in flood 
with current here and there setting out 
over the inundated lowlands, to cast a 
fly over the active bass is certain of 
results. Almost any pattern of fly may 
prove attractive, tho I have found the 
Royal Coachman, Professor, Gray and 
Brown Hackles, Scarlet Ibis and Silver 
Doctor sufficiently varied to meet any 
condition. In lakes, like those of Wis- 
consin, where the fish are permanent 
residents, they can be taken almost any 
iuorning or evening with flies if the 
angler is fortunate enough to locate a 
school on the surface. Recently a man 
told me that he made a fine catch one 
hot August night last year (1918) in 
Lake Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. He was 
paddling about the lake at dusk, and, 
noticing that the surface of the water 
was “all crinkly” when there was not 


so much as a breeze stirring, he cust 
into the disturbance and immediarely 
took a white bass, catching twenty-four 
in a very short time. I am a little sur- 
prised that fly-fishing for white bass 
is not more often resorted to by anglers 
and that the fish are not more followed 
up in midsummer than they are. 

He is a sporting fellow, is the aris- 
tocratic white bass, and when in the 
pan, hot and brown, he is a tasty bit 
of meat; indeed, I am not altogether 
sure but what he is a more satisfactory 
pan-fish than is the lordly smallmouth ; 
at any rate he can claim a more dis- 
tinguished family relationship. The 
beautiful fellow was one of the first 
fish pursued by me in boyhood, when 
my only paraphernalia was a cane pole 
und cotton line, and tho now I have all 
the finer tackle, and use it, he is still 
the darling of my heart. Here’s to the 
white bass, the aristocrat of fresh wa- 
ter! 


Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 595—Guides and Tip-Top for 
Surf Rod. 


Editor Angling Department [T am 
building a surf rod and am anxious to 
know something about substitutes for 
agate tip-tops. What can you say for 
the phospher bronze? What should be 
the relative sizes of first and second 
guides to tip-top?—B. Stockton, 
Cal. 

I have experimented quite at length 
with phosphor bronze tip-tops and have 
found them highly § satisfactory. Of 
course they lack the rich and handsome 
appearance of agate, but to my mind ar: 
as serviceable. Perhaps you remembe1 
the “Perfection” tip-top, if I remember 
correctly, at one time advertised in 
Outdoor Life. I have found that tip- 
top real “perfection” for bass-c: 
rods. The makers’ address use¢ 
613 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. It 
runs in my mind that they advertised to 
make tip-tops for any rod. Might write 
them. Your second question opens up a 
broad field for discussion, and I can not 
hope to answer you satisfactorily hers 
I believe that the guide next the hand 
should be larger, for the simple. reason 
that it saves wear and tear on line and 
is a great aid in casting. The line does 
not always run in a direct angle from 
the reel to first guide, but loops and 
bellies; hence the larger the first guid: 
in reason, the less friction there will be 
I possess one surf rod with guides and 
tip-top of approximately the same siz 
while another with large rear, or “hand 
guide,’”” medium second and smaller tip- 
top will handle more line than the first 
and develops greater accuracy. My pref- 
erence is for graduated sizes from hand- 
grasp down to tip-top. You can not do 
better than follow the advice of Perry 
D. Frazer in his book on rod making. 
O. W. S. 






Letter No. 596—Flies for the Deschutes 
River. 


Editor Angling Department Upon 
reading the article in December, 1919, 
magazine regarding trout fishing in the 
Deschutes River, Ore., I could but add 
my testimony to the river’s beauty and 
fishfulness. I have made a number of 
trips to the stream and have taken some 
fine catches. In addition to the flies 
recommended by H. J. L., I would sug- 
gest Blue Upright, Flying Upright and 
Red Upright. But the Royal Coachman 
and Brown Hackle are always sure on 


the Deschutes. I think fishing with 
flies the only true way for sportsmen 
to angle. In conclusion, it is worth 


while for anyone to make a trip to Ore- 
gon just to fish in Deschutes River.— 
J. R. W., Portland, Ore. 

Glad to hear from you and to re- 
ceive the added information regarding 
the fishing on the Deschutes: sure 
must be some stream. To me, there is 
no little old fly, day in and day out 
more werth while than the Royal Coach- 
man. I think some day I will hit the 
summer trail with a big stock of that 
one fly, various sizes, and no other at 
all, at all. I almost believe that so 
doing, I’d get as many trout as I do 
with my large and varied assortment.— 
oO. W. S. 
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597—He Takes the Muskie in 


the Eyes. 


Letter No. 


Editor Angling Department:—Here- 
with you have the photo of a 26-pound 
"lunge taken by me from Sparrow Lake, 
Ontario. He put up the usual fight a 
fish of that size develops. I wish to 
add that I landed him without a gaff 
or a blow until I got him in the canoe, 
Fishermen do not seem to know that a 
big fish can be lifted out of the water 
by catching thru the eyes with thumb 
and finger, after they are tired out, of 
course. by the way, I took this fish 
with a very large Archer’ spinner— 
home-made—with a ten-inch pickerel as 
bait FE. J 1., New York. 








26-LB. MUSKY CAUGHT IN SPARROW LAKE, 
ONT.; 4 FT. LONG. 
That certainly was “some” pike, be- 


lieve me. As to your method of landing, 
one would want to be sure that his fish 
was thoroly exhausted or he might make 
a futile grab, and that might prove dis- 
astrous. What? Think, as a rule, I 
rather reach under the gills, and before 


I undertake that even I like to know 
that my fish has swallowed a lead pill 
from a .32 I congratulate you most 


heartily on your capture. A twenty-six- 


pound muskellunge looks large to me 
these days.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 598—Colored Pictures of 
Western Trout Wanted. 

Editor Angling Department:—Where 
can I get colored pictures of the va- 
rious trouts of the West?—C. M., Wash- 
ington. 

There is no single book of colored 
plates featuring all Western  trouts. 
The best pictures are to be found in the 
various publications of the United 
States Fish Commission, but to secure 
all of those is utterly impossible. For 
instance, nowhere will you find such 
splendid pictures of the trouts of the 
“Golden Trout Country” as in the 
pamphlet on the Golden trout by Dr. 
Evermann, but that is out of print and 
only to be secured now and then. Per- 
haps the best thing for you would be 
“Trout Fly Fishing in America,”’ by 
Charles Zibeon Southard, price $7.50. 
(Outdoor Life will supply.) The book 
has some twenty colored plates, showing 
the important trouts. But remember, 
even a colored plate will not determine 
the identity of a trout. In other words, 


you must know something of trout 
anatomy as well as trout coloration in 
order to identify a given specimen.— 
0: W.. B. 


Letter No. 599—From California to Ohio. 

Editor Angling Department:—We are 
to take an auto trip next summer from 
our present residence, California, to 
Canton, Ohio, following the route laid 
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down by the Blue 300k—California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Yellowstone 
Park, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and home. Naturally, I know specific 
information is out of the question, but 
I thought perhaps you could give me 
some general idea of the fishing.—J. C. 
Noothend, 147 Chestnut Street, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

You evidently realize how impossible 
it is for me to even measurably answer 
your question. Only one who has ac- 
tually covered the territory you mention 





could help you much. You need not 
bother about fishing in Western states; 
you get it wherever you happen to be. 


Inquiry as you travel along will, I think, 
prove ample. Personally, if possible, I 
would want to fish in thé rivers around 
Index, Wash., as I would desire to fish 
the Madison, in Montana, and some of 
the famous streams of Colorado. In 
Minnesota you will want to get into the 
northern part, where there is bass and 
trout fishing a-plenty, not to mention 
muske. Probably by the time you get 
into Minnesota you will be “fed up” on 


trout, however, and will be on the look- 
out for more common fishes. When you 
get over into Wisconsin, hold to the 
north; it does not much matter where, 
for there is good fishing almost any- 
where, Perhaps when your letter ap- 
pears in print someone who has covered 
the route, a la Blue Book, will be able 
to advise you specifically. To that end 
[I publish your full name and address 
with your letter. Command me further 
if need be. Will some of our readers 
who have covered this territory, all or 


in part, please write direct to Mr. Nooth- 
end, giving him pointers?—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 600—Acrobatice Salmon, 
Editor Angling Department: — Am 


sending you what I consider a remark- 
able picture of jumping salmon. This 
picture was taken at Kettle Falls, on 


Columbia River, August 22, 


1919, by Al- 











ACROBATIC SALMON. 


den Flint of Lewiston, Idaho. One sal- 
mon out of ten makes these falls; others 
dash themselves to pieces on _ rocks. 
One can see hundreds of salmon float- 
ing belly up having failed to make the 


jump. Picture is result of two hours’ 

waiting.—W. C. L. 

Letter No. 601—That Multiplying Fly 
Reel. 

Editor Angling Department:—Having 
read your book, “Trout Lore,’ with 
great pleasure and interest, I take the 
liberty of sending for a little informa- 


tion as to where I may obtain a reel 
such as you describe in Chapter 8 as 
“quadruple without balance handle.” I 
can see the advantage of such a reel in 
bait-fishing for trout—and I can say 
that in well-fished streams that is not 
a tyro’s game—but I must confess that 
I have never seen such a reel.—F. M. B., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Thanks for your words of commenda- 
tion of “Trout Lore.” Believe me, I ap- 
preciate them, coming as they do from 
an experienced trout fisher. Trust you 
will let me hear—for publication—how 
you go about fishing fished-out streams. 
You see, we try to make our Angling 








Department a clearing ground for ‘‘been- 
there’”’ information. Now to your speci- 
fic question. The reel to which you 
refer was produced by Redifor Rod and 
Reel Co., Warren, Ohio. Note I say 
“was” produced, for I believe its manu- 
facture is discontinued at present. As | 
have said before, aluminum—the mate- 
rial of which it was made—is too soft 
for reels, bending too easily. It is my 
personal opinion that the maker got 
hold of a good idea in his reel, and I am 
sure that ultimately something will be 
done along this line. Of course it is 
impossible for me to say whether or 
not he has any of the original reels left, 
tho if he has, undoubtedly you will be 
able to secure one.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 602—An Estes Park Trout. 

Editor Angling Department:—Enclosed 
find check covering another year’s sub- 
scription to Outdoor Life; it is ‘the only 
magazine.” The picture I am including 
is just one trout of many I took while 
in Estes Park last August. It was the 
largest; length, 16 ins.; weight, 4% Ibs. 
A. E. H., Cafion City, Colo. 
Thanks for your good words regarding 
the “Great Western Magazine.” We 
surely appreciate them. Your picture is 
fine, and I’d like to cast a Royal Coach- 











man right in those rapids below your 
comfortable seat, tho undoubtedly the 
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AN ESTES PARK TROUT. COMPTS. A. E. HUB- 
BELL, CANON CITY, COLO. 


shades at the 
prove a_ better 


deep bend below would 

place. Certainly is a 
fine picture—the sort of fish pictures 
we like. No “game-hog” business about 
this—man, fish and stream. If we could 
see your rod it would be just perfect. 
So many men just stand out in the fore- 
ground and display their catch, but here 


we have the stream, and it is a fine, 
fishful lookin’ stream too. Come again. 
—O. W. S. 











LAKE WHATCOM BEAUTIES CAUGHT BY E. W 
MITCHELL. 
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Not game—but part of the lure of the 
wild just the same—and worthy of your 


Kodak Cartridges. 


[f it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. Such 
information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
same department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant 
Large Bears. therefore would have to be shown “the thentic data on hand. I understand 
goods” before believing. I doubt if that you have made a great study ot 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been in- there ever lived a bear in the wild state bears for many years and believe if 
formed that the largest grizzlies in the that even weighed 1,500 pounds. anyone in this country can give me this 
United States (those killed many years It is easy to say that one believes a information you can. 
ago when they undoubtedly were found bear will weigh so much, or in looking Many years ago I read in Outdoor 
bigger than now) were as large as the at its tracks, sometimes made longer Life and saw a picture of a very large 
largest Kadiak brown bears of Alaska. while the animal slips going up or down Kadiak brown bear that was killed by 
I am one of those who doubt the exist- hill, that it will easily go 18 inches, a Denver doctor. I would like to see 
ence at any time of the occasionally but I would like to get some direct that picture again in Outdoor Life and 
reported 2,000-pound bear or of the 18- information from you as to the largest know the size of the beat 
inch bear track. As the saying goes, bear ever killed in the United States, I have seen the big grizzly, Monarch, 
I'm from Missouri on these points, and Canada or Alaska if you have any au- as now mounted and on display in the 
museum in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, but I do not believe he looks 








DR. ANDERSON AND HIS LARGE 





BEAR. 


any larger than the big one on display 


in the Colorado Museum of Natura! 
History, Denver, which was killed in 
Wyoming by the editor of Outdoor Life. 


Can you give me their respective meas 
urements for comparison? 

Ill. Cc. F. MITCHELL 

Answer.—A bear skin under measure- 
ment is the most elastic thing in the 
world. Its size depends on how it was 
stretched, whether it was “green” or 
dry at the time, and upon the con- 
science of the man who killed and meas 
ured it. The common failing among 
sportsmen is to accept a measurement 
on their trophies in excess of the true 
figures. Therefore, if the guide or com- 
panion of the slayer, on rushing up to 
congratulate him on the good work, ex 
claims, “Put ’er there, Bill, it’s the 
largest in these ’ere woods and_ will 
weigh 1,500 pounds,” the modest (?) 
killer doesn’t always think it wise to 
correct the statement, or even have it 
vouched for by actual measurement, 
but immediately proceeds to use his 
friend’s estimate (7?) as the true size 
in all his statements afterwards. The 
guides are much to blame for this. They 
are anxious for it to be known that 
their party was very successful, and 
they sometimes “put one over” on him 
by exaggerating the size and weight of 
his game. Of course the hunter him- 
self is usually a very willing “victim” 
to the guide’s schemes, for the tempta- 
tion to stretch the truth when killing 
zame is great—about on a par with the 
feeling of the proud father over his 
newly born when the infant is placed 
on the scales the first time. 

While we believe that it might be 
possible for a bear to weigh over 1,500 
pounds in the fall in the wild state. 
we feel certain that none ever existed 
that touched 2,000. We are very frank 
to say, With our inquirer, that we 
haven’t any faith in the 18-inch bear 
track. We have heard of them, as we 
have likewise been informed of thi 
2,000-pound bear, but we believe that 
both exist only in the imagination 0! 
men prone to exaggeration and to jump- 
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Nature’s on the job once more with 
her Nineteen Hundred and Twen- 
tieth Annual Spring Opening. She’s 
dressed up the countryside with a 
new green mantle and carpets of 
flowers in honor of the occasion. 
She’s made things ready for YOU 
and your INDIAN. 


% * 
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Just you go around to your nearest 
INDIAN dealer today and ask him to 
show you the new INDIAN SCOUT, 
the machine that marks the biggest 
advance in motorcycle construction 
since the coming of the free-running 
motor. But say, you’d better hurry. 
Spring won't wait. 


DEPARTMENT 36 


Si 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
r The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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ing too quickly at conclusions. As 
to record bears, we regret to say 


uiat there isn’t the stability of meas- 
urement possible in the measurement of 
a bear hide that there is in deer horns, 
ete., as hides are stretched outlandishly 
at times, usually in the length at the 
sacrifice of width. A bear hide meas- 
ured without stretching is usually 
square—or, rather, about as long from 
tip of nose to tip of tail as from tip to 
tip of front claws across the snoulder. 

W. B. Meetch, J. W. Anthony and Dr. 
J. Wylie Anderson have all killed very 


large bears. Mr. Meetch killed a bear 
on the Alaska Peninsula that measured 


10 feet in length; Mr. Anthony, in com- 
pany with Whort Pigg, killed Old Mose, 
a Colorado grizzly that weighed, hog- 


dressed, 747 pounds; Dr. Anderson 
killed one in A:aska (a big brown) 


whose weight went to 1,380 pounds (al- 
lowing one-eighth for blood), and whose 
hide stretched to something like 10 feet 
wide and 11 feet in length. Dr. Ander- 
son’s bear has been given the credit of 
being the largest that was ever killed 
by a sportsman of which we have any 
authentic information. (At the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Mitchell, we reproduce here- 
with a cut of Dr. Anderson and his big 


bear where it was killed on Unimak 
Island, Alaska.) 
Other very large bears have _ been 


killed, one near Delta, Colo., that was 
exhibited at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 
that stretched in length to 12 feet, and 
another near Cody, Wyo., that was about 
as large as the Delta bear—of course, 
both grizzlies. 

Altho the old grizzlies of the States 
(those killed fifty years ago when 
bears were lucky enough to live longer 
than they do at present) were nearly 
as large as the Kadiak brown bears of 
Alaska, yet we do not believe there 
ever lived a grizzly that would measure 
as big or weigh as much as the largest 
of the Kadiak type. 

Mr. Frank M. Woods, a San Fran- 
cisco sportsman, measured Monarch es- 
specially for Outdoor Life, and incor- 
porated these measurements in an ar- 
ticle on Monarch that was published in 


our March, 1919, number. They were 
as follows: From the base of outer 
front claw over shoulder to base of 


other front claw, 7 ft. 9 in.; from root 
of tail to tip of nose, 7 ft. 1 in. The 
hide of the big grizzly in the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, Denver, 
when laid out on the ground, but with- 
out stretching it, measured from tip of 
longest front claw to tip of other long- 
est front claw across the shoulders, 8 
ft.4% in. From tip of tailtotip of nose, 
7ft.3% in. Asthe latter bear was meas- 
ured from tip to tip of front claws (in- 
stead of from base to base of these 
claws as in the California bear) and, 
furthermore, as the Wyoming bear was 
measured from tip of tail, whereas the 
California bear was measured from 
root of tail, the both bears would run 
pretty close in measurement—probably 
not over an inch in difference either in 
width or in length.—Editor. 





An Incident in the Life of Alaska. 


McCarthy, Alaska, Jan. 29, 1920. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Joe MceClel- 
land and Bill Maher (Shushana mail 
carriers) came in today with dog teams, 
bringing in Jimmie Brown and Dan 
Campbell in a badly frozen condition. 


sSrownie and Campbell left the head of 
the White River early this month for 
McCarthy 


with a seven-dog team and 


Outdoor Life 


along all right until they undertook 
Nizina Glacier in a fierce 
blizzard (which was very foolish of 
them). When they reached a_ point 
about two miles from McLeod’s (where 


got 


to cross the 


we camped when you were hunting 
with us), they got into a deep ice ra- 
vine and followed this down glacier 
until it became so steep on either side 
that they could not get out, and the 
dogs refused to go back against the 


It got dark on them and 
could do was to get 
bags to keep from 


strong wind. 
the only thing they 
into their sleeping 
freezing, 

During the night they began to real- 
ize that they were slowly but surely 
freezing to death, so they began to 
fight for life, and when it became light 
enough to see to travel they made a 


start. The dogs had all perished ex- 
cept one, and he would not leave his 


dead companions. They were compelled 
to abandon everything; could not even 
take their snowshoes. The wind was 
blowing so hard that it was impossible 
to stand up on the ice where the snow 
had blown away. All they did take 
was their camp axe. That day they 
reached the homestead cabin in the tim- 
ber a short way below the glacier, and 
here they lay for sixteen days without 
food or blankets, Brownie being utterly 
helpless and Campbell creeping around 
on hands and knees getting fuel to keep 


from freezing. Yesterday McClelland 
and Maher found them in this condi- 


tion and brought them to town today. 
3rownie will lose part of one foot and 


some fingers. The flesh is dropping 
from his hands now. His face and neck 


are black and an awful sight. Camp- 
bell will lose part of both feet. They 
will be crippled for life, and the awful 


suffering they will go thru for some 
time to come will be heartrending. 
Brownie tells me that a great many 


horses wintering on the White have al- 
ready perished, and no doubt many 
more will die before spring. 

Had a letter from Andy Taylor today 
saying that when he left McCarthy last 
fall with dog team for the White River 
he expected to make it in about two 
weeks, but after reaching the Chitti- 
stone he ran into blizzards, and it was 


nothing but blizzards from there to 
North Fork Island, and that he was 
two months in reaching that point. He’ 


has not been able to find any trace of 
his horses this winter. The chances 
are that he will lose them, 
CAPT. J. P. HUBRICK. 

Note.—The above is a very sad bit 
of news to the members of our Museum 
party, with whom “Brownie” acted as 
guide nearly two years ago in Alaska 
and Yukon Territory. He was known 
to be one of the best glacier mushers 
in that country—a wiry little man of 
untold endurance, apparently capable 
of withstanding the severest hardships. 
We trust that we may learn later that 
his case may not be as bad as Captain 
Hubrick thinks it is.—Editor. 


A Boar and Tiger Fight in Burma. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reading the 
snake story in your issue for October, 
1919, by Mr. C. F. Bailey, reminds me 
of a free-for-all fight that I witnessed 


in the jungle of Burma thirty-eight 
years ago. I should not have missed 


it for love nor money. 

Whilst out cruising timber for a Ran- 
goon lumber firm and having my main 
camp settled, I was out one evening 
trying to get a wild pig for my native 





crew, who were in need of some meat 
to eat. It got to be dusk time and 
nothing showed up in the shape of whut 
I wanted. I was soon on my way bac 
to camp. When about two miles out 
of camp I heard some rustling behind 
some bamboo clumps. Nothing could 
be seen thru the bamboo clumps, as it 
had grown too thick. I therefore laid 
flat and wriggled myself thru it, drag- 
ging my rifle after me. Doing this for 
ubout twenty-five yards, I got a look 
into an opening spot about fifty yards 
in a circle. Here I laid still and quiet, 
for the sight my eyes met was such as 
few people have been honored with. 

Here was a full-grown tiger and a 
strong old boar having it out, and, as 
it proved to be, a fight to the finish. At 
the beginning the tiger did the attack 
ing anc at the end it was Mr. Boar who 
did the attacking. In his spring the 
tiger get twice on top the boar, his two 
front paws gripping the boar’s head, 
trying to break his neck, but Mr. Boar 
was too much for the tiger and he 
shook him off every time. After about 
twenty minutes of intense watching and 
fighting between them the boar got its 
8'%-inch tusk into the lower part of the 
tiger and ripped it open the whole 
length from aft to front, and the _ bot- 
tom, so to speak, fell out of the tiger. 
The boar retired ten yards, watching 
to see what the tiger would do next, 
but finding that the big cat wasn’t ris- 
ing to its feet, he went slowly up to his 
enemy, sniffing all over him, and when 
he saw that the tiger was real dead and 
out, why Mr. Boar did a real war dance 
on top of what was the tiger, with all 
feet dancing on the carcass and every 
so often ripping with his tusks into it. 
Then, getting off and rolling the tiger 
over, he repeated the performance all 
over again, getting the carcass into such 
a mess as hardly to leave enough sign 
showing what the animal had been. 

After having had enough of his war 
dance, Mr. Boar retired a few yards to 
sit down on his haunches. As the boar 
had been mauled by the tiger so badly 
as not to live until morning, I first 
thought of shooting him. but on second 
thought I let him be. He deserved not 
to be shot after his gallant fight. Two 
days after, whilst cruising timber, | 
came across the dead body of the boar 
not 200 yards from where the fight had 
occurred. 

In their fight round and round they 
passed me, lying down under the bam- 


hoo clump, several times within ten 
feet. Both animals seemed to have had 
their nerves so concentrated on each 


other as not to notice me. I have seen 

many wild animals during my twenty 

years in India, but nothing near as in- 

teresting as this fight between the tiger 

and the boar. H. EISENHAUER. 
Wash. 





Hunting and Fishing in Alaska’s 
Interior. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I will leave on 
the 14th (Sept.) with two or three men 
for a moose hunt that I always take 
and wnich has heretofore been a great 
success. The hunting around here has 
been exceedingly good this year. The 
hills are full of caribou now, and hav 
beén for two weeks. An Indian killed 
two in my yard two or three days ago 
There has been a dentist up here (a! 
Chicken, near Yukon River) this sum 
mer fixing up the boys’ teeth so thes 
ean do justice to themselves after th¢ 
fall hunt. I took the doctor down th 











river twenty miles to another mining 
camp, and I came back over the hills 
to look for some bears that had been 
making it interesting for a man here. 
1 found them, four in all, but they got 
onto me before I was able to get in 
range, and I had to take a chance shot 
at them running and made connections 
with one. I broke the metacarpal bone 
in my little finger about two weeks ago, 
:nd when I went to extract the empty 
cartridge the lever came against my 
little finger so hard I almost fainted, 
so I had to see them go. 

Then I went on about two miles and 
bagged a fine caribou with sixty-two 
points. What do you know about that? 
I will send you a picture of the horns 
as soon as I get around to take it. 

The bears here are the regular black 
and brown, with an occasional grizzly. 





1h 
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The largest black and brown that I have 


killed were 6 feet 9 inches long. 

Fishing is generally good (grayling). 
At one particular place I have in mind, 
240 were caught in one hour and thirty 
minutes. Two brothers caught over 700 
in one day. Probably you think I am 
handing this to you strong. If you 
think so, just take a walk up this way, 
or send that crank on fishing and fish- 
ing tackle, namely, O. W. S. The qual- 
ity of fishing cannot be judged from 
the above. T. S. YHIGH. 

Alaska. 

Note.—If the above fishing were done 
anywhere else except in Alaska we 
would be ashamed to publish the fact. 
We hope that the fish were all con- 
sumed or cured for winter use. We do 
not doubt that the feats mentioned could 
be performed, judging by the number 
of grayling we saw in the streams in 
Alaska and Yukon Territory.—Editor. 





Cat Cries. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—About thirty 
years ago I had to walk some eight 
miles at night, along a lumber road in 
Santa Cruz County, California. There 
was only one inhabited house on the 
road. The moon was bright, but occa- 
sional rain clouds obscured the light. 
When in the midst of a dense brush 
patch, thru which the road was cut, I 
was startled—yes, and frightened—by 
a great yowling, which seemed to come 
from a low wooded hill about 200 yards 
away. The noise was exactly like that 
described by A. D. Temple in your Oc- 
tober number. I think, as he does, that 
the racket was made by a pair of mat- 
ing mountain lions, as we called them. 

Imagine the yowling of a pair of do- 
mestiec cats amplified 100 times and 
you have it. When I reached a point 
trom which they could get my scent, 
they became silent, and I became more 
frightened than before, fearing that 
they were quietly stalking me. I did 
not know then that these beasts are 


harmless and never attack man. Neither | [ii¢ 


would I know it now under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

That night a colt was killed by some 
inimal two or three miles from where 
| heard the eats. 

A year or so ago I stood watching 
an African lion in a zoo. He was talk- 
ing to a lioness in her cage across the 
court. When the lion had ceased a cou- 
gar in an adjoining cage assumed the 
Same attitude struck by the lion and 
proceeded to emit roars resembling in 
everything but volume those of the 
larger beast. 

Calif. Cc. H. BOWMAN, D.D.S. 























250-5000 Savage Rifle, take 
down model, .22-inch ta- 
pered round barrel with 
integral sight base. 
Checked extra full pistol 
grip and forearm. checked 
trigger. Corrugated steel 
shotgun buttplate. Com- 
mercial silver bead front 
and flat-topped wind- 
gauge sporting rearsights. 
Weight about 7 lbs. 


Do you know how many hunters are killed or mauled by 


lions every year? Do you realize that the lion is the 


Charles Cottar’s Score 





with the 
-250-3000 Savage 


on Lion — 100% 


African travellers’ and hunters’ greatest peril? 


Listen to what Mr. Cottar says about what the little 


-250°3000 Savage does to the king of beasts: — 
“On lions and leopards—I have shot a score of the 
two species with the .250, and some of themat less 
than arod distance—not one escaped that was hit.” 


The power of the .250-3000 Savage makes lions as easy as 
leopards tothe man who has used itonboth. Andhehaskilled 
rhino, hippo, buffaloand elephant withit. Do-you wonder that 
he finds it the most generally useful rifle for African hunting? 

And don’t forget that it’s a six-shot repeater that 
weighs only seven pounds—that it has a point-blank range 
of over 300 yards—that it 1s accurate enough to make pos- 


sibles at 800 yards—and that it hardly kicks at all. 


You can see it—handle it—buy it—at your dealers. 


For particulars, write us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Detroit, Mich. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York City j 


Sharon, Pa. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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The big advantage of Pyramid Solvent 
is that it thoroughly cleans the firearm 
without wearing out the human arm. 


Pyramid Solvent 


removes residue of high power smoke- 
less and black powders and loosens metal 
fouling without the hard work you are 
accustomed to. Contains 
no harmful chemical and 
no moisture. 





After Pyramid Solvent, always 
use 3-in-One Oilto prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 


| 3025 price 30¢ 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces in 
a convenient flat can that fits 
pocket or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send 30cand we will send 
you a can postpaid. 


1] Three-in-One Oil Co. 
<> 165 EER Broadway, New York City 
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RAND’S CAMPS 


Formerly Titus’ Camps 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake 
one of the famous Fish River chain, that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 
dian border. A group of 22 Camps. Ideal 
location. Real comfort; cabins heated and 
well ventilated, Magnificent views. And the 
Pick of Sports. In the heart of the big game 
country; there is no limit to the sportmen’s 
enjoyment. Rand’s Camps are Nature at its 
best. Easily reached. For particulars address 


HERBERT L. RAND, Director 


27 Hemenway Road 
Mass. 


Salem 
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CANOES 

# Safest to Use 
Sn —\ 
+ The “Tumble Home” of the\ 
‘Kennebec makes it so—this feat! 
eUre is illustrated here—the dotteds 
tline being The Tumble Home of? 
sthe ordinary canoe—the black or, 
wutside line that of the Kennebeca 
* Fullest particulars with illus- ¢ 
strations of all our models ¢ 
‘given in our 1920 oem, of 
~ sent postpaid. 




















KENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO. 
25 BR. R. Square, Waterville, Maine. 














BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. || 








| tario, 


| ing, ete., 


| means same as 
| you to send $1.50 to Outdoor Life for 
|a copy of “Home Manufacture of Furs 
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Our Get-Acquainted 
Column 





[Replies to letters in this column 
are requested from reliable par- 
ties who may contemplate such a 
trip or trips as mentioned. Such 
replies may be sent direct to the 
author of the letter. We suggest 
that as much information concern- 
ing the writer be conveyed to the 
other as possible, such as age, ex- 
perience in hunting and camping, 
physical defects, if any, occupa- 
tion, etc. Those who are looking 
for a companion on a hunting, 
camping or other outing trip may 
write us of their plans, keeping 
the matter within 200 words, and 
we shall be glad to publish their 
letters.—Editor.] 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—We need two 
more men to complete our hunting party 
of four to Alaska and Yukon Territory 
the coming hunting season. Trip will 
be pro rata of actual cost; no profit. 
I will be a member of the party. Write 
quick—or, better still, wire—B, M. Car- 
away, Riverton, Wyo. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I intend to go 
to South America next summer to do 
some exploring and prospecting and bar- 
tering for gold along the headwaters 
of the Amazon River. I already have 
located one or two boys who probably 
will go along with me. I am not quite 
sure of them, however, so am searching 
for a companion—a man who loves ad- 
venture and danger. Each man would 
have to pay his own expenses. There 
will be plenty of danger, but chances 
are that we will more than break even 
if the savages don’t get us. If some- 
body who has no one depending on him 
is willing to make this trip with me I 


| should like to get in touch with him.— 


John H. Schoshusen, McNeal, Cochise 


| ©o., Ariz. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like 
to get in touch with a reliable compan- 
ion of about my own age (20) to ac- 
company me on a canoeing and hunting 
trip into the Rainy Lake section of On- 
Canada. I would like to start 
about the first of June, and from then 
until the opening of the hunting season 
spend the time canoeing, fishing, hik- 
and later go big game hunting 
Extensive experience is 
nor is it as desirable in 


in this region. 
not necessary, 


| this case as absolute reliability. The 
| cost of the trip, if unequipped, will be 


approximately $300 each.—J. Nauta, 141 
Butler St., Paterson, N. J. 


‘‘Dressing’’ a Fur. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can you give 
me information as to what is meant by 
“dressing” a fur? Your May issue gives, 


1} on page 270, a recipe for tanning rugs. 


Does a small skin going into a garment 

require a different preparation, or is 

that an expression in the fur business? 
W. IF. Posson, Spokane, Wash. 


Answer.—As you surmise, “dressing 


|}a fur’ is a term used by some and 


“tanning. It might pay 


and Skins,” as this book goes into de- 
ail on just what you wish to know. 


The book was written by a man of 
some thirty years’ practical experience. 
—A. R. H. 





California’s New Camp Fire Club. 


A letter recently received from a 
prominent sportsman-naturalist of Los 
Angeles, Calif., contains this pleasing 
bit of news: “Our Camp Fire Club was 
duly organized during January, 1920, 
having been completed last Tuesday 
evening. Our constitutional officers are: 
Edward L. Doheny, president; the three 
vice presidents in their order are J. W. 
Jump, Dr. Edward D. Jones, H. W. 
O’Melvemy; Dr. Blackwell is secretary, 
with Douglas Fairbanks as _ assistant 
secretary.” 





Riccochets from the Game Fields. 


W. R. Donaldson of Portland, Ore., 
has sent us a clipping telling of the 
killing of an albino deer by Hiram Pow- 
ell of Tyee, Ore., the past fall. While 
not snow-white, his pelt would probably 
have that appearance in the woods. 
Spots on his hind legs near the hoofs 
were as brown as the ordinary deer, 
while his ears were the same gray of 
any deer. His face was not so white 
as the balance of his body, altho there 
was a white blaze in his forehead. 


Writes H. Z. Mitchell of Bemidji, 
Minn., October 23, 1919: “Ducks have 
never been so plentiful in this part of 
the state, nor hunting conditions as sat- 
isfactory as this year. The lakes abound 
with wild rice that attract the ducks 
and hold them for feeding.” 
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A WISCONSIN DEER. 
A set of horns secured near Winter, Wis. Sal 
to be a cross, but of course merely a_ freak 
Compts. Ovid Waldal. 








IMPORTANT TO RIFLEMEN! 
One of the Most Important Articles Ever Written for the Rifleman 


By LIEUT. COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


General Staff, United States Army 
Member, National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 


Director, National Rifle Association 


Why have I headed this article in 
this unusual way? Why all the titles, 
etc.? Because I want all readers to sit 
up and take notice and read this article 
fully and carefully, I consider it one 
of the most important that has ever 
been presented to the consideration of 
riflemen, even if I did write it myself. 
Most of you would like to become ex- 
pert shots with the rifle. This tells 
the why of good shooting and poor 
shooting. It is new. It is important. 

In the regular army a good officer 
used to think that he was doing excel- 
lent work with his men if he qualified 
10 per cent as expert riflemen, 30 per 
cent as sharpshooter, 80 per cent as 
marksman, leaving 30 per cent unquali- 
fied. And this after several years’ work 
with the same men. 

Recently an experiment was made 
with the present class of students at 
the Infantry School. This class num- 
bered 124, and had previously had about 
two seasons’ instruction in rifle prac- 
tice, but investigation showed that the 
instruction had been so poor that bad 
habits had developed, and the class wus 
really worse off than green recruits. 
Also, the ammunition used with this 
class was very poor, being a lot col- 
lected from men’s belts in France, cor- 
roded and of mixed lots. This class 
was put thru a new training method, 
had only three weeks’ work at it, and 
this method resulted in the qualifica- 
tion of ninety-five men as expert rifle- 
nan, twenty-four as sharpshooter and 
five aS marksman, none being unquali- 
fied, 

There are three basic essentials in 
rifle marksmanship: Aiming, holding 
steady, and squeezing the trigger so as 
not to disturb the aim and hold. It has 
heen found that practically every man 
can learn to aim correctly, some as soon 
as the thing is explained to them, oth- 
ers after a few minutes’ practice «nd 
careful correction of errors. That prac- 
tically every man can learn to hold 
steadily in the various firing positions 
fter he has been shown the correct 
position and has had a little practice 
so as to get used to the position. It 
has also been found that practically 
every poor shot is a poor shot because 
he has not learned to squeeze the trig- 
ger without disturbing the aim and hold. 

An experiment was made with a class 

* seventy-six field officers at the Sec- 
ond Corps School in France, These of- 

cers ranged in ability from men who 
had had no target practice to expert 





riflemen. After a short course in the 
basic essentials by the old methods they 
were taken to the rifle range, and after 
learning how their rifles shot, fired the 
best score they could alone. Then, 
without leaving the firing point, they 
fired another score in which they were 
instructed not to touch the trigger, and 
in which the members of the class who 
were acting as coaches squeezed the 
trigger for them. The coaches had been 
instructed’ to watch the firer’s back un- 
til it was seen that he was holding his 
breath (and presumably aiming correct- 
ly), and then to fire the rifle by a 
steady pressure between the thumb and 
forefinger, the thumb being held on the 
trigger and the forefinger behind the 
trigger guard. The result was that‘only 
three of the class of seventy-six offi- 
cers made a higher score when they 
fired alone than they did when the 
coach squeezed the trigger for them. 
The lowest score made when the coach 
squeezed the trigger was forty-two out 
of a possible fifty points. The lowest 
score made when any member fired 
alone was twenty-six. A month later 
a second class of the same number of 
field officers was put thru the same 
test with exactly the same result. This 
shows conclusively that the whole trou- 
ble with the poor shot is trigger squeeze. 

Strange as it may seem, the entire 
difficulty that we have experienced in 
teaching at least 60 per cent of our 
men to shoot lies in the method which 
we have been using in teaching our men 
to squeeze the trigger, and in the way 
in which our text books have described 
it. Our text books on rifle marksman- 
ship, and practically all other written 
instructions on the same subject, have 
always stated that a rifleman should 
learn just how much pressure on the 
trigger is required to discharge the ri- 
fle; that he should learn to put all but 
an ounce or so of this pressure on the 
trigger as soon as he places the rifle 
to his shoulder; that when his aim and 
steady hold are at their best or cor- 
rect he should squeeze on the last ounce 
of pressure which discharges the rifle. 

Now, this is just the way not to do 
it, and in the past men have become 
good shots in spite of these instruc- 
tions, and not because of them. Why? 
Because by squeezing the trigger in this 
way they know exactly when the rifle 
is going to be discharged, and, knowing 
this, the great majority will instinctive- 
ly, and without realizing it, brace 


against the recoil or report, and will 








give a convulsive movement or flinch 
which destroys both aim and steady 
hold and causes a more or less poor 
shot. 

The new instruction in squeezing the 
trigger, which has accomplished such 
excellent results and which has resulted 
in practically every man becoming an 
excelient shot in a short time, is as 
follows: “Increase the pressure on the 
trigger only when the aim is correct, 
with the front sight just below the bulls- 
eye where it should be. During those 
moments when the sights wander away 
from the bullseye and the aim is not 
correct, do not put any additional pres- 
sure on the trigger—simply hold what 
pressure you have already applied. In- 
crease the pressure only when the aim 
is correct, During one of these periods 
when the aim is correct the rifle will 
be discharged unexpectedly. Then, if 
the sights have been correctly adjusted, 
the shot will strike the bullseye every 
time.” 

This method of squeezing the trigger 
is thoroly drilled into the soldier in pre- 
liminary work, snapping practice, be- 
fore he starts to shoot with ammuni- 
tion. His first shooting is done in the 
prone position with sandbag rest for 
the barrel of his rifle, with tight gun- 
sling adjusted, with a pad for the right 
shoulder, and with everything done to 
make aiming and holding easy and to 
minimize the recoil. Thus he ean de- 
vote all his attention to the trigger 
squeeze. If he does well he progresses 
to the prone position without rest, and 
then to the sitting, kneeling and stand- 
ing positions in the order named, keep- 
ing at one position until he excels in 
it before proceeding to the next. If he 
does poorly at any time the coach has 
him hold and aim without finger on the 
trigger, the coach squeezing the trigger 
as already described. Invariably a good 
score results when the coach squeezes 
the trigger and the man at once sees 
that his fault is his poor trigger squeeze 
and he works himself to overcome the 
trouble. It requires considerable will 
power on the part of the man, but. in- 
variably such is the interest in rifle 
practice and the wish to excel that he 
soon learns the knack, and behold, he 
is a good shot! The best part about 
this is that it invariably works in prac- 
tice. 

At first it takes time to squeeze the 
trigger in this way, but it is surprising 
how soon skill and rapidity develop so 
that one can do it in rapid fire. If the 
soldier fails to make a good rapid-fire 
score the coach loads the magazine of 
the rifle partly with dummy cartridges 
and partly with regular cartridges in 
such a manner that the soldier does 
not know which is which. A score fired 
with the magazine loaded in this man- 
ner shows the man that he is putting 
pressure on the trigger at times other 
than when the aim is correct, and that 
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often he knows when he squeezes on 
the last ounce and braces against it. 
Thus knowing his fault he can correct 
it, and the beauty about it is that he 
does. 

Now, practically none of the readers 
of Outdoor Life are soldiers, and they 
do not have coaches to teach them, but 
perhaps they can arrange for a com- 
panion to squeeze the trigger for them 
so as to demonstrate this matter. 1 
estimate that the majority of my read- 
ers are sportsmen interested in good, 
straight shooting, and that the major- 
ity are rather mediocre shots who would 
give almost anything to improve their 
shooting. Their trouble is not in aim- 
ing, because any intelligent men with 
good eyesight, or with eyesight fairly 
well corrected by glasses, can teach 
himself to aim correctly in a day or so 
of intelligent practice, Some _ trouble 
may be had at first in holding steady 
in the various firing positions. It must 
be remembered that every man is un- 
steady when he assumes a strange po- 
sition for the first time, but that a 
little daily practice teaches him the 
muscular co-ordination, and that he 
soon becomes steady. A little practice 
is all that is necessary. Keep your 
rifle in your room, and every day prac- 
tice assuming the position ,and aiming 
at a small target on the wall. In a few 
days, certainly within a week, steadi- 
ness will come. 

As said before, the trouble with every 
poor shot is the trigger squeeze. Read 
the instructions about trigger squeeze 
again. Take your rifle and practice 
squeezing in this way while aiming the 
rifle from a rest. After a day or two 
of practice in your room go out to the 
range and practice there with live am- 
munition. Shoot from rest the first two 
or three days; don’t try to make a 
score; just practice trigger squeeze and 
the good score will come naturally. In- 
crease the pressure on the trigger only 
when the aim is correct, and be sure 
that the rifle is discharged during one 
of the moments of pressing, unexpect- 
edly. The discharge must come unex- 
pectedly. Practice from rest at first. 
Get good at that before you try other 
positions. You will improve right at 
the start, but do not expect to become 
a good shot the first day you go to 
the range. I know of no way for a 
man to become a good shot without 
shooting, but I do know that this meth- 
od, eonscientiously worked at, will 
make ninety-nine out of a hundred into 
excellent shots in about ten afternoons’ 
careful practice, whereas by the old 
methods at least 60 per cent will never 
learn to become fair shots, 

I want to give credit for this where 
it belongs. It was evolved in the brain 
and experience of a well-known infan- 
try officer, Col. Alexander J. Macnab. 
Colonel Macnab is from Idaho, an ex- 
pert shot, an enthusiastic big game 
hunter who spends all his holidays hunt- 
ing in the Salmon River country, one of 
the best pistol shots in the country, 
and also skilled at another unique form 
of marksmanship—the throwing of the 
hunting knife. He used to practice 
throwing his hunting knife at the serv- 
ant girl’s feet, seeing how near he could 
come without striking her shoe. GOne 
day he made an error and cut off her 
little toe; therefore, he says that his 
motto is, “Be sure you are right, then 
go ahead.” Colonel Macnab is at pres- 


ent engaged in writing this system into 
a revision of our Small Arms Firing 
Manual, which will appear late in the 
spring as the official army text book 
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on the subject. The revision will be 
known as “Rifle Marksmanship.” 





Trapshooting. 
By Chas. Askins. 


I agreed to write of guns, and this 
article on shooting is, in a manner, put- 
ting one over on the editor. Still, a 
brief essay on trapshooting seemed to 
me a necessary prelude to a descrip- 
tion of trap guns. I trust, therefore, 
that the editor, as well as the reader, 
will forgive me. 

I have little warrant in criticizing 
clay bird shooting, having done very 
little of it in a number of years. It is 
a highly popular game, and_ steadily 
becoming more popular, The _ rules, 
manner of carrying on tournaments, 
manner of throwing the birds and style 
of shooting have changed little in a 
decade, and must for that reason be 
considered comparatively perfect. More- 
over, in corresponding with or talking 
to many well-known trapshots I have 
found very few who did not consider 
the game in excellent shape as it is, 
with few suggestions as to the desir- 
ability of any change. If trapshooting 
and trapshooting rules suit the men 
who are doing the shooting, the man 
who is not shooting criticizes, appar- 
ently, from a mere grouch. He is either 
on dangerous ground or no ground at 
all. 

Perhaps, indeed, I am taking the 
viewpoint of the spectator and not the 
performer these days. Certain it is 
that modern clay bird shooting is not 
a spectacular performance. For the 
spectator, the whole thing is intensely, 
drearily, entirely monotonous. I am in 
entire sympathy with the urchin who 
yelled when Billy Crosby missed a bird, 
“Who-o-rah! The ole fat feller missed 
one!” The lad had nothing against 
Billy, but was bored to death by the 
monotonous repetition of the thing. The 
same position, the same call, the same 
flight, the same time, the same results 
—over and over again. The thing got 
on the boy’s nerves. Same here! 

I must freely confess that in shoot- 
ing I am fond of a difficult game. If 
quail could fly twice as fast as they 
can, wouldn’t that be great? I can’t 
work up any enthusiasm over shooting 
a .22 caliber rifle at twenty-five yards, 
rest or prone, hitting an inch bull ten 
times in ten, ninety-nine times in a 
hundred, and keeping it up all day. 
How can a man keep his mind inter- 
ested in a thing which he knows he 
can do, which he has done a thousand 
times, and knows he can do a thousand 
times again without fail? The exact 
prototype of that kind of rifle shooting 
is clay bird shooting with a shotgun. 
Seems the fellows like it, tho—possibly 
for want of something better, How 
many of us would like to watch a base- 
ball game where the rules necessitated 
the ball’s being lobbed over the plate 
and every man batted .997 per cent? 
Modern trapshooting makes some such 
impression on me. It strikes me as not 
so much a shooting game as a shooting 
grind, where the man of endurance 
grinds out the most. 

I have always imagined a time when 
trapshooting might have a favorable in- 
fluence on the building and boring of 
shotguns. Necessity is the mother of 
invention, so we have all been told, and 
so, I suppose, we believe. Thinking 
thus, in a vague way, knowing that 
there were thousands and thousands of 
trapshooters who would come pretty 


blamed near getting what they asked 
for, it occurred to me right off the ree! 
that if trapshooters asked for a gun 
that would get the bird about ten yards 
farther out they’d get that kind of a 
gun. If they got it in a trap gun the 
rest of us would get it in a duck gun, 
see? The gun builders would have 
learned how to bore such a gun and 
would bore it, you see. 

How could you induce a man to take 
his bird farther out or to demand a gun 
that would get ’em farther out? Very 
simple thing. Put him back to twenty- 
four yards. I had it. But first I must 
try out the idea on some good friends 
of mine who happened to be expert 
trapshots. You can’t knock a man’s 
head off thru the mail, else that might 
have happened to me. First, last, al- 
together, and unanimously they were 
“agin” it. The gun builders, too, and 
while they wrote me courteously, I have 
no doubt they damned me _ heartily. 
They had a good deal of sound sense 
on their side, too. 

In the first place, they argued, the 
trapshooting game is in a flourishing 
condition; no such highly popular game 
ever before existed in the whole history 
of the world; why change it? Good 
argument, that! In the next place, they 
argued that the active participants in 
trapshooting were highly content with 
things as they were; why change? Good 
argument, that! In the third place, 
they argued that at present, with a 16- 
yard rise, a man gets value for his 
holding; his gun is sure of the bird 
when he points straight, and luck cuts 
no figure. On the other hand, with : 
24-yard rise, the gun would fail on a 
percentage of the birds and luck would 
partly displace skill. Good argument, 
that! But is trapshooting to go on and 
on with never a change, no improve- 
ment, no progress? Are the rules, reg 
ulations and system so perfect as all 
that? 

I got to thinking about it. Was the 
rame, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, unchangeable because founded 
on omnipotent wisdom? WaAs there a 
nigger in the woodpile? In the first 
place, there is the system. The dealer, 
the manufacturer who is backing and 
supporting the game is entitled to make 
a practical success of it. The present 
system permits and entails a maximum 
expenditure of ammunition, and any 
change of the rules would probably re- 
duce the expenditure of ammunition. 
He is against a change. 

Then we have the expert shot, the 
veteran who knows the game up one 
side and down the other, forward and 
backward. It is his game; he has made 
a tremendous success of it; he is against 
a change in any respect whatever. This 
reminded me that in consulting shooters 
concerning trapshooting I had appealed 
to the expert only. He might be re 
garded as the leader in the game, the 
captain and the colonel and the major. 
but how about the rank and file, the 
private who marches in squads of four 
to command, It occurred to me that 
trapshooting rules and the system migh' 
be a bit like military discipline—the 
officers thought it fine and the privates 
thought it hell. 


In times past I have argued in favor 
of small bores for the trap—16 and 2" 
bores—asking that they be given suc! 
a handicap that they could live along 
with the 12s. Placing a man up in front 
with his small gun interferes with the 
system, slows things up and could no! 
be done. Anyhow, it wasn’t—may hav 
been other reasons, aS no one cares [f° 
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shoot a 20 even were he placed on the 


10-yard mark. 

Again I have contended for a variety 
of angles so as to really teach a man 
wing-shooting, but that kind of thing 
slows up business, and for aught I know, 
very few cared to learn wing shooting 
anyhow. Be that as it may and might, 
wing-shooting is not to be learned at 
the trap—nothing is to be learned ex- 
cept trapshooting under a fixed system. 
| got it into my head that maybe the 
Knglish were getting more fun and bet- 
ter practice out of the game than we 
were by throwing birds from a _ tower, 
incomers and every other angle. I have 
given it up. We are never to have any- 
thing of that kind, because that sort 
of a game would be too slow for us. 
I'd like to watch it, tho. 

Our game is to shoot a gentle right 
quartering bird, a gentle left quartering 
bird, and a_ straightaway. Unusual 
winds may bother sometimes, but after 
« man has shot at from 10,000 to 50,000 
birds he ought to be able to tell within 
two inches of where to hold for any 
particular shot. That suits us, I guess. 
We are ambitious and have vanity in 
plenty. We want to start in making 80 
per cent and rapidly reach 90. We are 
some shot then, wedded to the game 
and making rapid progress toward the 
coveted 97 per cent. I suppose that 
sort of thing suits us and we need con- 
sider no change. 

Now, I am willing to grant that the 
present system is right, because we iike 
it. Iam willing to grant that it doesn’t 
make a particle of difference whether 
we learn anything about real wing- 
shooting or not, when at the trap. Il 
am willing to grant that if a majority 
of shooters voted for all straightaway 
birds they ought to have them all 
straightaway. But I have a lingering 
hope that trapshooters may some time 
begin to take due pride in the perform- 
unce of their guns. This used to be 
true in pigeon-shooting days. 

However, the time when gun perform- 
ance is to count in trapshooting doesn’t 
seem to be here yet. <A conviction is 
growing among trap followers that they 
have been handicapped by guns that 
shot too close. Fred King stated in a 
recent article that the kind of a gun 
needed was one that placed the charge 
in a 80-inch circle at the distance »ne 
usually got his bird, and he places this 
distance at 83 yards. That sounded like 
horse-sense to me, for 300 pellets in a 
30-inch circle, evenly distributed, will 
fix that clay bird all right. 

The Parkers write me that they have 
heen requested to build a good many 
suns bored after:this fashion, and I 
have no doubt but the other manufac- 
turers have done the same thing. It is 
ull sound reasoning, and has been ap- 
plied to quail guns for many a day. A 
40-inch pattern at thirty-five yards will 
get many a bird that a 22-inch pattern 
would miss, and we want those birds. 

Smith of the Ithaca Gun Company 
doesn’t agree with this scheme of muk- 
ing trapshooting easier and more re- 
liable, for he declares the shooter might 
get placed back a couple of yards and 
then trouble would start. I doubt if 
this 33-yard gun would lose anything 
tnuch by a 2-yard handicap, taking the 
hird at thirty-five yards, but if they 
kept on setting a man back he’d soon 
set into deep water. It is a matter of 
‘aleulating the season’s percentage and 
[ am holding with Mr. King that the 
opener gun would score the highest. 

The question comes to the fore now 
as to what degree of choke will evenly 











' Now You Can Get It 


2 T HE sportsmen of this country wanted a better 
< pistol for the woods, touring and protection. 
They wanted the same high standard which had 
gone with their Remington rifles and shotguns, and 
they did the most natural thing—asked Remington 


to produce it. 
Reng 


for Shooting Right 





The Remington Pistol uses the .380 cartridge—one with plenty of 
stopping power. Three safety features— automatic grip, thumb- 
operated lever, and lock which prevents firing cartridge remaining 
in chamber after magazine is removed. Easy to aim, as it fits the 
hand correctly. Seven cartridges in magazine and one in chamber 
ready for instant use. 


Exactly the pistol you would expect from an organization which 
had produced most of the practical arms and ammunition improve= 
ments for over one hundred years. Sold by more than 88.000 
Remington dealers in every part of the United States. 





Send for .380 Pistol Folder. 






THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 


in the World 
Woolworth Building New York City 
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M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 


Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 














Don’ t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific in- 
vention, the wonderful new 
that relieves rup- 
ill be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
_ ontrial to proveit. Protected 
. S. patents. Catalogue 

aa measure blanks mailed cee. 
Send name and address today, 











Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop at end of 
slot sets hook firmly intojaw. Darts and dives like a real 
ee fish. Caiches more than any other spoon or 
wooden 
m innow. 







fish—Black 
Bass,Trout, Musky, Pike, “= Salmon, Cod, 
Tarpon, etc. Sixsizes. Ask y deates for 
rce. 

Kaowies Automatic Striker Starantceg, Catalorye 

152" 216 . 2s 

Price cock 25c¢ 35c Se 75c 96c $1. ‘35 
Finishes: SILVER AND COPPER— BRASS 
5, & KNOWLES. 75 5 camel Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 



























Army Auction Bargains 


Tents $4.25 up| C W revolvers $2.65 up 
Saddles 4.65 up| Army Haversacks .15 up 
a3 Uniforms 1.50 up | Knapsacks -75 up 
Teamharness26.85| Army Gun slings .30 up 
wy Spring.Rem cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 

1908 cartridges, $7.77 Ballcart $3.50 per 100 
Ne 165 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cyclo- 
a gl ve agen Bag my pages-- issue 
w Circular 10 cents 


FRANCIS "BANNERMAN. ‘SONS N5Ot Broadway, New York | 
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DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS | 


| touch 





Carried on running board of any Auwor shipped by Express at regu- 
lar merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write forCatalog 
of Moterboats, Rowboats, Sectional boats, Duckboats and Canoes 
F. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT €0., 220 Erie St, Albion. Mich. 





Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O° BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 














Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of o a big magazine, show- 
ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Q-inch circle at thirty-three 
A half choke will fill the circle 


yards. 
at thir- 


/ty-seven and a half yards, according to 


ithe deductions I have made from doing 
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considerable target work. A quarter, 
or 50 per cent, choke will shoot into a 
30-ineh circle at thirty yards—some do 
better, I should, therefore, think that 
the best trap gun, according to the lat- 
est ideas on the subject, should pattern 
about 55 per cent. 

A gun for work at this short range, 
Mr. L. P. Smith tells me, had just as 
well be loaded with No. 8 shot, for the 
smaller pellets, traveling rapidly at 
short rafige, will have plenty of force 
to break a clay bird, and, of course, the 
pattern would be considerably more 
dense. Mr. Smith further states that 
this No. 8 shot load is for winter or 
frosty weather use, for in midsummer 
the clay birds become tougher. I am 
giving the hint for what it is worth te 
those who have that hundred straight 
in view. 

Here we are, then: The gun to break 
clay birds with in frosty weather with 
No. 8 shot is a quarter or 50 per cent 
choke, always provided a man is a fair- 
ly quick shot, getting his bird inside of 
thirty-five yards. At thirty-five yards 
a man would have a comfortable little 
margin of, say, a foot and a half for 
possible error in holding, and with a 
good ounce and a quarter of No. 8 shot 
should be certain of his bird. 

In order to equalize gun chances, not 
skill, I would be in favor of putting 
the novice up to fourteen yards, for 
from the 16-yard rise he will hardly be 
able to get on within the 35-yard limit. 
If he were slow, and Mr, Smith says 
he is slow, he would require a closer 
shooting gun and be badly handicapped. 
The absolutely green man who couldn’t 
shoot and couldn’t be expected to shoot 
better than 75 per cent might well be 
sent up another couple of yards and 
stand at twelve. 

I trust that this will all be considered 
very much in line with modern tenden- 
cies rapidly leading to a general aver- 


age of better than 90 per cent. The 
ambition of all should then be fairly 


few men would average un- 
der 90; guns would almost never be re- 
sponsible for misses; luck would cut 
little figure, and the game ought to 
boom immensely. I don’t know but 
what I should take up trapshooting my- 
self if they would put me at twelve 
yards and keep me there. If I could 
have a guarantee of a 12-yard rise I'd 
be willing to shoot an improved cylin- 
der gun and to pledge myself not to 
cheek to stock—just point mis- 
cellaneously. 

If this plan of putting the novice up 
so that everybody could have an equal 
making from ninety to a hun- 
dred straight doesn’t appeal, then I have 
scheme that is yet more to my 
may be that a good many 
not take kindly to the open bore, 

shot and the short range 
They may imagine that there- 
by skill would be reduced—in fact, that 
there would be no necessity of acquir- 
ing more than a moderate amount of 
shooting skill in order to reach that 
hundred straight oecasionally. I feel 
that way about it myself, and, besides, 
I have an axe to grind. 

I like to pester my friends, the gun 
builders, and they are all friends of 


mine, with an imaginary 12-bore gun 
that is going to throw from 85 to 90 
per cent of its charge into a 80-inch 


forty yards. The manufactur- 
ers know that such a gun can never be 


bored (unless thru an improvement in 
ammunition), but I don’t, and hence we 
have fine grounds for an argument. I 
hold that we have had shotguns which 
patterned up to 75 per cent for the ast 
forty years, with no change or improve- 
ment, which, according to my light, is 
long enough. But they say that the full- 
choked, 75 per cent weapon is out-gun- 
ning its owner now;.that he has to 
modify it in order not to be handicapped 
by his piece—so what in h—1 and d-n- 
t-n is the use? 

There is the nub of the matter. The 
expert shot is not going to be handi- 
-apped with an extraordinary close- 
shooting gun when he doesn’t need it, 
doesn’t want it, would be worse off than 
he is now if he had it. That expert 
shot has brains and you can’t fool him 
for a minute, If he can break ninety- 
six with a full choke, ninety-seven with 
a three-quarter choke and ninety-eight 
with a half choke—well, what would 
you use yourself? The answer to the 
16-yard rise, 33-yard bird is not a full 
choke gun or even an improvement in 
gun boring—never can be, never could 
be, never will be. But I have wondered, 
and I am wondering now, what would 
happen if the professionals were put 
back to twenty-two or twenty-four 
yards. 

Now, if I were furnished ammunition 
free, and paid for shooting a gun or 
paid for shooting a certain kind of am- 
munition, and my entry money and ex- 
penses were paid, and I could break 
ninety-eight from sixteen yards, ninety- 
seven from eighteen, ninety-six from 
twenty, ninety-four from twenty-two 
and ninety from twenty-four, knowing 
that the lost birds were due entirely to 
the gun, knowing that I should have to 
stay at twenty-four yards and couldn't 
get any closer, I’d howl and yell and 
grumble and growl for a gun that would 
do the work. The manufacturers would 
swear that they could never build such 
an arm—it never had been done--it 
never would be done—but they would 
try. Necessity being the mother of in- 
vention, invention would eventually fur- 
nish the gun. The manufacturers would 
represent invention and they’d have to 
build that gun, and sooner or later cthey 
would build it. 

The present breech-loading shotgun 
was developed by the duck and live pig- 
eon shooters. It reached its highest 
point of development years and years 
ago. For twenty or thirty years or 
more, so far as its shooting qualities 
are concerned, the shotgun has held its 
own. The duck-shooter is no longer 2 
governing factor, but the trapshooter is. 
Can he “carry on?” Suppose we put 
him back to twenty-four yards and see. 











AN APPRECIATIVE READER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After being a 
consistent reader of Outdoor Life for 
several years | feel that it may not go 
amiss for me to tell you, in part, at least, 
of my sincere appreciation of that most 
excellent. magazine—especially the de- 
pariment devoted to ““Arms and Ammu- 
nition.” 

It would be difficult for a real gun- 
crank to get along without Outdoor Life. 
I'm certain that were the price $20 in- 
stead of $2 ! still would say “enclosed 
find check,” etc 

F. B. Witson, M. D. 

Caret, Va. 
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Gun Talk. 
No. 3. 


Chauncey Thomas, 


Now, as to metal-case bullets in re- 
volvers: As I said before, I believe, 
ihe full metal-case .388 Specials I tried 
in my S. & W. did not fill the grooves, 
so I quit using them before I could find 
out much more about them. The .38 
Special lead bullet seems to be designed 
to fit without expanding about half-way 
to the bottom of the grooves, and the 
upset to take care ot the rest of the 
close fit. 3ut the metal-case_ bullet 
does not upset in the revolver, appar- 
ently, so this leaves room for gas cut- 
ting. I found the same thing practical- 
ly with lead bullets from the ordinary 
mold when case too hard—one to fif- 
teen and harder. Accurate enough, but 





I feared for the barrel, so went to softer | 


lead. 

I shot several hundred rounds of 
82-20 low-pressure metal-patch cart- 
ridges, both U. M. C. and Winchester, 
from a .382-20 S. & W. side-swing gun, 
und they shot well. Very accurate, and 
faster and flatter than the factory .38 
Special cartridge, The gun had had S00 
rounds fired from it with the same kind 
of cartridges, and how many more be- 
fore that I do not know; yet, the inside 
of the barrel was perfect, bright and 
smooth as a mirror, unusually so in 
fact, with the edges of the iands as 


sharp as new. I have been told by | 


gunsmiths, however, that the metal in | 


the S. & W. .32-20 barrels is harder to | 


work than the metal in the S. & W. .388 
Special barrels, so that the S. & W. Co. 
may have taken pains to make the .32-20 
metal-patch cartridges all right in their 
32-20 guns, where the .88 Specials did 
not need so hard metal, as they use 
mostly only lead bullets. How true or 
untrue this is I do not know; I merely 
give it for what it may be worth. 

How metal-patch bullets affect the 
Colt guns I do not know, as I cannot 
afford to fire enough shots to find out, 
nor to take a brand new or otherwise 
perfect barrel for this purpose, All 
that I ean say is that so far I have not 
noticed any bad effects in my _ .38-40 
Colt from .38-40 U. M. C. and Winches- 
ter metal-patch ammunition. I shall 
continue to use said smokeless  low- 
power metal-patch ammunition, too, till 
I do see some damage; then I will have 

nickel-steel barrel made, as I would 
rather give up the gun entirely than 





to give up such cartridges for it, as the | 


lead ones are so far from being satis- 
fuctory. 


High velocity —H. V.— cartridges, | 
sizes .38-40 and .44-40, are very dan- | 
serous in any revolver, and should | 


hever be used. 

The makers are very careful to warn 
against this, both in their catalogues 
and on the wrappers of the cartridge 

xes, and a good gun store usually 
ceps them separate from the ordinary 


cartridges of these two sizes that are | 


fe in the revolvers. The H. V. .32-20 
said to be used by some without ex- 
oding the gun in the .32-20 S. A. Colt 
culy, but I have had no experience with 
‘m. I did examine, however, a .32-20 
Colt Police Positive gun that was 
‘ecked with the first H. V. cartridge 
s owner tried in it, and a nearly brand 
how gun at that. The hammer had been 
wn back, evidently, when the cart- 
lige was going off, as the lock was 
ecked inside the frame. besides in- 
‘y to the rest of the gun around the 
(\linder, altho the cylinder itself was 
burst open. 











VER the hills to the coun- 
try—far from the Job and 
the City! Not just once 

in a long while, but every Sunday, 
or every evening if you like, when 
you have a Harley-Davidson! 


Miles are mighty short, and trips 
are very cheap, when you have a 
‘‘World’s Champion”’ to whisk you 
there and back. 

Forty to sixty miles on a gallon of 
gasoline, with tire and other up- 
keep costs low in proportion! 


Ask Your Dealer About ‘His 
Easy Payment Plan 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CoO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


PAUL E. STUECK aif cna REP xinine 





Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 














ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 


When tke Light is Poor. 


pil It is an ABSOLUTE PACT 
al That With A KING Patent 
. wre Sy Rear Sight Having White 
> Diamond , Under . the 

We R-POIN Notch and Toward the 
SCREW DRIVE T Eye and A KING “SPARK 
< ae 3 POINT’’ Gold Bead Front 

Sight. that Accurate Shots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 
HALF HOUR EARLIER 
AND LATER Than with 
Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 Any other Combination. 





Tae 


Send for Catalog “‘O”’ showing over 100 Front 


sights, and copy of “‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,” FREE. 


D. W. KING, 2025 Dexter St. DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 





Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 
“The Gold Bead with a Steel Center’’ 
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GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY 


in the heaviest rainstorms. The only relia- 
ble garment for every outdoor requirement. 


Compact, Light, Serviceable 


IT-FITS-THE-POCKET 


FREE catalog of pneumatic goods for camp, 
automobile, hospital, office and home require- 
ments. For sale by Sporting Goods Dealers. 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol, 

















FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 











BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 


TOBACCO 


Or SNUFF HABIT 
Cured or NO Pay 


No matter whether used in pipe, cigarettes, cigars, 
chewed, or used in the form of snuff. Superba 
Tobacco Remedy contains nothing injurious, no 
dope, poisons or habit-forming drugs. Guaranteed. 
Sent on trial. If it cures, costs you one dollar. If 
it fails, or if you are not perfectly satisfied, costs 
you nothing. Write for full remedy today. 











SUPERBA COMPANY 
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Baltimore, Maryland. 


With just this one exception—.32-20 
H. V. in a .32-20 S. A. Colt, and that 
is doubtful, remember; something I can 
not recommend—never use any H. V. 
eartridges in any revolver, for you are 
practically sure to burst the gun and 
maybe lose a hand and some other more 
or less useful and ornamental parts of 
your anatomy. I knew of two cases 


| where .44-40 H. V. factory ammunition 


had wrecked the S. A. Colt .44-40. In 
each case half the cylinder was ripped 
and gone, the back strap was broken 
in two and bent upwards, and the whole 


gun was worthless, except for a few 
springs and other minor parts. If I 


remember aright, the H. V. cartridges 
were loaded with Sharpshooter powder, 
a nitroglycerine explosive that burns 
very hot and very quick. What they 
are loaded with today I do not know; 
several different kinds of equally quick 
powder, probably, depending on date or 
make. My personal opinion is that un- 
less a man has a rifle with a nickel- 
steel barrel that he had better leave 
all H. V. and H, P. ammunition loaded 
in what were once black-powder sizes 
strictly alone, and this, of course, in- 
cludes all revolvers. 

Changing the subject, recently I was 


| shooting a .22 Stevens pistol with both 
| 22 L. R. and .22 short cartridges, both 
| Lesmok 


and smokeless, with a Maxim 
silencer, 10-inch barrel on pistol. One 
could hear the report at least 100 yards 
in still air, say a report about equal to 
a .22 conical cap load or an air rifle. 
I make no attempt to account for it 
all; I merely give the information as 
I found it, as I thought before shooting 
that gun that sometime I would rig up 
such an affair for myself with the idea 
of being able to shoot the .22 pistol in 
places where otherwise one cannot shoot 


because of the report. ‘No workee.” 
Speaking again of rifles: The tube 
magazine is about gone; true, we still 


have it, but it is like many of the other 
ancient times in the gun 
world—along with the single-action, the 
lead bullet and black powder, the tube 
magazine is fated, Time has the In- 
dian sign on it. The tube magazine has 
three bad faults compared to the maga- 
zines like the Savage, the Springfield 
and others—the soft-nose bullets are 
dented and mushroomed by knocking 
against each other as the gun is car- 
ried; the gun changes muzzle weight 
each time it is fired as a repeater; the 
tube magazine is dangerous with hard- 
nose or sharp-nose bullets like the mod- 
ern spitzers; it can be filled only one 
at a time, compared to the clip-loading 
system of the “all-in-a-bunch” maga- 
zines, and the tube magazine does not 
handle bottle-neck or taper cartridges 
well. Such cartridges are liable to stick 
in the magazine and need a much 
stronger magazine spring to push them 
back promptly and sure than do straight 
eartridges. Even with a stiff magazine 
spring, which, by the way, of course, 
makes for harder and slower loading, 
the tube magazine is liable at times to 
stick the tapered or bottle-neck cart- 
ridges, either somewhere up in the mag- 
azine itself, or in the carrier block. I 
noticed this years ago in the .40-82 and 
the .38-56, both taper cartridges, in the 
old 1886 model, where the straight 
shells of the .45-70, the .45-90 and the 
50-110 worked without a hitch, and 
with a much easier magazine spring. 
Of course, the .45-70 and .45-90 are not 
exactly straight shells, but near enough 
not to bother the tube magazine in han- 
dling them. The same thing applies to 
the .82-20 and the .25-20; the .32-20 


will work the better in a tube maga- 
zine, where the .25-20 bottle-neck occa- 
sionally causes momentary trouble—ai 
least enough to miss a shot now and 
then. Usually only a jar with the hand 
is enough to start them along the maga- 
zine, but still one will usually notice 
this catching of the bottle-neck cart- 
ridges in a tube magazine. It, of course, 
also applies to the tube magazine .30-30s 
and the .82 Special, and especially to 
the .25-35; also to the .38-40 as com- 
pared to the .44-40 in the tube maga- 
zine. 

I have also noticed at times that 
many of the repeaters, if worked rap- 
idly with muzzle downward, will throw 
a cartridge bullet upwards, with the 
primer end of the shell still in the ac- 
tion, much as an empty shell is ejected, 
and then the bolt comes forward on it, 
crushes the cartridge, and often puts 
the gun out of action for the time be- 
ing. So they should always be worked 
with barrel level or muzzle upwards. 
This cost a friend of mine a bear once. 

Now, concerning soft-nosed or other- 
wise expanding bullets in the small 
bores: So far I have found none of 
them thoroly satisfactory. For me, at 
least, in the various calibers I have 
tried, the 35 Remington, the 8 mm., 7 
mm., .80 and .25, in various guns and 
loads, they seem to shoot irregularly. 
Taken as a whole, I have found the 
accuracy of the same gun and same 
load about one-half with the soft-nose 
bullets as with the hard-nose. For in- 
stance, at from 100 to 200 yards, for 
me—or when I have watched results 
fired by others—the soft-nosed group 
was about twice the size of the hard- 
nose group. 3ut cutting right across 
all this is the fact that occasionally | 
have been able to make as good groups 
with the soft-nose as with the hard- 
nose; on the other hand, occasionally I 
could barely keep the soft-nose on the 
target where the hard-nose gave good 
groups. Same gun, same loads—other- 
wise than soft vs. hard nose, of course 
—and same shooting conditions in gen- 
eral. 

Once, for example, I tried out the 
8 mm. Mauser carbines at 100 yards 
both the 7 mm. and the 8 mm. the same 
day. The 7 mm. had a telescope sight. 
fesults were no good; say, from a 12 
to 18-inch group at 100 yards; just ex- 
actly what the sizes I have forgotten, 
but I think I have it chalked down 
somewhere. But the exact size of an 


inaccurate group is of no importance 
here. The carbines were those often 
called the German cavalry carbine— 


the ones with the 17 or 18-inch barrels 
that drop the cartridge clip out the 
bottom of the magazine when the gun 
is empty. For a long time I thought 
this gun practically worthless, till one 
day I tried another of these 8 mm. if 
the request of a friend on the measured 
200-vard range. The load was home 
made, about 2,500 feet-seconds, I judged. 
with the 8 mm., 154-grain, full metal- 
case spitzer bullet. ,Shot rest, open 
sights, with that very short-sighting 
hase, not much longer than the sighting 
base on a long six-gun. Bullseye, 1! 
inches, 200 yards. Got four bulls out 
of five shots the first trial, and about 
the same results the next trial. Some 
wind, too, if I remember aright, for 
which I did not allow anything at all. 
I laid the gun down, confident that. 
properly loaded, it would make good 
hunting groups, say perhaps 10-inch an‘ 
maybe 8-inch, or possibly even a trifle 
smaller, at 200 yards. And with plenty 
of power behind it, too, 
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Another time, at the same range, as 
| have written before, at 175 yards, 
measured, prone, ordinary rest over a 
folded coat, no sling, peep sights, set | 
trigger, I got 4-inch and 6-inch groups | 
with a Newton .25, and with soft-nosed 
bullets, factory loads. At least, the 
bullets were with exposed lead points, 
but the lead seemed to’ the thumb-nail 
harder than ordinary lead. I do not 
think that these bullets upset in the 
least, and doubt if they would upset 
much more than hard-nose on meat. But 
everyone can make his own guess about 
this point, as I am only guessing also. 

Here the velocity was supposed to 
be about 2,850 a second, but what the 
actual rate was I, of course, do not 
know; on the other hand, it was safely 
over 2,000 feet-seconds. Another time 
I shot the Krag, the S. S. Winchester 
30-40, and the Winchester 1905, all 
three with the same ammunition—some 
hard-nose, some _ soft-nose. Soft-nose 
was U. M. C. and Winchester and Pe- 
ters. Satisfactory results at 100 und 
200 yards with all three guns with hard- 
nose, but very unsatisfactory results 
with soft-nose. My little .25 auto-load- 
ing Remington is a very uccurate gun. 
Just what its real grouping is at 100 
and 200 and longer ranges I do not yet 
know, but from shooting some groups 





at 100 yards, and shooting at objects | 
here and there, I find it very accurate. | 


Yet, so far I have not shot a hard-nose 


bullet from it; all soft-nose. Its ve- | 


ocity is greater than the Krag ecart- 
ridge soft-nose, too. 

The U. M. C. umbrella-point seems to 
shoot very accurately for me in Spring- 


field and Winchester ’06, but men who | 


have used it on game say that its ex- 
panding qualities are “too soon,” as one 
of them expressed it after he had blown 
two holes in the ham of a running deer 
the size of his hat crown but did not 
even knock down the deer. He killed 
it by a rib shot later. Then I watched 
u fine shot fire soft-nose Peters from 
his Springfield at 100. yards and get 
4-inch groups with ’06 factory cart- 
ridges, and about 2-inch groups with the 
best of spitzer hard-nose. The soft- 
nose spitzer gave better accuracy than 
I could get with soft-nose Krag ammu- 
nition of any three makes, yet the ’06 
soft-nose was going several hundred feet 
a second faster than the Krag bullet. 

Dr. Mann, in his “Flight of the Bul- 
let,’ has some very interesting photo- 
graphs of the Krag_ soft-nose bullet, 
showing that it evidently upsets on the 
point in the first foot of the barrel and 
comes out a mere slug. But evidently 
the .25 auto-loading Remington and the 
various .80 caliber 150-grain soft-nose 
bullets did not so mush back in the 
barrel, or they would have been very 
inaccurate, which they were not. On 
the other hand, the .25 Remington, the 
29 Newton and the various .30 ’06 soft- 
noses all had the metal-case coming 
partly up over the lead, where the Krag 
and the 8 mm. had the metal case stop- 
Ping much farther back. This may 
make a great difference; I don’t know. 
Nor did I have any satisfactory means 
to test the hardness of the lead in the 
various cartridges; this, too, may ac- 
count for the difference. Or both ele- 
ments combined—I don’t know. 

I found the same unsatisfactory re- 
sults with both .30-30 and .32 Special 
loads, but the .35 Remington auto-load- 
ing soft-nose put ten straight into a 
postal card at 100 yards for me the 
first time I ever shot the gun, and about 
Seven out of the ten would have made 
about a 38-inch group. That is, I got a 














Safe for you or your family. 
Buoyant air compartments 
like a life boat d* 
STEEL BOATS li i oat an strong 
steel hulls. Mullins Steel boats can’t 
CANT SiN K warp, leak, waterlog, dry out or open 


at the seams. No calking required, no 
boat house needed. 


Designed by America’s foremost naval 
architects—built in the world’s largest 
boat shop. More than 70,000 now in use. 





Write for catalog 


showing more than Mullins power boats have the best marine motors. 
40 models of steel F 2 4 i sige 

and wooden power Quiet, vibration-free-operation is insured by the 
boats, rowboats and Mullins patented silent under water exhaust. 
canoes. 


THE MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Dept. 621 Franklin St. 
SALEM, OHIO 
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It Will Be Impossible 
for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1920 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own 
a Parker Gun in 1920 are 
urged in their own in-? 
terest to order at once 
to avoid disappointment. 


Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS., cus'wai... MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 


A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco 
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postal-card sized group; centering it in 
the target was only a matter of adjust- 
ing sights, which I did not alter, as it 
Was another man’s rifle, brand new at 
that, and open factory sights. Shot 
nearly as good for me just as it was as 
the S. S. Winchester .30-40 with Lyman 
peep, hard-nose ammunition, Frankford 
arsenal, best quality. Sut only at 100 
yards, remember. What the .35 Rem- 


m | ington with soft-nose would have done 








The Autobed makes a comfortable bed for two | 
people and can be used in any 4, 5 or 7 passenger | 
car, except those with winter top, Can be put up 
in 6 minutes. The great convenience of the 
“Autobed” is that you can camp anywhere your 
car may be; simply put on your side curtains and 
you can sleep in comfort and save hotel expense. | 
The “‘Autobed” is only 4 feet long and 6 inchesin | 
diameter when rolled up. It weighs less than 25 | 
lbs. Frame is made of selected hardwood with all | 
metal parts galvanized. Bed is of heavy duck. 
Tension is from end to end and can be regulated 
by giving the end rail a % or %turn. Occupants | 
will not roll to center as is the case when bed is | 
supported from the sides. Length, 74 inches. 
Width over all, 48 inches. Width of bed, 40 inches. 
Complete instructions for setting up ““Autobed” | 
in car are furnished. 


For sale by dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you we will ship you “Autobed” complete 
for $18.00. Waterproof Carrying Case, $4.50 extra. 

TENTOBED COMPANY 
3300 Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Crab and Other Minnow | 


~~ Send for literature 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons iii 
Weedless Dowagiac, Mich. 


Prof. Stainsky 


“I thank you for 
your very kind let- 
ter, and I beg to 
assure you that it 
would have given 
me much pleasure 
to have called had 
I had the necessary 
moment when I was in 
your city, I visited 
several taxidermist 
shopsin the West, but I 
must say that their 
specimens were any- 
thing but life-like as 
compared with the 
work which you are 
able to do.”’ 

With best wishes, Iam 
yours very truly, 











Edward B. Butler, 
Chicago. Vice Pres 


Chicago World’s Fair. 
Medals awarded at 


Paris, Chicago and St. 
Louis World Fairs. 


Write for prices. 


Established 1874 


Stainsky Fur & 
Taxidermy Company 





Colorado Springs, Colo. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 














|; at longer ranges I have not the least 
| idea, 
| ble to do almost anything without no- 


A gun is like a mule, and is lia- 


tice, 

On the other hand, I have never been 
able to see any difference between soft- 
nose and hard-nose .44-40 and_ .38-40 
factory loads, smokeless, metal-patch in 
revolvers. Accuracy just the same, so 
far as I could tell. 

Now, with all this contradictory data, 


What idea can a man draw?  Person- 
ally, I have no definite conclusions 
about soft-nosed bullets in the small 


calibers; I am all at sea. However, I 
put a hard-nose 150-grain spitzer in the 


1905 Winchester ’06 when I was calmly 


| sitting on a log for the deer that never 


came, That rifle is a take-down, too, 
as is the .25 Remington and the .85 
Remington, and the .25 Remington and 
the ’06 take-down Winchester all shoot 
satisfactory at all reasonable ranges— 
say, about 500 to 600 yards for the lit- 
tle .25 Remington, and the ’06 Winches- 
ter take-down seemed to hit a rock 
about the size of a barrel at 700-odd 
measured yards, as did several Spring- 
tields present, two of them in the hands 
of very expert rifle shots, both not un- 
known to these columns. What target 
scores or groups would have revealed I 


| do not know, but I do know that after 


such trial and sighting-in shots at the 
ranch I had as much confidence in that 
9-pound take-down box ’06 Winchester, 
24-inch barrel, at a deer, as in any other 
rifle—Springfield, Krag or Savage—in 
the party. But the two Remingtons and 
the Winchester were practically new 
guns, remember, with very tight take- 
down joints; loose take-downs are not 
accurate. Yet, the fact remains, that 
due to what I had seen of soft-nosed 





| bullets I put in a hard spitzer, and in 


my pocket I had all three kinds—hard- 


| point, umbrella and soft-point. 


As for sharp-pointed lead bullets, no 
matter what the hardness, I have yet 


to see good groups made with them 
| compared to the same gun_ shooting 
| metal-case loads. The sharp-pointed 


lead bullets did not give nearly as good 
results at 100 yards—group shooting un- 
der best conditions, I mean—as did the 
same hardness of lead in more blunt- 
nosed bullets. In other words, except 
the shape of the bullets, the loading 
and all else was the same, yet the sharp- 
nosed lead bullets failed to deliver the 
results, where the blunter lead bullets 
did very well, and the metal-case bullets 
made still better groups. 

So, figure it all out for yourself; I 
can’t. Other men may and no doubt 
have had other experiences along this 
| line, but such is my experience to date. 
| And if the data is contradictory in it- 
| self, extending over several years, is it 
| strange that sundry reports about such 
data, aequired experimentally in 
jointed sections, should also be contra- 
dictorvy? But I make no effort to be 
consistent; I merely try to give the re- 
sults I get as they come in, regardless 
of how they fit together. I have no 
| theories to back up by smoothing down 
| this item and dressing up that one, so 
| that they will all fit in together to make 


dis- 


an even tale. All that is a matter of 
indifference to me. Also, who would 
expect any man to write perhaps nearly 
a quarter of a million words—just how 
much I don’t know, nor care—during 
the past twelve years for this magazine 
about guns, cartridges and_ ballistics, 
with all the constantly changing condi- 
tions in the gun line in that time, and 
never once change his opinion in twelve 
years? Nor run across facts that con- 
tradicted facts, apparently, learned five 
or ten or twenty years ago, long before 
I began to write for Outdoor Life? 





Concerning the New Model .44-40 
Remington Revolver and Our 
Friend, C. T. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I noticed sone 
one mentioning in a recent number of 
Outdoor Life having a_ single-action 
.44-40 Remington revolver. The party 
answering the writer mentioned stated 
that the .44-40 Remington revolver was 
probably one of those made by the [lion 
factory about the time of the Civil war, 
or in the late ’60s, Also stated that it 
had been remodeled to shoot the .44-40 
eartridge, as it was originally a cap-and- 
ball revolver. I trust I may be not con- 
sidered as a meddler in briefly criticiz- 
ing the party writing as I have men- 
tioned, but unless my. memory is badly 
at fault the old cap-and-ball Remington 
revolvers, and the one using the .44-40 
Winchester rifle cartridge, were entire- 
ly different arms, tho in outline they 
were not so very different. The first 
revolver of which I have any recollec- 
tion was one of the old muzzle-loading 
Remingtons owned and used by my fa- 
ther for many years. Naturally, I shot 
the gun more or less when a youngster. 
Many of these old Remingtons were al- 
tered to handle various rim-fire cart- 
ridges, as well as at least one of center- 
fire, as the remodeled Remingtons, many 
of them, could be had for the .44 Colt 
(old model) center-fire cartridge using 
twenty-five grains black powder and a 
210-grain bullet, but so far as I ever 
knew none of the old Remingtons were 
altered to handle the .44-40 Winchester 
rifle cartridge. But, please note, I am 
not making this as a positive statement 
—many of the old Remingtons may 
have been changed to handle this last 
cartridge, but, as I shall mention far- 
ther on, I believe the .44-40 Remington 
revolver was an entirely different mode! 
and unless I am wrong again, was 
brought out especially to handle the 
44-40 Winchester rifle cartridge. I have 
used the muzzle-loading Remingtons. 
have seen and handled these old guns 
which had been converted to metallic 
eartridge revolvers, and seen and han 
dled, tho never shot, the .44-40 Reming 
ton which, unless I am very much mis 
taken, was advertised as the “New Mod 
el” Remington chambered for the .44-4! 
Winchester rifle cartridge. 

As I remember it after so many yeils, 
the altered Remingtons were made [0 
handle the .44 short rim-fire cartri|dce 
which used twenty-one grains bl: 
powder and a 200-grain lead bulle' 
Were probably also made to handle ¢! 
44 rim-fire Henry and Winchester * 
model rim-fire ammunition as W' 
same as were many of the old Colt 
volvers, but of this I am not cert: 
Probably many of the old-timers 
may read this may be able to tell us 
definitely concerning this. Most of 11° 
altered Remingtons, I believe, were ‘ 
tered to handle the .46 rim-fire car 
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ridge—the short .46—using twenty-six 
grains powder and a 230-grain bullet. 
This cartridge also was used in Smith 
& Wesson revolvers, but just what 
model I do not know—probably one of 
the older rim-fires of this make _ in 
which the barrel was hinged to frame 
at top just in front of cylinder und 
latched at the bottom directly under- 
neath, and, so arranged, the muzzle of 
barrel tipped up instead of down, the 
cylinder was drawn out to the front, 
reversed, and empty shells ejected, one 
at a time, by forcing over extractor 
post underneath barrel, and which re- 
sembled front end of projecting cylin- 
der pin, 

I had supposed, years ago, that the 
46 Remingtons would use both the .46 
short and .46 long rim-fire cartridges, 
but am now inclined to think the latter 
cartridge would have been too long for 
the cylinder of the old Remington. Pos- 
sibly someone who may have owned 
one of the old .46 Remingtons may be 
able to settle this matter definitely. 
The .46 long rim-fire, you may remem- 
ber, was adapted to the old Kentucky 
Ballard rifles, this Ballard not being a 
very pretty arm as compared with the 
later Ballards made by J. M. Marlin, 
and later by the Marlin Company, as 
the Kentucky Ballard had the full- 
length forearm and looked more like 
a military rifle than a hunting arm, at 
least to my eye. 

Now, I am inclined to make a few 
remarks in which our friend C. T. will 
have to be brought forth for a_ brief 
second or two. I am aware that it 
isn’t exactly a square deal for so many 
of us to jump on a man “all to onct,” 
but—well, how can we help it when 
C. T. has written so many things with 
which we cannot agree. Now, see here, 
C. T., there’s going to be no scrap, so 
don’t be fingering that old Peacemaker 
Colt in such a nervous manner. There 
may be a very spirited footrace, with 
A. A. H. well in the lead, but no scrap, 
remember that. Yes, I’ve had unac- 
countables with the .250-3000, but at- 
tributed it to the take-down feature of 
the rifle more than the soft-point cart- 
ridge which C. T. says, with velocities 
much over 2,000 foot-seconds, as a rule, 
is not accurate up to 100 yards for 
much better than 1-foot groups. I have 
mentioned my experience with the .250- 
3000 in a past number, so will pass it 
all for the present, but I fear many 
will differ from C. T. when it comes to 
the statement concerning accuracy of 
some of the soft-point 3,000 foot-second 
cartridges at 100 yards. 

When I think of what C, T. wrote 
months ago concerning the accuracy— 
or lack of accuracy—of the .30-30 Win- 
chester carbines (12-inch groups, I be- 
lieve, was about the average he cred- 
ited them with at 100 yards) the more 
1 am inclined to believe he will require 

search warrant to corner the accu- 
racy wrapped up in the .250-3000 or any 
artridge. And why? Well, it’s 
this way, vou see. There are so many 

us who have secured so many groups 
th the .380-30 Winchester carbines of 
eicht inches and under at, not 100 yards, 
but at 200, that we cannot take very 
Scriously the statement concerning this 

m’s accuracy at 100 yards' being 

ound twelve inches. Nor can we 

‘ee with C. T.’s findings in the lack 
® aceuraey of the .45 Colt, but this and 

ny other matters discussed by C, T. 

some time past will not be dwelt 

m here. I just thought it proper to 





( ther 


ntion that some of us cannot agree 
h him concerning many of his state- 





ments where we believe him to have 
been mistaken—honestly mistaken, re- 
member, but still, I believe, mistaken. 
Guess I'd better ring off for the pres- 
ent and get in a rush order to Banner- 
man for an ancient coat of mail; imag- 
ine I will need it when C. T. sees this 
and hits the scrapping trail all paint- 
bedaubed and with the old Peacemaker 


loaded with nitroglycerine and scrap 
iron, Yes, C. T., Ill give the right ot 


way; there’ll be no scrap. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 





A Deserved Defense of the 
.250-3000. 


Editor Outdoor 
Outdoor Life Mr. Thomas, in asking 
how the .25 caliber Remington auto 
works when rechambered for the .250- 
3000 shell, says: “No soft-point am- 
munition is accurate to much better 
than a one-foot group at 100 yards with 
velocities much over 2,000 foot-seconds. 
I consider the .250-3000  soft-points 
worthless, and will not even attempt a 
group with them.” 

The most accurate high-power rifles 
ever made, bar none, are those turned 
out by Dr. Mann and Mr. Neidner. No 
well-informed rifleman ever disputes 
this, and it is a well-known fact that 
much of their best work has been done 
with soft-point bullets and at velocities 
as high as 3,400 foot-seconds. 

There is plenty of other evidence as 
to the accuracy of properly made soft- 
point bullets in past issues of this mag- 
azine. C. E, Howard of Colorado tested 
a .22 H. P. Savage with 57-grain Reed 
soft-point bullets and an increased pow- 
der charge, perhaps getting nearly 3,000 
foot-seconds velocity. At 100 yards his 
groups were 1%, 2% and 2% inches. 
At 200 yards groups were 3, 3% and 
4% inches. Shooting was done with 
6-power telescope. 

Edwin G. Little shot an Adolph 3- 
barrel gun on the range of the Denver 
Rifle Club and his groups were scored 
and copied by the club’s official scorer. 
They are reproduced on page 482 of 
Outdoor Life for November, 1914. The 
rifle was a .25 ealiber, 3,000 foot-seconds 
velocity, and used _ soft-point 
Mr. Little said it was the best shooter 
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“NEVER LEAK™ 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 

proof as a leather boot 

can be. 












Made to meas- 
ure from best 
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chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 











Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 



















Send 25c for two latest 
patent fish hooks with bait 
holder. For minnows, 
Hoppers and other baits, 


Ore Tackle Co. 
SPORTSMAN—TAKE—NOTICE 


We will make your bullets— bullet moulds—reloading toole—special 
shells—gun stocks, anything you want in the sporting goods line. 
Cast your bullets in one of our pressure casting machines. 


Mountain Grove, Mo. 





| No pouring. Send 25c for prints and make one yourself. 


bullets. | 


he ever saw, more accurate than the | 


°06 or Ross (280. 

For a year or so Mr. Thomas has re- 
ferred frequently to Lieut. Col. Whelen’s 
book, “The American Rifle,” 
pose he has read it. Therefore, he 
must have read what is said on page 
233 regarding the = .250-5000 
Shooting with Lyman No. 30% rear and 


gold bead front sights at 100 yards 
range, he fired 100 shots in 10-shot 


so I sup- | 


Savage. | 


strings and got a group average of less | 


than 3 inches, one being 
inches. Mr. Thomas claims there is an 


only 1.40 | 


error of eyesight of 2 inches per 100 | 


yards, so the gun must have been doing 
better than 12 inches at 100 yards. 
What reason has Mr. Thomas to doubt 
Colonel Whelen’s veracity? He says 
the soft-points are worthless. Colonel 
Whelen used them in this shooting and 
says very few sporting rifles will show 
such accuracy. Still Thomas says he 
and the colonel agree to a dot, “as 
usual.” 

It seems to be a hobby with Mr. 
Thomas to disagree with everyone else, 
even on things he knows nothing about. 

On pages 478-479 of May, 1914, Out- 
door Life, he shows photos of a mortar 
battery in action, the shell being seen 
emerging from the muzzle of the gun. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO., 851 East 6th St., ERIE, PA, 








JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and ite resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. In alessersense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty. trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


ts situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a@ noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting. and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
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New pleasures are open 
to the man who attaches a 
Lockwood-Ash Row Boat 
Engine to his row boat. 


It saves those long, hot, 
back-breaking pulls tothe 


or the camp. 


It is simple, economical 
and practical and takes 


install. 
-) 30-day trial plan. 


Company 
2009 Jackson Street 
Jackson, Mich. 
(69) 


Int) 


fishing or picnic grounds | 


but a few minutes to | 


| 
Ask for our booklet | 
> and learn about the | 


Lockwood-Ash Motor | 








CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


Keeps your dogs in perfect condition. A pere 
fectly balanced food of meat, wheat and cereals, 
Unexcelled. 50-lb. containers and bags for ken- 
nel use. Also5-|lb. cartons for individual owners, 
Send 4c in stamps for sample and valuable 
booklet on the proper care and feeding of dogs, 






Champion Animal Feod Co.. Dept, O4 Minneapolis Mins. 
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TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


M. R. MOHR 


Spokane, Wash. 2 Bernard St. S. 
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In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations— 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 


National Sportsman 
Outers’ Book-Recreation 


The above are all members of the 
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A letter from Colonel Haynes accom- 


panying the photos says the velocity is 


from 800 to 1,000 feet per second, but 
Mr. Thomas, in making comments of 
his own, says it is 1,400 feet. Either 
he knows more about it than the ar- 
tillery officer who sent him the photos, 
or else there are only about 40 seconds 
in a minute on the Thomas watch. The 


latter supposition would account for 
the fast shooting he has told us so 
much about. 

Calif. H. A. HICH. 


Segmental and Other Types of 
Rifling. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Would you 
kindly give me the following informa- 
tion by mail? Am enclosing stamped 
envelope for reply: Regarding the re- 
boring and otherwise adapting a .22 H. 
P. Savage to take the .250-3000, A. W. 
Peterson of Denver says that he cannot 
do the Newton system of rifling for the 
reason that he had tried it out and dis- 
continued that system forty years ago. 
A. O. Niedner, Malden, Mass., says that 
he cannot do that system of rifling for 
the reason that it would not prove sat- 
isfactory. A. O. Zischang says that he 
can do that system and that it is good. 
We are also familiar with Chas. New- 
ton’s claims for its superiority. I want 
the Newton system if it is as durable 
and as accurate. Could or would you 
give me the facts of the case, and if 


| you were having the above done would 
|} you 
| pect to have durability and accuracy of 
| the other system of square lands, ete.? 


risk the Newton system and ex- 


New Mex. WM. R. SMITH. 


Note.—The Newton idea of rifling 
; was first brought out by Whitworth 


(England) in 1854, in his hexagon bore, 
and later on this type of rifling was 


| modified by Boucher, who made the bore 


of the barrel of a pentagon shape, und 
then conceived the idea of cutting hol- 


| low segments of a circle instead of the 


sharp corner of the pentagon, This was 
again modified by Medford, who made 
four grooves, and this was later on de- 
veloped into an oval bore by Lancaster, 
in 1856. These tests were carried on 
with the idea of getting rid of some of 


| the powder fouling that collected in the 
| deep grooves of the rifling then in use 


and caused a rifle to lose its accuracy, 
unless cleaned thoroly, after a few shots. 
Later on Rigby and Whitworth both 
made segmental type of rifling exactly 


as Mr. Newton is doing today; he is 
only adopting a principle that was 


evolved in 1864. This type of rifling 
was tested out by the U. S. government 
at about the year 1880 and discontinued 
or rejected in favor of the type of rifling 
in use today. At one time Mr. Newton 
was very enthusiastic over the oval bore, 
but later gave it up for his so-called 
segmental rifling on the theory that as 
the corners of the rifling of the stand- 
ard type are worn off by shooting, the 
bore will gradually assume the form 
that his rifling has at the beginning, 
but we believe that he is gradually giv- 
ing up the idea of segmental form, be- 
cause one of his latest rifles, which we 
now have in our possession, has the 
typical Woolworth groove, and we would 


not be surprised to see him take up the 
conventional type, or standard type, of 
rifling in his next rifles. 

While the .256 or .30 Newton have 
shown good accuracy—in fact, it com- 
pares very favorably with the Spring- 
field—still we have not been able to 
get one for any length of time, so can 
not test them for life of barrel or to 
determine the number of rounds that 
ean be fired before inaccuracy begins 
to appear. The one we now have is a 
borrowed one that a friend has asked 
us to use as our own and report cur 
results to him. 

We do not, at present, believe that 
the Newton system of rifling will show 
any improvement over the standard 
type, either in accuracy or in life of 
barrel, and we know that we do not 


have the trouble with strippers in a 
6.5 mm. barrel, chambered for the .256 
Newton, that we have had in a. .256 


Newton barrel. 

Anyone could cut the Newton type ot 
rifling if they cared to do so, as it re- 
quires only a round off of the corners 
of the cutter, but we at present look 
upon it as a sort of fad, and would not 
consider it an improvement over the 
standard type of rifling.—Editor. 





Speedy Work With the Short Gun. 


Timed Tests With Revolvers to Secure 
Groups. 


By Ed McGivern. 
THIRD PAPER. 


In writing up the following descrip- 
tion of some of our tests and experi 
ments, we would like to have the read- 
ers understand and remember that this 
is not part of any controversy past or 
present, our object being purely to show 
what was accomplished in these tests. 
Under certain conditions, equal results 
could no doubt be accomplished by 
many others, with a similar amount of 
practice and effort, if properly directed. 

There is no attempt or intention on 
our part to contradict, discredit or be 
little the work or efforts of others along 
similar lines. What we will try to show, 
however, is that many things generall) 
supposed to be beyond the possibility 
of mastering with any degree of regu- 
larity can really be accomplished in a 
reasonably short time, with fairly posi- 
tive certainty of desired results if in- 
telligent and determined effort is per- 
sisted in, by any person possessing 4 
reasonable amount of ability or train- 
ing for the different tests. The greater 
the ability, of course, the sooner will 
any proposed new task be accomplished. 

As ability was something we could 
not buy or borrow, we were compelled 
to get along the best we could with 
what we had. As luck does not mike 
a point of putting in an appearance at 
such times, we did not figure on trust- 
ing much to such an element, and do 
not believe it entered very much into 
the game in these particular instances. 

During the rapid-fire tests in Denver 
we did not have any of our regular 
equipment with us. The timer had bee? 
left in the East for special reasons, 
which explains why these Denver tests 
were timed with stop watches. 
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1—Newton (latest) ; 2—Whitworth; 3—Bloucher; 4—Lancaster; 5—Medford ; 6—Newton (origina!). 
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Mr, James T. Canfield, formerly. of 
Co. B, 144th M. G. Bn., A. E. F., in- 
structor in machine gun fire, who as- 
sisted us, is the best hand-timer I huve 
met so far, due, no doubt, to his train- 
ing, which made it necessary to be able 
to control machine guns to shoot any 
number of shots from two to ten or 
more, aS might be desired, directed or 
ealled for. If any training on earth 
would qualify a man to be able to op- 
erate a stop watch, in conjunction with 
any certain number of shots, so as to 
get reasonably accurate results from 
such tests, this is surely the particular 
kind of training that would do it. This 
man, or one similarly qualified, should 
by all means be able to do it. If it is 
possible at all to do it under any con- 
ditions with such equipment, much bet- 
ter results will be secured by them 
than by someone who has not had such 
opportunity to develop such ability and 
positive action required. Such timing 
by such a person surely is as near right 
as it is possible to secure by such means 
and surely is to be preferred to the re- 
sults obtained by a person not trained 
along the special lines mentioned. On 
this basis we believe we are giving as 
near absolutely correct results as it is 
possible to get. 





Total of five groups, 27 shots; total time, added 


together, 4 3-5 sec.; distance, 15 ft. 


The electric timer used before coming 
to Denver on the first tests so men- 
tioned give very similar results to those 
by Mr. Canfield. A comparison of the 
different tests mentioned will show this 
to be true, 

Some time ago Chauncey Thomas and 
Mr. McCutchen conducted some timed 
tests of rapid fire, using double-action 
revolvers, and the results so obtained 
caused considerable comment—in some 
eases very much enthusiasm, and in 
other cases some doubt and more or less 
unmerited criticism. Being just a little 


11 
6 
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backward about contradicting any state- 
ments made in good faith by another, 
I decided to test out the possibilities in 
a very thoro manner first before ex- 
pressing any definite opinion or reach- 
ing any definite decision as to what 
could or could not be done in this line. 
I was guided somewhat, perhaps, by the 
experience of having different people 
brand as.visionary and doubtful certain 
things that we had done ourselves, sim- 
ply because the doubting ones had never 
made a thoro test of such things and 
knew very little about the real possi- 


bilities of success connected with the | 
particular efforts under discussion in | 


the special cases. 
anything along similar lines being mas- 
tered, they, of course, took the most 
natural human course and decided it 
couldn’t be done by me or anyone else. 
The same view was taken by some re- 
garding the timing by Mr. Thomas. 

Many arguments were offered by the 
ones who “just knew” that the stop 
watch could not be started and stopped 
in less than two-fifths of a second, for 
near-scientific reasons, by any man on 
earth, ete., ete., as one-twentieth of a 
second was too fast for the human mind 
or hand to control an act or give com- 
mands to the muscles to act, ete., ete., 
because nerve impulse to act traveled 
at such and such a rate, ete. To a cer- 
tain extent, a great deal of this is true. 
It sounded very definite and was some- 
what discouraging if taken too serious- 
ly. However, the actual facts differ 
greatly from this “ete., etce.,” stuff, as 
facts have a habit of doing in many 

‘ases when compared to theory—near- 
scientific and otherwise. 

On the stop watch we have used the 
dial is divided into fifths and the hand 
will stop at four different places in this 
fifth of a second space, as the hand is 
just exactly one-fourth as wide on the 
end as this space is; this enables us to 
count one-twentieth of a second, which 
is five one-hundredths of a second, of 
course. By the use of a good magnify- 
ing glass which we have arranged for 
that purpose (see illustration), also en- 
larged picture of section of watch dial, 
we illustrate clearly just what is meant 
and how it looks, also how it works out. 
Having arrived at a satisfactory ar- 
rangement of watch, glass, ete., so as 
to eliminate guessing as mnuch as possi- 
ble, we made the big test, and found 
out that a trained hand and mind can 
start and stop the watch again with a 
lapse of time showing on the dial of 
only one-twentieth of a second. Hun- 
dreds of trials by Mr. Canfield and oth- 
ers gave this result, and it was found 
that one-tenth was plenty of time and 
very easy; one-fifth second allowed 
some conversation to be carried on at 
the same time watch was being worked, 


THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS SECTION OF WATCH DIAL INDICATING PLAINLY THE ONE- 
TWENTIETH PART OF A SECOND, AS DESCRIBED. 


Never having seen | 





| ell kinds. 








BACK TO THE 
OLD HAUNTS 


HEN lake and river 

echo with happy voices 
and carefree laughter it sig- 
nifies an “outdoor” cone y 
summer. Nothing will ti 
contribute more toward 
making it arealsum: 
mer than a Koban f¢ 
Rowboat Motor. : 


Th: 2-cylinder op- 
posed construction ofthe 
Kobart gives you more pow- 
er and greater speed than 
any other rowboat motor 
and absolutely overcomes 

vibration. ‘ 



























Special tilting device, for 
shallow water and beach- 
ing. 


Write for catalog and full 
information. Dealers and 
agents write for our profit- 
making proposition. 


Koban Manufacturing Co. 


259 South Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. U.S.A. 


We also make an Inboard En- 
gine for small boats and 
canoes. Circular 80 
tells all about it 


"KOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 
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Insist on the GENUINE 


Hildebrandt 


Spinners 
They Catch Fish 


See them at your dealers 
The John J. Hildebrandt Company 
Logansport Indiana = 
SNA A 


DON’T BE cuT 


5 
Until You Try 


3 i LE Wonderful Bll 


inhibited 


UO 


ai} 


mmm ‘The internal method 

of treatment is the correct one, and 

is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 

sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 

and other loca] applications give only 
temporary relief. 

If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 


sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 309B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
{% TRAPPERS’ 


We are customer Tanners of 
all kinds of hides you catch 
We tan and dress them in our 
own Factory, and make them 
up into coats, robes, gloves, 
mittens and Ladies’ Furs. 
When asking for our circular, 
mention the kind of fur you 
have to be made up. We are 
Taxidermists on Rug work, 
and mounted Game Heads of 
We tan and pluck beaver skins very beautiful 


Custom Tanner, READING, MICH. 








W. W. WEAVER, 





You are assured the best of service by 
mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writ- 
ing advertisers. 
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Keep Your —_ 
In Full View 


The old crotch sight (B) hides the game and 
spoils the am. A Lyman Combination Rear 
Sight keeps your game in full view (A), and 
you get a bead as quickly as though no rear 
sight were used. Just cover your game with 
your front sight and fire. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


—for hunting, for target. 
For all American and 
most foreignrifles. Have 
your dealer fit you out; 
or tell us the make, 
model and caliber of 
your rifle and the sights 
you wish. 


Sight Book Sent Free 
Shows the complete Lyman 
line, and gives expert opinion 
on the pad sights for tar- 
get and game rifles, hints on 


shooting, care of guns, etc. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 
85 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A.Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.00 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.10 postage paid. 


r 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, - COLORADO 
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No. 32, 1 No. 30, 1 


1-10 sec.; .44 
| Special, full factory loads; distance, 18 ft. 
| 


2-5 sec.; 


| and when tried out finally it was shown 


that two-fifths second allowed free con- 
versation to be carried on, with no per- 
ceptible hesitation in speech due to the 
effort required to operate watch, and 


| looked rather leisurely to the ones look- 


| ing on. 


Of course, no listening for shots 
is included in these tests. It is quite 
reasonable to believe that time given 
in aS result of tests is reasonably cor- 
rect and ample for yetting impression 
of shots, and working the watch also, 


| by trained mind and hand such as Mr. 


Canfield and several others that we 
tried out later; also Harry Bell of Mon- 
tana and Harry J. MeGowan of Mon- 
tana, who have had plenty of experi- 
ence and practice and who have done 
such testing in comparison with the 
timers. Altho the two latter gentlemen 


| could keep pretty closely in time with 


the electric timers, others tried at that 


| time could not, as mentioned a year or 


| sults. 


so ago. 

Mr. Canfield has not been tested with 
the electric timer yet, but his timing 
agrees well with results of similar tests 
made with the machines more than a 
year ago and illustrated herewith, and 
I believe that my shooting is faster to- 
day than it was then, due to more train- 
ing in this line of work. 

Mr. Thomas and Captain Hardy, each 
holding a stop watch while I shot six 
shots, showed exactly ‘one second’s time 
on each watch. Why were they both 
alike in results if it cannot be done by 
hand? It has been done, can be done, 
and is done repeatedly, and can be re- 
peated many times more with deter- 
mined effort on the part of conscien- 
tious persons with ability and training. 

N. L. Ewers did considerable timing 
for us and seemed to get very good re- 
There can be no question what- 


ever about his honesty of purpose wh¢ 
doing such testing. He’s just natural); 
built that way and no one can talk hil 
out of it. 

The three-fifths second group of si 
shots shown was made after a little 
over an hour’s hard trying on Novem 
ber 30, 1919, and is the best thing o! 


the kind, group and time considered, 
we have so far succeeded in getting 


We made every effort to get it right 
and feel pretty certain that it is right 
in every detail. All witnesses agree 
perfectly (eight persons in all), and we 
offer it here with that understanding 
and as the best result from over 1,000 
attempts for a three-fifths second six- 
shot group of small dimensions, using 
one hand only to hold and operate gun. 
As it is pretty generally known, many 
use both hands when trying this brand 
of shooting. This is the best one we 
secured so far, and the only one with 
so small a group that we have ever 
heard of or seen any evidence of with 
witnesses to verify its genuineness. 
Some will doubt it, of course—sure! 
We know that and expect it. We doubt- 
ed for a long time ourselves that we 
would ever be able to do it, but after 
over three years of hard trying, here 
is one. Can it be repeated? Who knows? 
Last year we made it in four-fifths; 
this year, three-fifths—good groups. 
Next year, what? 

From the accumulation of evidence 
here shown it surely seems that Thomas 
and McCutchen were on the right track 
in their timed tests, Their reports of 
four-fifths and three-fifths seconds for 
five shots came as a surprise to many 
at that time. I may be pardoned when 
it is remembered that I did not criti- 
cize or contradict it. Instead, I tried 


it out myself, and proved it to myself 
and others, which may be a good exam- 








No. 14, 1 sec.; No. 22, 1 sec.; .38 Special; 
factory loads; Officers’ model Colt; Oct. 12, 1919; 


distance, 18 ft. 
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# CMOUWPS OF 
IS SHOTS 





No. 10, 2 groups, 6 shots each; time, 1 sec. and 
1 1-10 sec.; .88 Colt, factory loads; 18 ft.; Oct. 


12, 1919. 
average ever made; first group, 3-5 sec. ; 
group, 7-10 sec.; third group, 3-5 sec.; 
group, 9-10 sec. 


No. 18, 4 groups, 5 shots each; best 
second 
fourth 


ple for many to follow. I’m sure it is 
the better course for all, as it leaves 
such a satisfied feeling when everything 
is finally settled and the original state- 
ments are found to be correct. 

Quoting Mr. Thomas from January, 
1920, issue, he writes: “Thanks to mine 
enemies, they keep me up and doing, 
while the flattery of many friends is 
deadening.” He also states, “no man 
can be written down except by him- 
self,” which, no doubt, is true, as will 
be noticed. We are still on the job try- 
ing out more of this unusual stuff, 
which gives those inclined that way a 
chance to disagree with us, or, if agree- 
able, they can see what the results are 
in the new tests and how they compare 
with the results reported in former 
ests. It is well to remember that tim- 
ng shooting tests is not a new idea 
it all. Quoting from Mr. Stevenson’s 
excellent article in Outdoor Life, Au- 
rust, 1919, page 106, he writes: 

“Let us compare these statements 
vith the work of others. Probably 
wenty years ago a rapid-fire match was 
shot in which two of the competitors 
ired five shots in three-quarters of a 
second and half a dozen did it in one 
econd. Repeated trials might have re- 
ulted in the time being cut. Winner 
iade a 10-inch group, distance twelve 
ards. This shooting was mentioned in 
t least three magazines some years ago, 
ne of which was Outdoor Life, which 
ad four references to the mateh in the 
surse of a few months.” 

The key to the thing is, as Mr. Stev- 
nson suggests here, repeated trials. 
uccess is reasonably sure under such 
‘eatment. This has been our motto, 


and we found it a very good one. Mr. 
Stevenson also mentions some timing 
with electric machines by others, show- 
ing that it is not a new idea, and also 
mentions some of our work timed by 
the later electric timers and reported 
last year, as follows: 


As to drawing a gun and firing one | 


a match of this 
France. Distance, 


shot, some years ago 
kind was shot in 
thirty meters, at the figure of a man. 
Shooters were to stand with pistol in 
right hand, arms dropped to side. Tim- 
ing was done by an electric machine. 
Anyone missing or shooting too late was 
to drop out of the next round. The 
speed of the machine was increased until 


three-fifths of a second was allowed to | 


raise the arm and fire. When match 
was stopped two competitors were still 
up with clean scores. 

Mr. Newman, tho nearly 60 years old, 
has drawn a gun from front pocket and 
fanned one shot in 22-100 of a second, 
but as Mr. Thomas believes fanning to 
be a myth, we will pass on to the Mc- 
Givern’s work in this line. 

Standing with gun behind his back, 
eighteen feet from target 11% ins. 
square, he drew the gun and scored six 
hits in 1 1-5 sec.; then repeated the per- 
formance in the same time, 
twelve hits on one card. He also took a 


making | 


2%-in. target in his right hand, gun in | 


holster at left side, threw the target, 
drew the gun with right hand and broke 
the target. Time, 3-5 sec., including 
throwing. 

Shooting at fifteen feet distance, he 
made a five-shot group, 14% x5% ins., in 
four-fifths of a second; a six-shot group, 
34%x7 ins., in the same time. Seven 
times in one day he fired six shots in 
three-fifths of a second. 

These two groups are shown in groups 
No. 4 and No. 5, witnesses’ names being 
signed on the targets shown. These 
have not been published before. They 
were made more than a year ago, At- 
tention is called to the fact that tho 


the above timing was done-by different 
people with several years between the 
tests, the results are somewhat similar. 

Quoting from my article in Outdoor 
1918, page 394: “On 


Life for December, 








No. 16, 9-10 sec.; No. 20, 9-10 sec.; this is | 


the most evenly distributed group of the lot; Oct. 
12; distance, 18 ft.; Colt’s, factory loads. 


Faithfully 
Mounted 


trophies of your hunting 
trips area reflection of your 
carefulness in choosing a capa- 
ble taxidermist. We have the largest 
and most complete plant in the U.S. 
for the tanning of skins and expert 
mounting of trophies. 
Preserve the results of your bear and lion hunts 
this spring. Send them to us for we're special- 
iste in mounting bears and lions, 

FIELD GUIDE & FRE 

BIG GAME BOOK E 
Contains record of North American Big Game 
Its 32 illustrated pages will charm and convince \j 
you. Game heads and rugs for sale to realistically 
decorate your home, den or office. Also send for our 
fur catalog which shows illustrations and prices of 
fur covered wearing apparel for men and women 
made from your own skins. Write us today. 


JONAS BROS. sxorunnicns ): 


1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 





Ge AUTOGLAS 


PAT. MAY 2"1914. 





Is an Eye protector of the highest class 
made for Motorists, Trap-shooters, Golfers, 
Tourists and Fishermen. 


Insures clear, comfortable vision and pre- 
vents the discomfort caused by dust, wind, 


| glare and flying particles. 


Obtainable everywhere from Opticians, Moto! 
Supply and Sporting Goods Establishments. 


We will be pleased to furnish the address of 
your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 
Dept. J Box 804, Chicago, Ill 










INSYDE TYRES 


--genuine inser armor for auto tires Double mileage; § 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Agents wanted. : 


American Accessories Co. Dept. 7 Cimcmaati, Ohio 


CAMPING in COMFORT 


( John A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. s. \ 


Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,”’ 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 

















60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street 


Denver, Colo. 
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Free 200-page 
Catalogue 





== 


‘ ~7 ™ Be 
EVERY person who fishes, hunts, 
camps, motors or hikes in this 
western country should have this 
catalogue. When it comes to the out- 
door life, we have ‘‘been there”’ our- 
selves, and the catalogue tells about those 
things which we ourselves have found to 
make good. 
BIG NEW STORE—We have recently moved 


intoabig new store. Iv’s really a ‘show store” 
which we would like to have you see. Women's 
Outing Clothing and Camp Equipment have 
fine special departments. 

Write Dept. K for Catalogue 


The Colorado 
Sporting Goods 


C OTIS E. McINTYRE 
oO. 


Manager 


107-109 N. Tejon St. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 























HAVE YOU TRIED 





TRADE -MARK REGISTERED 


BARREL- BRITE 


Mr. Riflemar? Then do so at once. Because 
BARREL-BRITE actually does everything that 
other compounds claim todo. Left in the barrel 
after shooting, it instantly and permanently 
neutralizes all powder acids, destroys leading or 
metal fouling in high power arms, and preserves 
barrel from rust or pitting. Tried and endorsed 
by the ablest military and civilian experts. 
You don’t need to seour and scrub—just coat 
the bore with BARREL-BRITE after shooting. 


““A Cleaner Gun With Less Work’’ 
Costs 50 cents, at your dealer's or direct from us. 


SAFETY PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. O Kansas City, Mo. 








Spring Snap-shots 


Have Haanstad’s supply 
you witha ‘‘sure-shooting”’ 
Kodak, plenty of 
Kodak supplies and 
a little “info’’ on how 
to get the best pictures. 
Then, you will be most 
successful in getting 
the first clear snap- 
shots of spring. Write 
for price list. Send your 
negatives to us for 
developingand printing 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. 





Denver, Colo- 
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No. 24, 3-5 sec.; 6 shuts, 18 ft.; factory loads; 
shot on Nov. 30; this is the best one secured s0 
far, group and time considered; group, 3x6% in., 
center to center of holes; No. 36, 5 shots, 3-5 sec. ; 
18 ft.; Colt gun; shot in January; group meas- 
3%x5% in., drifting to right instead of to 
left, as in No. 24. Many fast strings were se- 
cured, but these show the best groups. 


several occasions we had _ assistants 
time by hand the different strings of 
shots, at the same time registering same 
with the two mechanical timers. The 
two watches (electrically operated) and 
the electric timer dial would register 
O. K. and agree perfectly, but not so 
the hand-timers. The average time by 
hand was greater than the machines 
would show, no matter how carefully 
the watches were handled. It takes ¢ 
very concentrated mind to operate a 
stop watch in three-tenths second and 
listen for one shot while doing so, Train- 
ing lowers this time considerable, as 
the later results show.” 

Again quoting from page 396, same 
number: “Some of the new develop- 
ments show that a double-action gun 
can be fired six times in three-fifths 
second by hand; that six shots in four- 
fifths second ean be fairly well con- 
trolled as to where the bullets” will 


strike, and that six shots in one second @ 


ean be handled to make some surpris- 
ing groups.” 

This was written about one and one- 
half years ago, and was about right, 
as the results secured since then show 
plainly. Not only has it been shown 
to be right, but it is supported very 
well by later developments still, and 
it is well to remember that each test 
was witnessed by several persons when 
made, and that sworn statements can 
be secured to support any of the re- 
ports made of any of the shooting de- 
scribed in any of these articles. 

That some of it is a little unusual 

| must be admitted; therein lies the value 





of such tests. If the results were eve 

day occurrences there would surely 

no excuse for using valuable space 

write about them. The best of the 
represent plenty of hard trying a: 
pareful study. We did not just wa 
out and do it all the first try, nor ¢: 
we do the best work every time we t 
it right now. But we did do it at ti 
time stated, and just as stated, an 
give results and particulars to the reac- 
ers of Outdoor Life feeling that our 
efforts will be approved of by those 
really interested in such things, many 
of whom have not the opportunity or 
time to make the trials themselves, but 
who will appreciate the results secured 
purely on the merits of the work, re- 


gardless of who may have done the 
shooting. 
You will hear all kinds of “reasons” 


why this or that cannot be done, such 
as, “Why, a man can’t move his fingers 


that fast.’ “A man can’t see where 
his gun is pointed and work it that 
fast,’ but the fact still remains that 


some men can and did do it just the 
same. 

Reason said the sun moves around 
the earth, and those who said the earth 
moved instead were in bad standing. 
Reason said it was impossible to build 
a steamship to cross the ocean and it 
was “scientifically” demonstrated it 
could not be done (?). Reason said no 
man could travel faster than _ thirty 
miles an hour—it would kill him—but 
today he travels comfortably more than 
100 miles an hour. Reason said it was 
impossible for a man to fly thru the 
air; recently an aviator flew across the 
ocean. Reason said no man could travel 
under water, but submarines are com- 
monly used, Reason said the wireless 
telegraph and telephone were an impos- 








No. 12, 4-5 sec.; group measures 2x3% in.; > 
34, 4-5 sec.; 6 shots each; .38 Colt, factory load 


distance, 18 ft. 
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sibility, but they are now in regular | 
use. } 

Not so very long ago many reasons 
were given why shotguns could not be} 
bored to handle the regular shot loads 
uniformly enough to give regular enough | 
patterns to hit and break clay pigeons 
every time, and, besides, a man could 
not hold, swing and pull the trigger just 
right in each instance, ete. Just the 
same, Fred Gilbert of Spirit Lake, Iowa, | 
broke 591 straight without a miss, then 
missed the 592nd target, and showing} 
further the incorrectness of the theory 
he again broke 502 more without a miss. 
Neither Mr. Gilbert nor anyone else had | 
ever done it before. How do the theor- 
izing ones explain these things? This 
is an awful high average of hits. 

Rush Razee of Curtis, Neb., is the 
first shooter to finish a season’s shoot- 
ing with an average of 98 per cent or 
better. Shooting at 2,120 targets he 
broke 2,078=.9801, also a very high 
average of hits. What is the answer? 
Simply that theories or personal reasons 
have no effect on facts. 3ecause a} 
thing has not been done before is no| 
indication that it can’t be done, or was | 
not done as reported. | 

We are very, very strong in this be-| 
lief, which may explain why we always| 
boost instead of criticize any of the re-| 
ported good work of others in any 
branch of the shooting game; also ex-| 
plaining why we are not afraid to try) 
the so-called impossible stunts and are| 
not easily discouraged by the doubtful | 
attitude assumed by the “can’t-be-done | 
squad,” the following lines somewhat | 
reflect these sentiments: 

It Couldn’t Be Done. | 
Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, | 

But he, with a chuckle, replied: 
“That ‘maybe it couldn’t,,’ but he would 

be one 

Who wouldn't say so, till he’d tried.” 
So he buckled right in, with a trace of a 

On his face. If he worried, he hid it: 
He started to sing as he tackled the 

thing 

That “couldn’t be done’’—and he did it. 

EDGAR A. GUEST. 

Next issue will contain rapid-fire 


groups of 50 and 100 shots in less than 


one minute. 
AAA 
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” O 
GOOD SCORE WITH REVOLVER 
Fifty consecutive shots, off hand, at 50 yards, 
ma Fitzgerald, witnessed by E. P. Kiely— 
ecember 17, 1919, with .45 Colt New Service| 
volver which had previously been fired over 100,- 
0 times. No sighting shots; all targets saved | 
nd none thrown away. Various makes of stand- | 
rd smokeless ammunition, mixed for the trial, | 
sed. Score, 451 out of a possible 500. Eight- | 
ch bullseye. Outer circle denotes margin of | 


illseye. 
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‘‘Rush me at camp here, a Colt. 


22 caliber Automatic Target Pistol. 


My guide showed me the .38 caliber Automatic which he carries, but 
as Iam just ‘breaking in’ advises me to get the small caliber—a great 


little gun for all-’round purposes.’ 


Extract from sportsman’s letter to a friend. 








OLT'S 





FIRE ARMS 


Sportsmen complete their 
equipment for the woods by 
packingaColt Automatic Pistol 
or Colt Revolver in their kit. 
They know that the name 
COLT is their guarantee of de- 
pendability, and that for pro- 
tection and for target practice, 
a pocket gun comes in mighty 
handy. 

Many guides recommend a 


Colt Automatic .38 as the best 
all-round gun for personal use, 
while others, as was the case 
in the illustration above, tell 
sportsmen that they will find a 
Colt .22 calibre Automatic, as 
shown below, the finest and 
handiest little weapon because 
it shoots the easily obtainable 
and inexpensive .22 long rifle 
cartridges. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


07° the 
Sportsman 


Colt’s Revolvers 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Guns 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Colt’s Automatic Pistols 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 






Machine Rifles 
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V acution Land of Perfect Summer Climate 


One thousand to two thousand feet 


Hay fever unknown. 
above the sea. 


Kawartha Lakes and Timagami. 







Chicago, Ill. 


Air scented with pine and balsam. 
hotels in Algonquin Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, 
A short, pleasant ride from Toronto, and 
you are in the midst of a charming summer playground. 
Fishing, boating, bathing, golf and the great out-of-doors. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 

Cc. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk “‘B” 
907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 





Outdoor Life 


—the 
Highlands 
of Ontario 


Modern 


A. B. CHOWN, Desk “B” 
1270 Broadway - 
New York, N. Y. g 














THE ORIGINAL 


FLY ROD MINNOW 











THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


is the original fly rod minnow. It is the one 
that has created such a sensation for the past 
two years. Itis the one that looks like a min- 
now. Theone that is made right. Lifts and 
casts easy. Does not splach or strain the 
rod. As for catching fish, Will Dilg, famous 
authority, says it catches too many. Don't fail 
to give it a trial. To use on bait rod add sinker. 


Trout Sixe.............- 1% in. long 
Small Bass___________-- 1% in. long 
Large Bass -__--_-.----- 2% in. long 


Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red 
S'de, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Red, All 
White, and All Yellow. Price 50c, each. Four, 
assorted, in handy vest pocket box, $2.00. 


Send Stamp for Tackle Catalog 
THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D 736 So. California Ave. Chicago, Ii. 





— CAMERA oe. Boot. : 214 «124 “ Wabash fv. Chicago 


ing OUTDOOR LIFE 





K E R R ™ ADJUSTABLE 
UN SLING 
WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES 
AN AID TO ACCURACY 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. 
40 CEDAR ST. NEW YORK 














SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX -KODAKS 


Cameras and Lenses of every description. 
) Equaltonew. Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book’ and Catalog 

listing hundreds of money-saving bargains in 
et RS mith ly used and new cameras and supplies, All 
id on 10 days’ Free Trial. Money back 






, if not aatihed ou take no chances dealing us. We 
have been in the photograpbic business over J6 yra. Write now. 





You are assured the best of service by mention- 
when writing advertisers. 














BEAR HUNTING in BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Expert bear hunter wishes toconductt woparties 
on bear hunting trips, one leaving Vancouver 
end of April, returning about 20th of May; the 
second leaving about 24th of May, returning 
middle of June. Shots guaranteed. Correspon- 
dence solicited, references will be furnished. 


Post Office Box 61 








Vancouver, B. C. 

















. t Sona Gold 


} Send Your Name ‘and We'll 


Send You a Lachnite 


y ny. Just send your name and say: ‘*Send mi 
; De pathnite: mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ tree 
Al ¢rial.’’ We will send it Fepatd ais hen it 
comes merely deposit $4.75 with 
| ring for 10 fall daye: tt yo! oe 
Rom dspaisunn wath tun 
see ed - Tal us which oft we 


| Write Today 5 Send gold oe ngs illustrated above you 
| (adies’ or men’s). Be sure to: er size. 
Harold LachmanCo.,12N. 











Av. v. Dept. 708 4 Chicago " 








The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 

By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 


and 


JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
19? Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 











} up to 100 yards, 





| neath is ‘98.’ 
| I might get ammunition for this gun?- 


| and the Remington-U. 











Conducted by C. G. Williams. 


Correspondents are requested to en- 
close 2 cents in postage with their ques- 
tions if answers are desired by mail. 
Please write questions clearly, legibly 
and as briefly as possible, and always 
enclose proper name, not necessarily for 
publication, altho noms de plume are not 
as desirable for publication as_ real 
names. 





Kindly advise me in regard to the 
Savage guns. The Savage .250-3000 ap- 
pears to be a real gun, but I have heard 
that the bullet gets out of the case and 
goes astray and that in the brush the 
bullet will go all to pieces. I like the 
Savage .250-3000, and was thinking of 
buying one if they do not act as stated 
Kindly advise me what you would pick 
for deer and ,bear of the three—Savage 
.303, Savage .250-3000, or the Newton .35? 
Kindly ie ng me on the velocity of the 
Savage .303 and Newton .35.—A. L. 
Rosenberry, Kittanning, Pa. 


Answer.—You nearly named it when 
you stated that the .250-3000 Savage ap- 
pears to be a real gun, only you should 
have left off the “appears to be” and 
used “‘is.”” We have had one of these 
rifles since 1913, and in that time have 
not found one bullet missing. They are 
all to be found in their accustomed place 
in the cartridge. As to the statement 
that they “will go to pieces in the 
brush,” we have shot thru sage brush 
and scrub oak, also willow and juniper, 
and have had no complaint so far. To 
test the “glancing” properties of this 
bullet, we “shot at the side of a hand 
axe. The bullet just touched it enough 
to take out a piece of steel half the 
diameter of the bullet and continued thru 
some sage brush to about 100 feet dis- 
tance, where it hit a calf, which we had 
not seen, and then we had veal for sup- 
per. The calf was in a straight line 
from where we stood, and had we aimed 
over the axe we could not have done a 
better job on the calf. No need to hit 
it again either. If the bullet hits a bone 
squarely it will fly into small pieces, 
but the bone will be shattered. There 
is not much choice between the three 
rifles mentioned, tho the .35 Newton is 
more powerful than either of the others. 
The velocity of the .303 Savage is 1,998 
foot-seconds, while the velocity of the 
.250-3000 is 3,000 foot-seconds, and of 
the .30 Newton 3,000 foot-seconds.— 


Editor. 
Can the .44 S. & W. Special or the 
old .44 Colt cartridges be used in the 


.44-40 Colt? Will the .40-72. cartridge 
do good work in the .405 Winchester? I 
noticed an inquiry some time back con- 
cerning the use of .44 ball cartridges in 
a .410 shotgun. I will say I use the 
.44-40 cartridges with the bullets cut off 
even with the muzzle of the shell. In 
my full-choke .410 shotgun this load is 
all right for a sneak shot at a coyote 
or even 200, or for use 
in an emergency at close quarters. I 
would as soon carry a .410 so loaded in 
the breaks as ae revolver.—Fred E. 
Bogue, Goodlette, Texas. 

Answer.—We do not believe that you 
could use the .44 Smith & Wesson or the 
old .44 Colt in a revolver chambered for 
the .44-40 cartridge. You could load both 
shells into the chamber, but on account 
of the rear of the .44-40 being larger, as 
the shell is slightly bottle-necked, the 
shells of the other cartridges might split 
if fired. The old .40-72 will not chamber 
in the .405. You can use the .44-40 cart- 
tidge in your .410 shotgun if you want 
to, but we would advise against its use, 
as a burst barrel may result.—Editor. 


I have a German army rifle, Mode! 
1906. The name is Erfurte, and just be- 
Could you tell me where 


L. G. Craft, Tulsa, Okla. 

Answer.—All of the ammunition com 
panies in the United States make the 
8mm. (7.9mm.) ammunition in the round- 
nose, full-jacketed and soft-nose bullet 
M. C. Company 
also make it with a 154-gr. pointed bu! 
let, giving a muzzle velocity of 2.88/ 
foot-seconds. All of these cartridges 
will fit your gun.—Editor. 
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How may a man who has been absent 
from the United States for nearly three 
years in the service find out anything 
about firearms when the sporting goods 
iealers don’t seem to know anything 
bout their own line or what should be 
their line, except by writing some pub- 
ication like yours? What I want to 
know is, do the S. & W. people make 
and sell a revolver of either the .44-cal. 

- the .44-40 nowadays? What heavy 
calibers above a .38, excepting automat- 
ics, are they putting on the market? 
and what are Colt’s putting out in a 
similar gun—.44, .41 and .45?—John C. 
Carter, Ajo, Ariz. 

Answer.—We understand that’ the 
Smith & Wesson people are putting out 
their military, square-butt, in .38 Spe- 
cial, .82-40, .38-40 and .44-40; .45 Colt and 
155 Eley, Mark II; also .44 S. & W. Spe- 
cial and .45 Colt auto., to use with clips. 
The Colt Company puts out their New 
Service and New Service Target in .38-40, 
.44-40, .44 Russian, .44 S. & W. Special, 
.45 Colt, .455 Eley and .45 Colt auto., to 
use with clips; also the Colt Army Spe- 
cial in’.38 special and .41 long, and the 
Officer’s Model Target in .38 special; the 
single-action Army in .32-20, .38-40, .44 
Russian, .44 S. & W. Special, .44-40 and 
.45 Colt; also the usual line of automatic 
pistols. We have taken the above list 
from the latest catalog of arms that the 
Colt Company furnished and mailed to 
us in January.—Editor. 


I have on hand a 7mm. Mexican mili- 
tary rifle of the magazine type. The 
Mexican emblem and the date, 1913, is 
stamped on the top of the barrel. Can 
you please tell me where and by whom 
these guns were manufactured? Are the 
actions reliable or have they some vital 
faults? The barrel is 32 ins. long and 
extra light. Do you think it would 
weaken it much to put a short sporting 
stock on it, or had I better make the 
new stock quite long? Do you think the 
barrel too long for a man 5 ft. 8 in. tall 
to handle and do quick work? Could I 
get sporting sights for this rifle, and 
where? Please send me the names of 
some of the gun sight manufacturers.— 
‘.. E. McCombs, Derry, Pa. 


Answer.—There were two types of mil- 
itary rifles in use in Mexico, both bolt- 
action, and both having the Mexican em- 
blem on top of the barrel. The Mon- 
dragon rifle, or National rifle, was made 
in Mexico, while the other was the Mau- 
ser and was made in Germany; also 
some were made in Austria and had the 
double-headed eagle, the national coat of 
arms of Austria on them We saw a 
few, possibly three or four, that had the 
Austrian coat of arms on the receiver, 
the Mexican coat of arms on the barrel, 
and stamped on the barrel was the name 
of the largest of Germany’s state arse- 
nals. They were all of 7mm. cal. The 
barrel will certainly stand a sporting 
stock, but we would rather have a 24-in. 
barrel on a sporting rifle. The action 
is the Mauser type and as reliable as 
that action is known to be. The barrel 
of the Winchester ’95, chambered for the 
.39-40, is 29 ins. long and looks to be 
very slender, but it holds up, and we 
never knew of one of them ever being 
blown up. You can get sporting sights 
for this rifle, and in order that you can 
do your own choosing we will give you 
the names and addresses of the sight 
manufacturing companies in the United 
States: Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn.; D. W. King, 2025 
Dexter Street, Denver, Colo.; Marble 
Arms and Manufacturing Company, Glad- 
stone, Mich.; Kimbal Gun Store, Inc., Ta- 
coma, Wash.—Editor. 


‘ould I have a .25-35 Winchester car- 

e chambered and rifled for a .250-3000 

tridge? Would the barrel withstand 

th: pressure of a .250-3000 cartridge? Do 

you think that the carbine would shoot 

very accurately the .250-3000 cartridge? 
.. §. Robbers, Spokane, Wash. 


\nswer.—You could have your .25-35 
Winchester carbine rechambered for the 
)-3000 Savage, but it need not be re- 
d—in fact it could not be re-rifled. 
4 gun would shoot as accurately as 
th. Savage would, but still we would not 
acvise you to have this done for the 
reason that the pointed bullet, lying as 
1’ would in the magazine, would have 
point of the bullet squarely in the 
ter of the primer of the cartridge 
id of it, and the jar of the gun when 
i might cause the cartridges in the 
azine to be fired, and thus wreck 
gun, even tho it did not kill or 
ce you for life. Better let it alone. 
itor, 
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$10.00 Buys One of These 


GRANGER RODS 


Not made "ala sausage mill" fashion, but is 
worked toa uniform accuracy of | / 1000 
ofaninch. Made in Denver's dry climate, 
six strips, thoroly seasoned and perfectly 
glue jointed as thoit were in a single piece. 
Has hand shaped, solid cork grip, heavily 
nickeled mountings, and is tapered to give 
it quick action and lots of kick. It makes 
long distance casting easy. Recom- 
mended in 9% and 9-foot lengths; weights 
5'2 and 5 ounces. Order now. 


Wemake split bamboo rods for any kind 
of fishing, priced from $7.50 to $35.00. 


Catalog upon request. 





Goodwin Granger & Co. 


Denver, Cole. 











1237-50 East Ninth Ave., 














Outing Outfits 
ata Saving 


See our catalog of quality tents, 
auto-heds, and all camp conveniences 
before buying anywhere. hag 


Our Catalog contains valuable road mar 
BROOKS TENT & AWNING Co., : 


1655 Arapahoe Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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REMODELING SPRINGFIELD RIFLES A SPEGIALTY | 


| (@@)MIELCAREK&sons— 


Siw GUNSMITHS 


STOCKING, BROWNING AND GENERAL 
GUN REPAIRING. 
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4224 So. Western Avenue Chicago, UL fi 
ss ss 5 a S35 














KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repaies; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments, 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH, 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FIVE 
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No advertisemer: 


ll 


inserted for less than SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an enc- 


less number of small accounts in this department. 
received by the first of each preceding month. 
mit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you sub- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thov- 


Copy should bs 


sands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising tha 


cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
| satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 








MOUNTAIN VIEW Aijiredales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
mess and Airedale’ character; have 
proven their worth on every game trail 
in America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Mont. 1-tf 


FOR SALE—Very choice Llewellin, 

English, Irish setter pups and trained 
dogs; also Pointers, Irish Water Span- 
fels end Chesapeake Bay Retrievers in 
both pups and trained dogs, thorobred 
stock and good stock. Enclose stamps 





for lists. Don’t write unless you want 
stock; we are too busy. Thorobred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 2-tf 








Coonhounds and com- 
bination hunters for 
coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel etc. Big 
game hounds, rabbit 
hounds, Airedales. 
Young and trained 

















Editor Outdoor Life:—I placed a 
short advertisement in your December 
(1919) issue for an exchange to get 
myself a rifle telescope. I received 
enough answers for telescopes of all 
kinds to fill a trunk from all corners of 
the United States. I received one from 
New York state that fills my immediate 
needs. “It pays to advertise” —parlicu- 


larly in Outdoor Life. 
Frank S. WasHBURN. 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















WANTED—Irish setter, male or female, 

about 2 years; good color, nose, regis- 
tered, papers, healthy. H. Crawford, 
Deadwood, So. Dak. 4-1t 





AIREDALE, female, 11 months, trained 

on bear and cat, clever, good nose, and 
game; price, $30. Denver Boarding Ken- 
nels, 2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 4-1t 





AIREDALE, male, 1 year old, good color, 

game and clever; price, $15. Denver 
Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St., — 
ver, Colo. 4-1t 


BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at ali times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, aut tic and repeating guns 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
1438 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 








The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 











FOR SALE 





1894, extra light 

weight ‘Winchester, take down, fine 
condition, $31; .380 Colt automatic, belt 
and holster, new, $22; .32-20 Smith & 
Wesson, 6-in. barrel, belt and holster, 
like new, $23; Marble Game Getter, fine 
condition, $12; pair genuine Bausch & 
Lomb binoculars, prism stereo, 6-30- 
power, individual eye adjustment; best 
offer takes them. A. D. Straughan, 707 
Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. 4-1t 


FOR SALE—Model 1895 Winchester .30, 

06, take-down; Remington auto., .35- 
cal.; Remington auto., .25-35-cal.; Win- 
chester 5A telescope; Smith & Wesson 
.45-cal., 54%-in.; Smith & Wesson .38 Spe- 
cial (target); Colt New Service .38-40- 
eal., 7%-in. barrel; Colt .45-cal. auto.; 
Weiss binoculars, 7x 25; Evinrude re- 
versible motor; all in perfect condition. 
Write for prices. Ray Schaf, Athelstane, 
Wis. 4-1t 











PAIR of grewhounds, 11 months old, 
first class in every respect; price, $50, 
f. o. b. Robt. Franz, Philipsburg, Mont. 
3-2t 





DOG BOARDING—I will board your 
dogs thru the summer months. For 
particulars write R. N. Hendricks, Boli- 














— Catalog S tt var, Mo. 3-3t 
COVINDALE KENNELS WANTED—Litter of puppies or bitches 
Covington, Tennessee in whelp or season to raise on shares. 
B. D. Tillett, Durham, N. C. 4-1t 
WANTED—Airedales, hounds, mastiffs 


and Newfoundlands; puppies and 
grown stock. We buy whole litters of 
puppies. Write full particulars and 
lowest price. If you wish to breed, 
board or buy a dog, send stamp for our 
price list. Buckeye Boarding Kennels, 
Box A, La Rue, Ohio. 3-tf 





WESTMINSTER KENNELS of Tower 

Hill, Ill., offers fox, wolf and coyote 
hounds that will get their share of the 
race in any company; also ’coon, skunk, 
opossum hounds. Ten days’ trial. Young 
dogs and puppies. We take Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps. 4-1t 


NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf 

hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolf hounds, American fox hounds, lion, 
cat, deer, wolf, ’coon and varmint dogs. 
Fifty-page, highly illustrated catalog, 10c 
stamps. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington, 
Ky. 12-tf 








COCKER SPANIELS—This famous ken- 

nel breeds the world’s best English 
and American hunting Cockers, exhibi- 
tion and companion for children; puppies 
only for sale; males, $20; females, $10. 
Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinson,” Den- 
ver, Colo. 2-tf 


SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs; harmless vegetable ee 

Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.5 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, Minn, 
-12t 








AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give 

price, description and full particulars; 
will also contract for future delivery. 
P. H. Sprague, Maywood, Ill. 12-6t 





FOXHOUNDS — Trained on fox and 


wolves, also ‘coon, opossum, skunk 
and rabbit hounds. R. N. Hendricks. 
Bolivar, Mo. 1-4 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS — Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 
genuine, curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies. youngsters and trained dogs. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 4-1t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo., 














Arms. 





FOR SALE , .38-40, Patridge 

stationary sights, 5%-in., perfect in- 
side, slightly holster worn, gun-crank 
condition, blued; $30. Bisley Colt, .38-40, 





blued, 7%-in., few slight pits, holster 
worn, otherwise gun-crank condition; 
$30. Smith & Wesson .22 target pistol, 


10-in., blue, large grips, Patridge target 
sights, perfect, pre-war made, practical- 
ly brand new; $35. Right and left-hand 
holsters for .38 Special, lined looped belt, 
extra good leather, Heiser hand-made to 
order, cost today $20, sell set $12. Same 
kind holster, .22 target pistol; $5. My 
own personal guns; fully warrant same; 
drafts, no checks; nothing sent C. O. D. 
Chauncey Thomas, care Outdoor Life. 

4-1t 





FOR SALE—Luger automatic pistol, cal. 

9mm.. perfectly new condition, $45; 
Colt, .45-cal., automatic pistol, $30; Win- 
chester, 1895 model, chambered '03, '06, 
$35; Winchester 1912 model, 12-ga. shot- 
gun, $30: prism binocular field glass, 
genuine Carl Zeiss Jena Germany lenses, 
8-power, perfect glass for hunting, used 
one season in Alaska, cost $85, price $60. 
All the above were used but one hunting 
season in B. C. and Alaska, and all are 
in nearly new and perfect condition. 
Chas. Miller, 2735 So. 12th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 4-1t 








WANTED—Empty center-fire rifle shells 
and boxes; must be good condition, no 
junk. Chas. T. Short, Inyokern, Cal. 4-1t 


.22-CAL. rifle barrels made accurate by 

enlarging the bore of the old barrel, 
driving in a piece of high-grade stee) 
which is bored, reamed, rifled and cham- 
bered for the .22 short, .22 long rifle or 
.22 Winchester Special cartridge. Price. 
$5, $5.25 or $5.50 for a 24, 26 or 28-in 
barrel... Send complete gun by insured 
parcel post. Charles A. Diller, Lock Box 
534, Dayton, Ohio. 4-1t 


ATTENTION, owners of revolvers and 

automatic pistols! Send $6 for pair of 
my genuine stag-horn stocks for your 
favorite gun; stronger and give better 
grip than wood or rubber; more attract- 
ive than pearl or ivory. If not delighted 
upon inspection and trial, your money 
promptly returned. State make and 
model. J. Berton Springer, 325 Hawley 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 4-1t 


STEVENS Ideal 044%, cal. .25-20, Lyman 
sights, screw holes for telescope; $12. 
Remington rolling-block carbine,  .50- 
cal.; $6. Ballard .38-55 reloading tool; 
$3. Ideal molds with bullet sizing dies, 
.45-300 gr.; also .38-255 gr; $3 each. All 
in fine condition. V. R. Olmstead, 33 
Brookfield Road, Upper Montclair, “ _ 
-it 











FOR SALE—Springfield rifle, chambered 
for .30 Newton cartridge, barrel turned 
and blued: Lyman sight on firing pin. 
fine sporting stock, accurate as any 
Springfield, like new. Ideal reloading 
tools, 50 cartridges, bunch of empties: 
$65. Write for particulars. C. I. Julian, 
Omak, Wash. 4 - 








SELL—Remington automatic, .35, new, 

$45; Winchester, 1886, .40-65, $15; Colt 
cap-and-ball revolver, .36, 7%-in. barre! 
$5; four string double bass, $20; eig! 
key flute, $5. WANT—Winchester car- 
bine, .32-40, Winchester 1876, Henry 'e- 
peating rifle, 1860. A. E. Howell, Loma, 
Mont. 4-1t 





SPORTSMEN, read this! Why purch:se 

second-hand guns’7 which  ofttinies 
prove a sore disappointment when (he 
opportunity for buying new ones at s 
isfactory prices is before you? Wr'te 
(enclosing stamp), stating what you 
want and be convinced. H. M. Bow: 8 
Box 51, Holyoke, Colo. It 


FOR SALE—New .256 Newton, oil-f "- 

ished stock, peep sight, silver re. i! 
pad, 60 carefully hand-loaded cartrids 3%: 
$60. O. B. Emshwiller, 3230 4th St. 5 
E., Minneapolis, Minn. 1 


FOR SALE—One Winchester autom: !¢ 

rifle, .35-cal., in fine condition; f “st 
postoffice order of $37.50 takes it. ‘ 
Howard, Box 351, Rosenberg, Texas. t 
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: MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


. We have imported a number of these rifles 
7 direct from Austria, in6.5m/m, 8 m/m 
- and9m/m. They are new and are prob- 
. ably all thatcan be obtained thisyear. We 
are offering them at the following prices: 


6.5m/m, $125.00 8m/m, $125.00 
9m/m, $125.00 


This mayinterest you. If socommunicate 
with us atonce, as the supply of these 
rifles is limited. 4-1t, 


BAKER, MURRAY & IMBRIE, Inc., 
15 & 17 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


SSCCCCCCC TS SSSCSSSCEC TESTS eee ESSER RECT EER ReeeeoeTe 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—W inches- 

ter target rifles in .22, .32 Ideal and 
32-40 Ballards in .22 and .32-40 cali- 
bers; also reloading tools. Want good 
grade doubles, automatics and revolvers. 
If interested enclose stamp. Geo. B. 
Caine, Brownsville, Pa. 4-1t 


Po PEPER EEE LEI ITETETI TEE) 


| Peseseassscaeeeeteseeee 








FOR SALE—One 1892 Winchester, .25-20, 

in excellent condition, $20; one .45 Colt 
automatic, never used, $35; one .45-70 
Springfield rifle, $6; one .44 Remington 
cap-and-ball revolver, $6. Clarence Siv- 
ertsen, 1401 4th Ave., North, Fargo, N. 
Dak. 4-1t 


REMINGTON, 





.30-cal., trombone rifle; 

Colt, .38 Special, 7%-in., Officer’s 
model; Colt, .22 automatic target; all 
new; $40 each. Parker single, trap, 34- 
in., with $35 trunk case; $165. W. L. 
Rohbock, 509 Electric Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 4-1t 


FOR SALE—.38-55 Winchester carbine, 

Model 1895; good condition; $15. Ex- 
tra heavy holster and cartridge belt, 
hand made, practically new, for .45 Colt 
New Service, 5%-in. barrel; cost $20, sell 
for $12. W. O. Webster, 16160 Broome St., 
Wilmington, Del. 4-1t 


SAVAGE .22 high-power, No. 30% Lyman 

windgauge and ivory bead; barrel spe- 
cially selected and best factory load de- 
termined by expert. Exceptionally ac- 
curate and perfect; like new, fired 150 
rounds; price, $40. E. Rueger, Box 
1046, Spokane, Wash. 4-1t 


CHAS. STANBRA, Gunsmith 


Shot guns rebored and choked. Rifles rebored, re- 
lined and rifled. Barrels and stocks built to order. 
All kinds of gun work a specialty. 2-121 
1315 Railroad Ave. Bellingham, Wash. 


FREE to gun owners. Send $1 for my 

three formulae, rebluing gun parts, 
rust remover for gun parts, and fur- 
making nitro-solvent oil, and receive 
free, your choice, guaranteed safety razor 
or self-filling fountain pen. Earl War- 
ring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 4-2t 

















FOR SALE—.22 Winchester musket, Ly- 

man disc rear and Lyman No. 17 front; 
$17.50. Russian Nangat sporting rifle, 
cal. 7.62 mm., bolt action, never fired; 


$15.50. Craig rifle, perfect condition; 
$12.50. 500 .30-40 cartridges; $25. Roy 
Stevenson, Julesburg, Colo. 4-1t 





FIRST money order for $30 takes Colt 
.22 auto. pistol; $22 takes Winchester, 
06, .22 repeater rifle with silencer and 
anvas case; both guns in A-1 condition. 
i S. See, 801 Torrey Bldg., Duluth, 
Minn. 4-1t 


‘OR SALE — Marlin .25-20, Model ’94; 
$15. Colt, .45, D. Semi-Frontier 
i0del, holster, 30 cartridges; $25. Guns 
n perfect condition, had little wear. 
Vant .256 Newton. Henry See, 801 Tor- 
ey Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 4-1t 


-RAND-NEW Remington automatic 
shotgun with silver recoil pad; present 
alue of the gun, $80. Will trade this 
ra high-grade hammerless, 10-ga. gun. 
$6 R. W. Hoyt, 722 14th St., Denver, 
‘olo. 4-1t 











LD-TIME and modern firearms bought, 
sold and exchanged: Kentucky flint- 
ck rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, 
uns, swords, powder horns, ete: lists 
ee. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 Madi- 
yn Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


OR SALE—Genuine Newton, .30-cal., 
loaded cartridges, 200: also two boxes 
9mm. loaded cartridges; all for first 
1eck of $25. I pay express charges. 





FOR SALE—.22 Winchester musket, 
Vernier rear, windgauge front sights. 
Excellent condition inside and outside; 
$35. E. A. McGoldrick, Spokane, bale me 
4-1t 





FOR SALE—Fine Mannlicher rifle, 8mm., 

double set triggers, cheek piece stock, 
like new, $75; or trade for ei ig mong 
shotgun, 12 or 20. T. E. Gaskill, Belpre, 
Ohio. 4-1t 








WANTED—.38 cal. Colt. automatic, in 

good second-hand condition; also .32- 
cal. Bayard automatic pistol in same 
condition; state price. R. S. Maudeville, 
Somers, Mont. 4-1t 





REMINGTON pump, new, $45: Savage, 
.250-3000, new, $52; Smith “Ideal” dou- 


ble, $44; Bennett typewriter, $10. Trade 
for Remington automatic or Colt. Write 
Ole Rodberg, Hanlontown, Iowa. 4-1t 





NOTICE—I load .30-40 high-velocity 

cartridges; 170 er. expanding, 2,630 F. 
S.; 150-gr. spitzer, 2,830 F. S.; $8 per 100 
S. Carter, Colliers, “West Va 3-2t 


WANTED—Ova-Under gun, binoculars, 

28-ga. guns, tent, three-barrel gun, au- 
tomatic gun, fancy finished .22 rifle. Box 
144, Drumright, Okla. 4-1t 


WAN Savage .250-3000-cal.; must 

be in first-class condition and price 
reasonable. N. I. Peabody, 21 Willow 
Ave., Napa, Cal. 4-1t 














ONE combination two or three-barrel 

rifle and shotgun, 16-ga., full, and 
.25-20. Harold Anderson, Box 432, Bay- 
point, Cal. 4-1t 





FOR TRADE—Oliver typewriter; will 

trade for Savage or Remington Hi- 
Power rifle. J. W. Miles, Box 22, South 
Connellsville, Pa. 4-1t 





WANTED—Colt .22, automatic, Marble, 

Game Getter gun; must be reasonable. 
Chas. D. Walker, 11 No. 2d St., Portland, 
Ore. 4-1t 





FOR SALE—Winchester, .22 Special, re- 

peater,- dandy condition; cost $25 new, 
now $15. Raymond Bentzen, Sheridan, 
Wyo. 4-1t 


FOR SALE arget, .22 

revolver and holster, perfect condition, 
postpaid $20. Ralph Bruihl, Benge, 
Wash. 4-1t 











FOR SALE—Ithaca single trap gun, 

new, cost $106.50, take $85. R. W. 
Ehrecke, Union Bank Note Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 4-1t 





FOR SALE—One 12-ga. Parker, 32-in. 
barrels, like new; $70. B. A. Stevens, 
4844 So. Colfax Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
4-1t 











FOR SALE—.32 Iver Johnson, 6-in. tar- 
get revolver, good condition, bluing 
worn; $9. Henry Brinton, Glenrose, Pa. 
4-1it 





PARKER 20-ga., double-barrel, fine con- 
dition; first $30 takes gun. D. W. 
Hurley, 403 So. Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 

4-1t 





WANTED—.250-3000 Savage: will trade 
with drafting tools. H. S. Halvorsen, 
Westby, Wis. 4-1t 


SELL GUNS and pistols: want Luger or 
Mauser. Trapper, 915 No. 16th St.. 
30ise, Idaho. 4-1t 


SELL—Krag rifle, perfect, 200 cart- 
ridges, $30; .38 Long Colt’s tool, mold, 
new; $3. S. Carter, Colliers, W. Va. 4-1t 











GUNS restocked, choked, engraved or 
traded; ten years’ experience. John 
W. Harrison, Grass Creek, Ind. 4-1t 








ox 602, Anaconda, Mont. 4-It 


COLT, S. & W.., D. A., .45. swing-out, 
5-in. barrel, new; $25. _E. L. Brittan, 
t 





233 Park Ave., Hoboken IN. oe 4-1 
WINCHESTER, 1912-20 “practica@new 

$46. Want Newton .256 or .30, ; Dr. 
H. A. Niles, Binghamton, N. Y. 4-1t 





CLASSI Fl VERTISING. 





SELL OR TRADE—.22 Meradien, fancy 
engraved model; .30 Remington pump: 
3A Premo Special, Zeiss anastigmatic 
lens, 3 plate holders, 2 pack adapters, 
leather carrying case. Want .250 Sav- 
age; 6 to 8-power binocular and 3A roll 
film kodak. Bert Gerber, Amboy, Wash 
4-lt 





TRADE OR SALE One Remington 

auto., 12-ga., 26 full, fine condition. 
One Ithaca, 28-ga., 1% grade, 28 full. 
new. WANT—20-ga., high-grade, or ma- 
rine engine. A. Mennen, 817 S. Floyd St. 
Louisville, Ky. 4-l1t 








FOR SALE yage N. R. A., .22 rifle: 

$23. Krag carbine, new, 400 factory- 
loaded cartridges; $24. 30th perfect 
condition. J. Harper 113 E. 7th St., Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 4-lt 








.88 COLT, Officer’s model, 7% in.; Idea) 

tools and outfit, $35; Smith & Wes- 
son .22, 10-in. target, $25; all perfect 
A. B. McDorman, 616 Quitman St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 4-11 


FOR also 

partner in hunting and trapping, or 
will work for one anywhere. Address 
Postoffice Box 193, Kankakee, Ill. 4-1t 


FOR SALE—Winchester “Tournament,” 

hammerless, twelve-ribbed, thirty full: 
recoil pad, fine condition, O. K.; $65 
Geo. W. Nellis, Dannebrog, Neb. 4-11 


WANTED—Star-gauged Springfield ri- 
fle, barrel gun-crank condition inside 
A. A. Field, Fillmore, N. Y. 4-11 

















Birds and Animals. 


RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 80c to 60c per Ilb., alive. Hundreds 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder’s 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list, 
ete. Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St 
Louis, Mo. 10-12t 


FOR SALE—One Shetland pony, cart, 

harness, saddle and bridle. He is 4 
beauty and will sell him cheap. Four 
Golden Pheasant cocks, 2 years old, in 
full plumage. W. . LeRoy, Route 4, 
Box 11, Olympia, Wash. 3-2t 











RAISE Belgian Hares for me and take 

like easy. I furnish stock reasonable 
and buy all you raise at 30c per pound. 
live weight. Send 10 cents for contract 
complete. Breeder’s instruction book, 
_— list, etc. Cleo V. Clapp, LaGrande, 

re. 4-1t 





RAISE silver black foxes in Colorado 

This is a profitable business. Get our 
prices on spring pups; enclose stamp for 
particulars. Todd & Moore, Milltown, N. 
B., Canada. 3-3t 


PHEASANT EGGS—Chinese Ringnecks, 

$3 per dozen; special price in lots of 
100. W. G. LeRoy, Route 4, Box 11, 
Olympia, Wash. 3-21 


WOULD LIKE address of those who 
have breed stock foxes for sale. 8S. 
Ruckman, Anacortes, Wash. 4-11 











WE SELL ranch-raised mink, foxes 
skunks; fur farming book, 25c. Tar- 
man’s Fur Farms, Quincy, Pa. 4-11 


FOR SALE—Black cub bear, weight 60 
lbs; photo on request. George M. Blair. 
Gibson, Mont. 4-1t 








Homesteads and Lands. 





$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, five acres fruit 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hubbard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 1-4t 





SHAWNEE, OKLA., center of a great 

farming country. Write for informa- 
tion. Board of Commerce, Shawnee 
Okla. 3-2t 








FOR SALE—Krag rifle. almost like new. 
1,000 loaded cartridges, $35. r. 
Britton, Keene, New Hampshire. 4-1t 








WANTED—.22-cal. Stevens pistol, 3-in. 
tip-up barrel. J. H. Cumpston, St. 
James Hotel. Dallas, Texas 4-1t 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 





JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25c. 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
Oo. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Il. 10-tf 
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77% pattern made 


with Infallible that 
had been under wat- 





er for 20 years. 


HERCULES 
Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE 
E. Cc. 


HIGH GUN 
IDEAL 
PREMIER 
TARGET 


Remeron 


ARROW 
NITRO CLUB 


SELBY LOADS 
CHALLENGE GRADE 
SUPERIOR GRADE 


@ BLACK SHELLS 


AJAX 
CLIMAX 


Neston 


FIELD 
RECORD 


JFUNCHESTER 


REPEATER 
ZADER 


20 Years Under Water 


Infallible is waterproof and we have 
proved it. 

The Infallible Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder shown in the jar at the left 
has stood under water for more than 
twenty years. 


Three weeks ago a sample was taken, 


dried between blotters (to remove 
the surface water) and loaded in 
shells. 28 grains of Infallible were 


used with 1144 ounces of No. 7 Chil- 
led Shot. 


This charge, shot from a standard grade 
12 gauge pump gun, made a 77% pat- 
tern on a 30 inch circle at 40 yards. 


This is a record that will stand for 
many a day for it is one of the most 
remarkable performances ever rec- 
orded in testing smokeless powder. 






2, HERCULES POWDERCO. 75. 
~74- 1017 Orange Street ey Litas 


— 


Delaware 





G2) Wilmington, 


























NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty important improvements. 
The results of the experiencegained in building, marketing and using 
four thousandrifles embodied in this new ry No more loose bolts, 
jamming of cartridges, sheared bolt stop pins, or brusied knuckles 


Notice the new firm and address, but Charles Newton is at the head. 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


from recoil. New system of rifling. Send stamp for catalog. 

















“GoLp MEDAL” 








Everywhere 


Wherever outdoor men go—into 
the North Woods—out into the big 
game country—fishing—hunting— 
| exploring—you’ll find Gold Medal, 
the logical camp furniture. 


|; For years the standard among 

| campers and in government ser- 

‘| vice; built light, strong, durable 
| and compact; there is no better 
| camp furniture, for novice or 
| veteran than Gold Medal. 


At Sporting Goods, Furniture and 
Hardware Storesand Tent Makers. 


Write for complete catalogue and _ || 
dealer’s name. 


| Gold Medal Camp Furniture 


Mfg. Co. || 
1739 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 














(e{o) Oy oN | ey-\ a 


Furniture For Home and Camp } 


a 














MISSING SINCE FEBRUARY 2nd, 1920. 


ELMER EARLE COFFMAN 


Sandy Hair, slight bald spot, weight 175 Ibs. 
Height 5ft. 8'2in. gray eyes, Carried black 
walrus grip, wore soft dark blue hat, dark 
overcoat with beaver collar. 

Wandered away while convalescing after an 
accident. Thought to be victim of amnesia. 
May have changed name. Wife very ill. 
Friend searching. Any information please 
send at once to 


MRS. E. E. COFFMAN 
5808 Superior Ave., Suite 3 Cleveland, Ohio. 




















1920 Old Fisherman’s 
C Calendar 
Cives Signs for 1920 


Your Friends Want One 
Oo. F. CALENDAR 


Box 1475, H Sta. Springfield, Mass. 




















Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange. 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You wil] notice the difference after a few doses. 

At druggists or by 
mail, fifty cents. 
A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully {llus.), mailed for 10c to all customers, 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “°™tw"2n. Mow vor 








\ Mow To Throw The Diamond Hitch 


| ( We have reprinted another edition of 
‘*The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. . 








DENVER, coLo. | 














agent 

















Dinner Is Ready! 


Two burner kit closed One burner model open. 
withall equipment pack- Dimensions 9x9x114 in. 


pr omer Oh! how they run when they hear 
those glad words. For the manytempt- 
ing dishes which can be prepared on 
your AUTO-KAMP-KOOK-KIT are 
worth running for. Real home-cooked 
meals in the great outdoors; who could 
ask for more? Everything prepared 
the way you like it best. 





No fuss, mess, smoky fires, or hunting 
for wood. Eat when you are hungry, 
anywhere. Your litth KOOK-KIT is 
always onthe job. Compact as a suit- 
case—takes up less room—all equip- 
ment is packed inside. 








Don’t think of planning an 
outing without one. Send a 
postal zow for complete details. 


Prices $7.50 to $16.00 
Special suitcase outfits $40.00. 




















Prentiss-Wabers Stove Co., 190 Spring St., Grand Rapids, Wis. 
5 EERE EEO A 
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SELL your photographs to magazines. | 
There’s a big market for prints; make} 
your camera pay; complete and exhaus- 


tive information from experienced press | 
photographer with big list of buyers and | 





} 


price paid, for $1; don’t wait; vs acation’s | 
coming; you can assure yourself a good 
income from this work; satisfaction or 
money returned. James Mullaney, Box | 
194, Red Bluff, Cal. 4-lt 
KODAKERS, send 15 cents for ferro- | 
plated prints; film pack roll or 6 films. 
Foster Studio, Elkhart, Ind. 4-1t 
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ED ADVERTISING | 


Taxidermy. 








WANTED—HEighty good muskrat skins 
and 10 first-class bobcat skins from a 


trapper. Write me, quoting price and 
condition of furs. S. A. Ladd, 924 E. 
11th Ave., Denver, Colo. 





LIFE-LIKE TAXIDERMY—Latest mu- 


seum and moth-proof methods used. 
Game heads and rugs a speciality. Sat- 
isfaction fuaranteed. D, ©. Watt, TEs 
broadway, West, Vancouver, B. C. 4-1t 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Polson, Montana, offers opportunity 
for man to run boat house, caring for 
launches and to have boats for rent. 
No competition. Big thing for the 
right man. On Flathead Lake. Write 


Golden Rule Co. Polson, Mont. 














4-1t 























ALL-AROUND-YEAR resort, $15,000. A 

wonderful buy in a well-established, 
completely equipped and furnished lake 
resort situate on Lake Kitsap, two miles 
from Puget Sound Navy Yard at Charles- 
ton, Wash; one acre of good soil, eight- 
room “wigwam,” four two-room cot- 
tages, 26 good boats; $5,000 cash, balance 
to suit. D. A. Wentworth, Charleston, 
Wash. 4-it 





NOTICE! WANTED—Two men to com- 
plete hunting party of four to Alaska 


and Yukon coming hunting’ season. 
Chas. H. Baxter will outfit and be head 
guide to this party. Write quick, or 
better still, wire me if you want in on 
this trip. Trip at actual cost to each 
party; will go myself. B. M. Caraway, 
Riverton, Wyo. 4-1t 


LET US tan your hide, do your head 
mounting and rug work. Catalog on 
request. The 


Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., 


tochester, N. Y 8-12t 





genuine deer skins, $1 each, 
E. A. Warring, Parkersburg, 
4-2t 


CLOSE OUT 
postpaid. 
Iowa, 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica icwest prices. Save money. Getour Uata- 

log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 

School of Taxidermy. F!wood Bidg., Omaha 
is 








Wild Duck Attractions. 





WILD DUCK FOODS that will grow. 
Wild celery, Sago pond weed, red- 
head grass, widgeon grass, chara and 


We also entertain sports- 
Waterlily 


smart weed. 


men. White’s Game Preserve, 
Postoffice, Currituck Sound, N. C. Best 
of references. 4-3t 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED—yYour questions to answer. 
Are you in need of any special infor- 


mation regarding the selection of fire- 
arms, ammunition, reloading tools, 
sights, cleaning solutions, fishing 
tackle or other outdoor equipment? If 


so, let me help you. My long experience 
in the outdoor game insures expert ad- 
50 cents question. 


vice. Charges, per 
Money promptly refunded if not satis- 
fied. Write plainly. Willis O. C. Ellis 


Greenfield, Ohio. 3-2t 





NORTHERN Cassiar District—Saddle; 
white and black sheep, mountain and 
Osborn caribou, bear, grizzly, black and 


brown; moose; good fishing. For more 
information, write early for coming 
season. Joe LaSalle, Teslin Lake, via 
White Horse, Y. T. 12-5t 





THE BIG-GAME fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash 4-tf 





SUMMER resort and hunting camp; lo- 

cated on West Gallatin River, near 
Yellowstone Park; fine hunting and 
fishing; everything furnished. Write R. 
B. Lemon, Twin Cabin Camp, Salesville, 








Mont. 4-2t 
GUIDE for moose, she_, caribou, bear 

and goats. Johnnie John, Carcross 
Yukon Ter. 1-4t-« 
WYOMING big-game fields for sheep, 


elk, deer and bear. J. G. Waller, Al- 
pine, Idaho. 3-4t 








MONTANA “DUDE” RANCH 


on the banks of the Kootenai River, in the heart of the 
Rockies, two miles from S.ation and telegraph service. 
We have some of the finest trout fishing in America to- 
ge'her with plenty of deer and elk, and lots of bear, 
grizzly included, We will give you flat rate for summer 
boarders, and furnish caddie horses, and our trails and 
roads are fine. Every mile a pleasure. Individual 
cabins and tents are furnished 2-46 
J. WESTERN WARNER 


Ilunter and Guide for Deer, Elk, Bear and Lions 








LIBBY, MONTANA. 








Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





illus- 
shell | 


MARINE 
trated 


shells and curios. My 
catalog and a showy 
H. Holmes, 


mailed for 10c. J. 
water, Fla. 


1-tf 


Clear- | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, piles, 

cancer, old sores, dandruff, rheuma- 
tism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia, stiff 
joints, sore throat, St. Vitus Dance, bar- 
ber’s itch, acne, lockjaw—ON MAN. ON 
DOGS—mange, eczema, ear canker, goi- 
tre, sore eyes. Cured without drugs or 
no charge. Write for particulars. Eczema 





temedy Co., Dept. O, Hot Springs, Pets 
12t 
732.25 earned January by one man; oth- 


ers made $200 to $500 same month. 
With auto season just ahead our agents 
will double, triple this. You can do the 
same, selling this wonderful new in- 
vention; guaranteed to prevent punc- 
tures and lessen cost per mile of tire. 
Dept. A., Tire In-Sole Mfg. Co., Findlay. 
Ohio. 4-1t 





GIGANTIC climbing New Guinea butter 


beans, the new edible vegetable won- 
der; grows 3 to 5 feet long, weighs from 
10 to 16 pounds; the finest vegetable 


you ever tasted; a luxuriant vine to hide 








old fence, etc. Seed 25c and 50c pack- 
ages. No stamps. Muskeetopunk Co.., 
Dept. 7, Pekin, III. 3-2t 
TEN American pennies will cure piles. 

I am not a doctor or druggist and do 
not sell medicine; but will, upon request. 
send you information of how I cured 
mine after five years’ standing. Actual 
cost was 10 cents. Write me today. A. 
A. Anderson, 23 S. Western Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. 4-1t 
USED and rebuilt motorcycles, all 

makes, lowest prices, guaranteed and 
shipped on approval; overhauled by ex- 
perts. We furnish bank references: send 


free list L and new sales plan. 


stamp for 
largest motorcycle dealer 


Flovd Clymer, 





FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 
The superiority of the 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle is 
acknowledged by all anglers 
no matter how widely they 


patterns to use. 

When the question of quality 
comes up there is never a 
doubt about the stability of 
our Tackle. 

On this job with surplus 
energy since 1867 and we 
know how to make it right. 


Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York fe 





may differ on the styles and | 











Rifleite Owners— 


will tell you in any discussion about clear 
shooting vision that there are all sorts of 
shooting glasses—but only one that is best. 
You know it—its Rifleite. Clearer and 
steadier vision and eye comfort too. 


Catalog will tell you everything about Rifle- 
ive and why it is worth your while toaddress 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL COMPANY 














Dept. D CLEVELAND. OHIO 
FRE Send at once for FREE prospectus Get 
posted now for the coming Spring, Sum- 


mer, Fail. I pay good prices for hundreds of 
kinds of butterflies, insects, for collections 
Simple work with my pictures, price list, in- 


struction 
: Dealer ia nsecs, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Cai 
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The Honk-Hone, hones your hooks razor sharp in a jiffy doubles 
your catch; made of Carbcrundum and lasts for years. Don't fool 
yourself by thinking new hooks are sharp. Get ready now for the 
1920 season by buying a Hook-Hone today. Perfection H. H. 4 in 


long, 75c. ; Junior, 35% in. 50c. ; nifty leather case, 35c. ans 

booklet sent free on request. It 

Tho Columbus Specialty Co. Dept. E. Columbus, Ohie 

Sold in the Central West hy the Colorado Sporting Goods Company, 
Colvrado Springs, Colorado 





HOW to make chop suey, chile con 
carne, tamales and goulash; the orig- 
inal recipes. Celebrate your hunt with 
chop suey made with wild fowl or game. 
Send 30 cents today for all four. But- 

ler Publishing Co., R. 45, Greenville, Be: 
It 





BIG-GAME HUNTERS—I want someone 
who can finance a proposition for rais- 





ing reindeer in Alaska and a hunting 
lodge in connection in one of the best 
game sections of the North. Address E 
F. W., care Outdoor Life. 4-It 
THE MOST beautiful room decoration 

for a sportsman is a picture fram: 
(posteard size), made of genuine cart- 
ridges; $2 and $3. <A. Petschnig, 31 Ries 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 4-3t 





WHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 

blains? Cured; no knife, no pain 
quick relief and a cure or money back 
Circular free. Eugene Eaton, Bandon 
Ore. 7-12t 


WANTED—Folding canvas boat; staté 
price and specifications first letter. P 
3enson, 235 Trent Ave., Spokane, Wash 

4-1t 








TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or n¢ 
pay: $1 if cured: remedy sent on trial 











in the West, Denver, Colo. 4-4t | Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore. Md. 3-t 
BROTHER — Tobacco injures heart, BIBLE—Smallest in the world, size 0 

nerves, stomach, sexual functions, is | postage stamp, 12c. T. A. Cash, 1606A 
nasty, expensive. Tobacco habit easily, | The Paseo, Kansas City, Mo. 4-11 
inexpensively overcome with pleasant — 
root; fine for stomach troubles. Just | HAMILTON watch, 17-jewel. 18 size, 25 
send address. Philip Stokes, Mohawk, | year gold case, $16. Markley, McCuns 
Fla. 4-2t | Kan. 4-1 
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The Sout of’ Angling 


"Twas an enjoyment for his idle time 
which was not then idly spent" 


Angling is a fine art, the success- 
ful angler an artist. When the sea- 
son opens he is ready with the 
tackle of his craft and casts his fly 
like a true sportsman. The hole in 
the meadow, the gurgling ripples 
on a mountain brook, and the dark, 
deep pool of a silent river, each and 
all hold a problem for the student 
fisherman. 

Your true angler is able to catch 
fish under most conditions and is 
equally able to refrain from catch- 
ing too many. He purchases the 
most reliable tackle available—he 
weighs not the cost against the 
weight of his fish. Rod, line, lead- 
ers and flies are the best he can 
afford and are always well cared 
for. 

The tackle department of the 
“Greatest Sporting Goods Store in 
the World” appeals to those who 
love their outfit and need the feel 
of satisfaction and completeness 
necessary to the angler who an- 
swers the call of the Red Gods of 
many waters. 


Hawes Featherweight Fly Rods 


Dainty and powerful split bamboo 
rods, hand-made by experts, of se- 
lected Tonka Cane. Perfect action 
and resiliency gives to the angler a 
rod of worth and dependability 
commensurate with his skill. 
Length, 7 to 8 feet; weight, 2 to 2% 
ozs. Price, $60.00, 

Other Hawes Rods—8 feet to 10 
feet. Weights 3% to 6 ozs. Price, 
$45.00. 

Hawes Dry-Fly and Tournament 
Rods, 9 to 10 feet, weights 4% to 
5% ozs. Price, $50.00. 

Made also to order in any length 
or weight desired. 


Aluminum Floating Rod Cases 
Screw cap, floats if dropped over- 


board with rod in it. Length from 
8% to 10 feet. Price, $3.75. 

















The “Parfait” Dry Fly Box 


Of aluminum satin finish alloy; 
will not reflect rays of sun; 16 
compartments, hinged, transparent 
lids, fitted with catch which, when 
released, springs open. Convenient 
and practical for pocket or kit. 
Each, $8.50. 


Imported Halford Tapered 
Enamel Trout Lines 


For distance, delicacy and accu- 
racy in dry or wet-fly casting—an 
article of perfect accomplishment 
for the expert. 

30-yard lengths, sizes E, F and 
G, $10.75. 

40-yard lengths, sizes E, F and 
G, $14.40. 





Wading Shoes 


Our own special design, best 
heavy brown reinforced canvas. 
heavy oak leather soles studded 
with imported hobnails. 

Sizes, Ladies’, 3 to 7. Price, $10.00. 

Sizes, Men’s, 6 to 12. Price, $10.00. 


English Fishing Waders 


The light-weight styles, soft and 
flexible, may be rolled up and 
tucked away in trunk or creel. 
Wading comfort assured, made for 
men and women. Fairy Waders, 
sizes 4 to 12. Price, $22.00. 

Heavier Service Wading Trousers, 
sizes 4 to 12. Price, $25.00, 








Floating Dry Flies 

The product of the most renowned 
English and Scotch tyers, success- 
fully imitating and copies of the 
real insects found over the Ameri- 
can waters. 

All sizes on No. 6 to No. 15 hooks, 
$2.00 to $2.75 per dozen. 


Wet Flies 


Always a complete assortment of 
old favorites and new patterns used 
by the sunken-fly fisherman. On 
Pennell eyed sproathooks with 4- 
inch gut snells. 

No. 4 to 6 @ $2.25 per dozen. 

No. 8, 10, 12 @ $2.00 per dozen. 


A. & F. Highest Quality 


Leaders 

Imported by us expressly for our 
trade. Finest quality silk worm 
gut, ranging in size from the extra 
fine drawn leader for use with the 
small and delicate floating dry fly 
to extra heavy trout leader used 
with the larger sized and heavier 
wet flies, 3, 6 7% and 9-foot 
lengths. 





The Hardy Perfect Fly Reel 


Best and lightest for work with 
the light rod for fly casting. Of 
aluminum, with jewel line guide, 
bronze pivots and steel ball bear- 
ings. Price, $30.00. 


At our Fishing Tackle Department you can secure infor- 
mation regarding, and fishing tackle for, any waters, anywhere ) 


dbercrombie & Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York 
"THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD" 
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MAR SIGHTS 
Will RBIS Your Shooting 


The choice of a sight is as important as the choice of 
a gun. Marble’s Sights combine the ideas and sug- 
gestions of many renowned marksmen. ‘They will im- 
prove your shooting. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
order direct. Send for cata- 
log. The Marble line in- 
cludesin addition, axesand knives 
of different design and finish, 
waterproof matchbox, compasses, 


fish gaff, anti rust ropes, nitro solvent oil, gun 
rods and cleaning implements. 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 


A universal favorite with both professional and amateur—truly a perfect rear 
sight. Stem is not rigid—held by strong spring in base: won't break when 
struck. Two discs furnished, $3.60. 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Shows up well in dark timber and 
will not blur in bright light. For practically 
all rifles and revolvers. $1.65. 


Standard Front Sight 


Ivory orgold bead instantly re- 
flects the faintest ray of light 







Improved Front Sight 
Makes accurate shots possible at any 
range without stopping to adjust rear 


and makes early dawn or twi- sight. Object aimed at can be seen over 
light shots most certain. 1-16, 3-32, or under bead, choice of 1-16, 3-32, or 
in. $1.10. 44-In. ivory or gold bead, $1.10. 


Adjustable Leaf Sight—May be used alone or in V-M Front Sight 


conjuction with peep rear sight, folding down 
leaf of adjustable when peep is being used—has —pytodies a principle new to many 
two different sized notches. $1.10. shooters—you look directly at the object 
and shoot right where you aim; noguess 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. co. work. Use with any rear sight, prefer- 
571 Delta Ave. GLADSTONE, MICH. ably Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight. $1.65 
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At pile Binoculars 


A Sportsman who gets 
results writes: —*"I can- 
not tell you how ex- 
tremely satisfied I am 
with these glasses. Iam 
tickled to death. At 
greatdistancesbranches, 
twigs, and leaves stand 
out as though [| were 
but a few feet away.”’ 











eee. 








Our booklet describes the 6X, 7X and 
8X binoculars and tells how you may 
examineeach glass before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO 
LAANULACTURER OF ALPINE BINO CULARS A 











Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘‘body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splitting . I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my aw‘ul, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
open grate.’ 

‘I think your book splendid. You have a spontaneous 
style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 

I sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy. 
It is my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 
1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


BACK TO NATURE 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever heen writ- 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 
go ‘‘back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishingtrip. It is a rare 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 
tions made by Newkirk himself, ina style of drawing that is 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
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Aal yor TRAP SH@TERS * 


2 aa CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY. = =, 











Champion Shooters in Match. 


Trapshooting has long been a matter- 
of-fact pastime. 

Thousands of tournaments are held 
yearly and they are all pretty much 
alike—just shooting tournaments. Sel- 


| dom is there one held that is out of the 


ordinary—one that appeals to the spec- 
tators as well as the shooters—but there 
is an event on the card this season that 


| is out of the ordinary and should do a 


great deal to liven up the clay target 
sport. 
Arrangements have been made for a 


| four-cornered shooting match to be held 
| at the annual tournament of the Lake- 


| wood Gun Club, 


| the amateur 





the Illinois state shoot 
in Chicago and the Oregon state shoot 
in Portland between 

Frank S. Wright of Buffalo, N. Y., 
champion of the United 
States and Canada, 

Mark P. Arie of Thomasboro, IIl., the 
champion of Illinois and high average 
leader of 1919. 

Frank M. Troeh of Vancouver, Wash., 
the champion of Washington and 18- 
yard champion of the United States. 

Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, 
Ky., the champion of Kentucky and sec- 
ond high in the 1919 averages. 

Just the number of targets that these 
men will shoot at has not been deter- 
mined, but it is more than likely that 
they will shoot at twenty targets from 
sixteen yards; twenty targets from eigh- 
teen yards, twenty targets from twenty 
yards; twenty targets from twenty-two 
yards, and ten pairs of doubles—100 tar- 
gets in all. 

This should be a great contest. The 
shooters are the four best amateurs in 
the United States and Canada—Arie, 
Henderson and Troeh were the leading 
three in the averages, and Wright was 
fifth. They are the trapshooting cham- 
pions of their own states, and Arie, 
Troeh and Henderson have been ama- 
teur champions of the United States and 
Canada—a title that Wright now holds. 

All four are high-class double target 
shooters. Troeh is a former champion 
and Arie has been runner-up. All these 
shooters are equally at home on the 
back marks as they are on the front 
lines, and a competition such as men- 
tioned above would in reality solve the 
all-round amateur trapshooting cham- 
pionship of the country, 

The Lakewood and Oregon shoots are 
scheduled for May, while the Illinois 
championship is listed in June. There 
is a possibility that the shooters will 
continue their match at the Canadian 
national exhibition in Toronto the last 
week in August, but this matter is in 
the hands of the exhibition people. 

Each of the three shooting organizi- 
tions mentioned have given $1,000 for 
the maten and this money will be podled 
at the finish of the entire affair, the 
man breaking the greatest number of 
targets receiving about 75 per cent 0! 
the money. 

Trapshooting needs just such compe- 
titions as this. It would not be a bid 
scheme to arrange individual mate! s 
at the different state champions!) 
shoots between some of the leading Pp!" 
fessionals, and two, three and five-m:!) 
squad races would be helpful. 

“Sid’’ Dodds, who is managing the 
gantic Mississippi state shoot at Clar>* 
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dale, hopes to stage a professional team 
match between teams representing Win- 
chester, Remington, Hercules, Dupont, 
Western, Ithaca and the other organi- 
zations that employ professional shoot- 
ers. If he can stage such a match he 
will have the prize shooting event of 
the year. 





The ‘‘Maplewood 100.’’ 


The ‘Maplewood 100” is to be revived 
this year. 

Two years ago this event was shot 
in nearly all of the important trapshoot- 
ing tournaments east of the Mississippi 
River and it created more interest than 
any other trapshooting event ever listed 
with the possible exception of the ama- 
teur state championship. 

The “Maplewood 100” this year will 
be conducted along the same lines as 
it was two years ago. There will be 
no less than ten of these events and 
not more than twenty prior to the cham- 
pionship event at Maplewood the first 
week in July. 

The Maplewood shoot this year will 
be conducted by the amateur shooters 
of the eastern states, who formed them- 
selves into a committee at Maplewood 





last summer to better the condition of 
the amateur shooter and run shoots for | 
the amateur by the amateur. The ac-| 
tive management of the shoot will be 
in the hands of amateurs. This doesn’t | 
mean the elimination of the professional | 
shooter. There will be a number of 
professionals, no doubt, asked to aid in 
the running of the shoot, but these men 
will do the things the way the amateurs 
want them done, 


Edward H. Moore of Hartford, Conn., 
is chairman of the general committee 
in charge of the shoot, ably assisted by 
Jay Clarke, the Worcester, Mass., attor- 
ney. Mr. Clarke is chairman of the 
amateur committee of shooters that is 
working in conjunction with the execu- 
tive committee of the American Trap- 
shooters’ Association, and he is in a 
position to make himself a power in the | 
trapshooting world. 

At a meeting of the general commit: | 
tee held at Pinehurst, N. C., during the 
progress of the Pinehurst shoot, Chair- 
man Morse was instructed to make ar- 
rangements for the conduct of ‘“Maple- 
wood 100” shoots at the Lakewood Coun- 
try Club, New Hampshire state shoot, 
Vermont state shoot, New York state 
shoot, New Jersey state shoot, Maine 
state shoot, Massachusetts state shoot, | 
Pennsylvania state shoot, Connecticut 
state shoot, Rhode Island state shoot, 
Mississippi state shoot, New York A. C. 
amateur championship, Boston A. A. 
(Bunker Hill day), Quaker City Gun | 
Club (Philadelphia), southern handicap | 
und eastern handicap. | 

The chairman was authorized to add | 
four other shoots if he saw fit, or to| 
add one or more to the program at Ma- 
piewood. | 
The “Maplewood 100” will be a cer- | 
n 100 targets at each one of the above 
S}oots and the winner will be given a 
gid medal. Either the winner or the| 
runner-up will be eligible to shoot in 

“Maplewood 100” championship 
ich will be shot the final day of the} 
Mplewood shoot. An event such as this} 
S}ould bring the cream of the country | 


tcvether. The championship two years 
’ Was won by Lou Curtis of Boston, | 
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Campers 
Motor Tourists 


Lovers of Fresh Air 


ENJOY YOUR SLEEP 
OUT - OF - DOORS 


A bed of balsam boughs—when you can find them—may be full of 
poetry but its just as likely to be full of bumps. And bumps 
don’t add anything to comfort at the end of a long trial. 


The Perfection Air Bed 


was designed to give the last touch of satisfaction to the night 
spent out-of-doors. Soldiers in the field, explorers, big-game 
hunters, tourists, campers and fresh-air-enthusiasts who have 
used them for years endorse them in the highest terms. 


The Perfection Air Bed is made of the best quality of rubber 
cloth, in various sizes, with or without pillow, and with khaki or 
denim covers or with sleeping bag and wool blankets. A pump 
is supplied with each bed. Can be inflated in a few moments, 
ready for use or deflated in a jiffy and rolled up into a small, com- 
pact, easily-carried bundle. It can be inflated to the degree of 
hardness or softness desired, conforms to every position of the 
body and takes up every irregularity of the ground. It is imper- 
vious to water or dampness, is cool on hot nights, warm on cold 
nights, and will withstand the hardest usage. 


Used by the motor-tourist, it insures a comfortable bed when 
hotels are hard to find; on yachts serves as an ideal life preserver 
when needed; ideal for the sleeping porch, and widely used indoors 
D> by those who insist upon the greatest degree of comfort. 
Pay 
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Sold by leading sporting goods dealers. 
Send for descriptive matter and prices. 


120 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A HARDY TAILOR HAND MADE GUN CASE 


will not only fit the new gun you are getting but protect it. It’s the cheapest in- 
surance you can ~ for your gun. It will resist the weight of a 200 pound man 
without crushing. For descriptive folder enclose stamp. 


Prices from $30.00 to $120.00 
A. H. HARDY, Box 1384, DENVER, COLO. 














0 broke 100 straight in a rainstorm.| You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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MEDAL OF HONOR (GOLD) | 
P. P. I. E. San Francisco, 1915 | 


For Outdoor Vacation i “4 2) th Highest possible award and only one} 


° \ of its rank given for Fishing Tackle} 
For work or play in the great outdoors, : 


where rain or wind or cold may impair William Mills & Son 


the day’s fun or interfere with the day's 


work, there are no clothes just like A. ' A 27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Puxbak AN Fishing Tackle Specialists 


e . j Sole Agents for 
cemenaoen 1 ¥ H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 




















Made of special, closely woven, heavy army 


ee —- * rainproofed. Two layers of Utility Clothes for THINKING OF 
this cloth where protection against wear The Out-of-Doors LIGHT WEIGHT RODS? 


and weather is most needed. Ventilated a0 wm Gieue anes ae 
gussets under arms, big room ket d Enginests,miness,surveyor, + omaha wate 
2 ’ g y poc e€ $s an farmers, mechanics, con- oe LEONARD’ S CATSKILL 

other convenient features combined with a tractors and others have for Baby Jr.—Six feet, one ounce or under. 
sensible style, provide in Duxbak every- ear fF Syeun ath pete ee a ee Se Sere 
thing that ordinary clothes lack. clothes, poe mg Fairy—Eight feet, about two ounces. 
For warmer weather and for work or play eek esi ny Oe Ca ae ee ee 

. a . They are serviceable, com- PRACTICAL TROUT ANGLING 
where rainproofed clothes are not es- WJ  fortable, protecting and good 
sential, you may choose Kamp-it, made g@ifq__ ooking. LOUIS RHEAD’S 
in styles and garments like Duxbak. Special outfitsfor Engineers, 
Because of the lighter weight, ’ sinors, Deemer, Sime 


; : > 4 tractor: 
Kamp-it is generally the ladies xt Catalog 
choice. _ , 











Get 1920 Style Book 


Mlustrated in color, this book of Duxbak 
and Kamp-it styles will aid you in select- 
ing your outfit atany good sporting goods 


dealer. Samples of Duxbak and Kamp- 
it cloth come with the Style Book. Write oe American Nature Files 


for r ’ ‘ WE ARE 
rica agg . SOLE AUTHORIZED MAKERS 
via phe. 


ica- i x ' THESE 
Utica Duxbak Corporation “ he 10 patterns each for April, May, June 
i i +3! and July Angling and three patterns 
. Sehery s, Utica, N. Ye y Pa of the popular Shad Flies. Price of all 
patterns, $2.50 Dozen. 


Fiy Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“Paragon,” 8 to 9% feet......... $ 7.00 
“Nonpareil,’’ 8 to 9% feet 18.00 
Mill’s “‘Standard,” 8 to 91% feet.. 28.00 
H,. L. Leonard Tournament, 94% ft. 52.00 

“INTRINSIC” LINES 
FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


ares 








Size D: for Heavy Rods 
Size E: for Med. Rods 
“INTRINSIC” LEADERS 


For Dry Fly—3 weight—7'% feet. 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet.. 
BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Per Doz. 
Either Regular or Light Tied J 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank. 


“Albion” Weders 


THE ONLY PERFECT WADERS 


Wading Stockings, stocking feet .$14.00 

Light Wt. Stockings, stocking feet 16.00 

Wading Pants, stocking feet 21.00 

Light Weight Wading Pants, 
stocking feet 


Bait Casting Tackle 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


The New Short Butt, long tip type 
$2.75 to $45.00 each 


LONG BARREL QUADRUPLE REEL‘S 
$2.75 to $41.00 each 


High Power Rifles and Ammunition HARD BRAIDED SILK CASTING 


$1.20 to $3.15 per 50-yard Spool 
ALL THE LATEST CASTING BAIT 
SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET co! 
GEN LES " tains full list of above, also many spé 

ERAL SA OFFICES: cial goods, and COLOR PLATES °< 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. tg pg Boing be mailed on recei; 
‘ soonenin tn ike CYT ASE ARRNN Ei ARNETTE TE IITA 
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